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0BSERVATIQN8 ON THE CURIOSITY OF THOSE WHO. 
GO to WITN|:SS PUBUC EXECUTfONS. 

Thife compiler of this work is of opinion that hi» book . 
can not have abetter introduction to the public tha» by 
giving place to the following, observations by a highty 
»ta|gDted geptleipan of tbb city: 
Tm hopes that th^Se remarks may meet th6 attention 
of many Who have hitherto considered it an innocent 
gratification to witness the death of a fellow being by 
hanging, they are respectfully offered to the pubfic. 
They are the result of considerable reflection and car€^« 
ful observation durkig the scene of a late execution. It 
must be some uncommon and powerful motive which 
can impel multitudes to come from great distances, 
in • a stormy season, and on a stormy day, avowedly 
for no oth^r purpose thaii to witness such a scene. 

This motive deserves to be analyzed. We all know 
that the great mass of men are continually moved by |i 
desire of wealth-^^ome by a desire of fame, others by 
a love of knowledge. Wealth is. sought, that it may 
bring ease, independence, and c^ord the possessof the 
means of gratifying his tove of show. The acquisition 
of knowledge is. a simple and natural gratification, and 
is chiefly obtained by what is properly called curiosity^ 
Now the desire <>f seeing a man bung has no connection 
with any of thes0 motives. It certairfy has no affinity 
to the desire of wealth— It is not a love of fame, neither 
is it a desire of knowledge; for all have known from 
childhood exactly how the whole performance goes on 
at such times, and they all know there is nothing ct*. 
nous in it. It can not, therefore, be c^l^d curiosity* 
Perhaps some who pride themselves upon their hones- 
ty, will say they go from a love of justice to one who 
has committed such a horrible crime. •But do such 
think that the law will be less sure in its aim, the ami 
of justice less strong, or the officers less faithful, if they 

do not go night and day, through mud and'r^^ 
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gaze at a distance on the horrible picture? How silly 
the pretension! Some, and perhaps the majority, will 
still contend that it is a simple curiosity, the same that 
is felt when they go some distance to see a great man, 
or to look at an elephant, or the like. But let such re- 
flect a moment. We go to see a great man, because 
we have heard of his great deeds, because we suppose 
he is possessed of some extraordinary powers of mind, • 
. or because he has been a great benefactor to bis coun- 
try and to mankind. The feeling is simple, naturdand 
elevated. We knOvw exactly what we go for — ^it is ad- 
miration. We go to see the elephant or lion, because 
he is an extraordinary animal which we have never 
seen. We know not exactly how they appear, they 
are objects of curiosity — We are impelled by a love of 
knowledge. 

Now any man who reflects a moment will see how 
totally different are all these motives from that strong, 
exciting and horrible feeling, with which a public exefcu- 
tion is witnessed. I have now shown what this mo- 
tive and this feeling are not — In few words I attempt to 
show what they are. 

The science oi Phrenology (every intelligent reading 
man must now allow this the title of a science) teaches 
ua that all the operations of the mind are carried on by 
means of the brain as its great organ; that the different 
operations or faculties are exercised by different organs 
or portions of the brain. Among these is what is called 
the organ or faculty o( destructiveness. Now let no one 
think to avoid the conclusions to which I am coming, 
by disbelieving in phrenology. Those conclusions are 
not to depend on the truth of that science — I call it to 
my aid in oiler to give a clearer, not a more certain 
view of the subject. 

This organ of destructiveness i« always exercised 
when we are employed in hunting or destroying any 
Kving creature. It was given us by our benevolent Ma- 
ker, for wise purposes — To make us prompt in self- 
defence in a barbarous state of society; to authorise us 
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in the destffoction of animals necessary to our food, and 
always to be exercised under the control of reason. 
Its wrong exercise is seen in children, intheir desire to 
wound and destroy flies and olher insects — ^in pinching 
and pulling the hair of a school fellow, and in many 
other actions, where there can be no othw possible 
motive, than the simple gratification of a strong pro- 
pensity. In youth and manhood its exercise is seen in 
the glorious excitement of the chase. The hunter pur- 
sues his game with an intensity of feeling, which not 
even the love of wealth or fame can inspire in their 
greatest votaries. And this feeling is frequently the 
strongest when he can not even pretend to any other 
motive than the gratification of a strong propensity to 
overtake amd destroy his victim. It is true he may 
pursue the hare or the deer for food; the wolf, or the 
bear, because they infest his flocks, or his cornfields — 
but no such motive actuates the gunner who follows 
and destroys squirrels, woodpeckers and other inno* 
cent animals, which he throws away as soon as they 
are killed. The real sportsman never makes any dis- 
tinction in the size, nature or usefulness of his game — • 
he only delights in destroying. 

I mention these instances here, both to illustrate this 
propensity in men, and to show how its gratification is 
considered by many, and perhaps most people, a favor- 
ite and innocent amusement, so that the lovers of pub- 
lic executions may not think that I am directly charging 
them with the sin of murder. The worst exhibition of 
this same propensity is seen in the murder of a fellow 
being* This we all agree in abhorring, because it in- 
flicts a wrong upon our own species. We seldom ex- 
tend our notions of right beyond our own kind, and 
more frequently it falls far short. We are first jealous 
in guarding our own rights, and consider a violation 
of them a dreadful evil. We next extend our sense of 
justice to our families and friends, next to our town and 
neighborhood, then to^our country; and the more en- 
lightened and benevolent to all mankind. But there 
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are very few who extend their sense of rig^t to thdr 
other fellow animals of creation. And savages, we 
Icnow, regard as little the rights and happiness of men 
beyond the narrow limits of. their own tribe, as the 
genteel English hunter does those of the game he pur-^' 
sues only for the pleasure of destroying. 

The distinction then is easily seen in all these ac* 
tions. The propensity in all is the same. It is this 
same propensity which draws the gazing multitude to 
witness the scene of the gallows. It can be nothing 
else. The excitement is more powerful because the 
object is of more importance — even a fellow being. 
And who does not know that the interest would be 
infinitely enhanced, if a man of the highest rank were 
to be banged? Other circumstances may indeed in- 
crease the intensity of interest on such occasions — such 
as^e collection of great numbers to one place — ^the 
noise and show of military parage, &c. But these do 
not ty any means form the chief cause of that alk 
absorbing interest felt at such times. It is a horrible 
and gloomy fcu'eboding of death, like that which the 
midnight assassin feels — and by one who has stood and 
looked upon the rushing crowd, without having any 
sympathy in their feelings, this truth will not be doubt- 
ed. Mark the ghastly and fiend-like expressions of 
counteoance in those most deeply interested, and tell 
roe can you believe it produced by any rationed motive? 
No, It is the love of death like that which demons feel. 
Let not the more rational and refined attempt to escape 
this €onclusion, by saying that they had no such intense 
feeling. They only differ from the ignorant mob by 
having better cultivated minds^— by having brought this 
prc^ensity more under the influence of reason. I am 
aware that many highly respectable citizen8,vhave at- 
tended these spectacles, and without a consciousness 
of any sinful motive. Let such reflect tHat the refined 
hunter is equally unconscious of wrong. 

Let it be remembered that I Hm now speaking of the 
identitjf of A prop^sity, not of its ainfujiness. The 
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murderer generaDy has some additional motive to urge 
him on in hia hellish deed. Man does not 'often kUI 
his fellow man, simply from a love of butchery, though 
history furnishes ejtamples where there was no other 
pae^est. That of Nero and Caligula are in proof on 
this point. Generally, however, revenge, jealousy, or 
misnamed honor, comes in to the aid of this propensity. 
But the deed is by no means always committed by 
those in whom revenge, jealousy, or the sense of honor 
is the strongest. The duellist will call this want of 
cmrage — ^the phrenologist, a weakness of the organ or 
propensity of destructwene8». Some may still say, that 
they fanou^ they would not go to see a man killed under 
any other circumstances^ and affect as much tender* 
ness as an old woman did at a late ^ecution, who had 
come soKie ton or fifteen miles, only to hear wliat the 
poor man would say, declaring that she would not for \ 
all the world look at him when he dropped. But Jo not 
imeli persons recollect that crowds rush to the bloody 
^groiifid of the duellist, to witness an affair of lumor? 

Let m> oae any longer attempt to evade the conclu- 
sions that in all these cases n)en aie chiefly actuated hy 
the same propensity; that is by the exercise of the same 
oi^aA of destructiveness; which was given us, as I 
have shown, for wise purposed, but which is sdways 
abused when exercised lor no rational purpose; as in 
the case of witnessing a public execution. Of the sin- 
fuh»s8 of the gratification of this misnamed euriosity, 
I h^ve the reader to judge for himself. 

T^ fact will no longer appear strange to us, that 
niur^er9have generally been witnesses of public exe- 
«\itionfli^je was the fact iit relatiot to DSbdel Holt, who 
came from considerable distance to see the Thayers 
hung, and commenced at that time his residence in 
iBuffalo. We can also account for the frequent vio- 
lence, assassination and cruel^ of those tioies, when 
]Hiblic executions^ b^y^ beea the most common. Look 
at the reign of king JbAn, Henry Eighth, Quaen 
Matgri and several* other ei^ier reigns, wben snen were * 
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less eiv3ized, and compare them with the mild ami 
Godlike reign of Alfred, when England had but just 
emerged from a state of absolute barbarism. Take 
any portion of history and you will find, that erimes 
have increased in proportion as men have becogie fa* 
miliarized with blood and death. 

By phrenology we learn that these organs of the 
brain are developed and strengthened by exercise, es* 
pecially when exercised without the restraint of the 
higher faculties, that is, without a reasonable purpose; 
just as the right arm acquires an uncommon degree Hi 
strength by its continual use in the business of printing. 
By experience we learn the same fact; that any iieu^ulty 
of the mind gains uncommon power in any particular 
pursuit where its frequent exercise is required. Observe 
how acute is the perception of color in the painter-— of 

^ sotmd in the musician, &c. The conclusion does not 
therefore rest on the truth of phrenology, that every 
gratification of the gropensity to see life destroyed ia-^ 
creanes and strengthens this propensity. 

Several important inferences may be drawn from 
these facts. First, that we should check in childr^i 
the earliest manifestations of a disposition to hurt, in- 
jure or destroy any living thing. Not merely beeausa 
it is in itself cruel, and inflicts pain which is as real to 
the sufferer^ as the pain we feel ; but because it is de* 
veloping an organ, or if you please, increasing a fto^ 
pensity, which may be manifested in age, in acts ot 
violence, cruelty, and murder. Next, that we shoi|if 
avoid in thie same manner, and for the same reasons, f 
fondness for hunting without some rational purpose 
that whipping horses, oxen, and other animals unuf 
cessarily, is equally unjust, cruel and dangerous. Aj9 
finally, that the miserable desire of seeing a fello 

, being hung is a dangerous gratification of this sir 
propensity, in its most disgusting form. 
' The science of phrenology fiitf tber in&mna us,| 
experience fully verifies its truth, that the organs ol 

* Other low propeiurilies are closdy connected and jpoj 
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ftffly fexdted by the operations of this organ of destruc*' 
tiveness, and especially when the higher faculties have 
no influence over it. Hence we see on these <iays, an 
exhibition of all the most abhorent vices, dniiikenness, 
brawling and prostitution. 

K I perhaps need not add, that I am opposed to all exe- 
cutions, for crime, and especially to those which are 
made public. Not because I do not believei that the 
greatest punishment should be inflicted upon the mon^ 
ster in wickedness, who shall imbrue his hands in the 
blood of a fellow being, but because crime is increased 
by such spectacles. And further, I believe it is certainr 
iy, not $everiiy9 of punishment which prevents crime, 
^d that solitary confinement for life is a more horrible 
punishment than death, to one who usually cares so 
tittle for a future state as the murderer does. Duelling 
and wars are to be deprecated for the same reasons. 
Perhaps some will infer from these premises, to show 
their absurdity, that the trade of the butcher is to be 
abandoned, and that We are to become beregstfter constant 
good Friday Catholics. But let such remember, that 
ilie reasonable exercise of this faculty has already been 
defended. It is only its unreasonable exercise which 
produces violence, wars, duelling and death, to add to 
the misery of mankind. 

I will only add a few words to those who have not 
looked into the merits on which the doctrine of phrenol- 
ogy K^ founded, that they may avoid the uncandid 
charge so frequently brought against it by cavillers and 
superficial observers ; that it leads to maiemMsm^ by 
attempting to explain the operations of the immortal 
;mind. I am not here to defend the truth of the science, 
because as I have beforci said, the truth of my observa- 
tions does not rest upon its correctness. The great 
supporters of li^is science, Gaul, Spurzheim and Combe, 
whatever drivellers may have taught, have not attemp- 
ted to explain the wUure of mind, nor its mysterious 
connexion with the body. They toly contend, and 
kave proved very satisfactorily^ that the brain i<9 thd 
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organ tiirough which it manife8ts itself. We UnoW 
little or nothing of the influence which is exerted upon 
the. arni) when we raise it for any particular purpose, 
but we kpow it is the organ of a particular action ; and 
if the arm is diseased or destroyed we are unable to 
perform that action. So it isi found by numerous exf 
periments, that if particular organs of the brain be 
diseased^ or the use of them lost, the possessor is inca* 
pable of exerting particular faculties of the mind. 

If this doctrine were to do away the immortality (rf 
the soul, or l^ght those joyous hopes of the christian 
which refine, ennoble and elevate his nature— whiehC 
sustain him in all trials, prompt him to deeds of kindi 
ness, and finally point him to an eternal home of hap[ ~ 
ness beyond the grave; God forbid that I should adv 
cate it. Yet a partial, but candid examination, h 
been sufficient to convince me that there is at least 
niuch truth in it, that it only turns another leaf in the 
volume of nature, where we may read in legible char- 
acters, the grandeur, the design and benevolence of 
our Creator. That this science may do much to aid 
us in cultivating Ihc higher faculties of our being, and 
in weakening and suppressing the base and grovelling 
propensities, thus increasing 6ur ha-ppiness in this life, 
until the soul, separated from its material organs, shall 
be lost in the eternity of Grod's own being. 

If I have any where offended the nice honor of the 
duelist in these remarks, he must remain oflfended-*— I 
have no sympathy for his horrid trade, though ijanc- 
tioned by this world's greatness. I can appreciate and 
admire the noble feelings of a man who is indignant 
at a wrong, but I can not sanction the low propensity . 
which urges him to imbrue his hands in the blood of a 
fellow man; and I can only pity the victim of the same 
propensity, who sacrifices ease and ^11 thd finer fjpeling^er 
of his nature, to gratify the iame low desire, by seeing 
a man hung. HUMANITY. 

Byffah, 1833. 






CHARLES GIBBS, alias JAMES D. JEFFERS, 

WITH NOTICES OP HIS PARTNER IN CR]|I£^ 

THOIflAB J. WANSLEY. ' 

TWs notorious villain was a native of Providence, 
Rhode Island. , His true name was James D. Jeffens, 
but as the name by which he is known in the com- 
aiuoity is Charles Gibbs, we stall accordingly de- , 
signate him by that pame, in the history of his bloody*., 
fitrocities which is here subjoined. 

It appeared in evidence that the brig Vineyarcl, 
William Thornby^ master,. sailed from New-Orleans 
for Philadelphia with a crew of eight persons, vi^ 
Williajn Roberts, mate, Charles Gibbs, John Brown- 
rigft Robert Dawes, Henry Atwell, A. Church, 
Thomas J. Wansley, and James Talbot, most of 
whom were shipped at that popt. During the pasr 
sftge, on the 5th day out, Waijsloy, the steward, in- 

^fQXfmi the. crew that there was money on board, 
' fwhich led to a combination to mutder the captain 

. . and mate, take possession of i);^ vessel, and divide 

4iie money. The nighi of the 23d November was 

fixed on for thi&pcrpetratjjm of the deed. . That riight, 

while Dawes was at tb^^^m sirid Brownrigg aloft, 

Wansley, who was callmjhli:' Dawes to trim the lamp, « 

Mvuck the Captain witflppi^lpp'-brake on the back 

of t^e ^ead, which iev^^d iiitn, aiid followed ujp* 

the Wow with others until \^p, \v^ dea(l. . Gibbs and 

Wansley then took him by tHe^ b«fid and feet and 

threw him overbpard. The 'imi^l^der <lf the mat« was 

. assigned to Atwell and Church. They stood by the 

companion-w&y, waiting for him to come out of the 

^abin, and a#he, bearing the' jnojse, was hastenii^ 

«4iprto ascertain th« cause, they struck him over the 

head with a club. He turned and ran ,below» foU 

^ ' a ' r 
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14 CHARLES OIBBS^ 

lowed by.Gibbs, who being unable tO' find him \& 
Ihe dark, returned, took out the binnacle tight, an(} 
proceeded again in search of him. He found him 
oleeding below, dragged him on deck, apd held him 
&miy, while Atwell and Church beat him over the 
head. Before he was dead, the three seized and 
hove him overboard. He did not sink immediately, 
but swam after the vessel, crying for help for three or 
four minutes. They then took possession of the ves- 
sel, and promising not to injure Talbot, Brownrigg, 
and Dawes, if they proved true to them, proceeded 
to open the kegs and divide the money. They found 
about jj50,000 onboard, which was distributed equally 
aiqong all. They then steered a north-easterly 
course towards Long Island, and when they had ar- 
rived within 16 miles south of Southampton Light, 
they scuttled the brig, set fire to her, and took to the 
boats. Gibbs, Wansley, Dawes and Brownrigg, werje 
in the long boat, and Talbot, Chvirch and Atwell, in 
the jolly boat. It blowed very hard, and the jolly 
boat was upset, and her crew drowned. Those in the 
limg boat, in order to save themselves, found it ne- 
cessary to throw over more than half the money they^ 
had, andfinally succeeded in reaching Pelican Island, 
whence they crossed to Great Bam Island, jpuried the 
money, and went to the house of Mr. Samuel Leon- 
ard. Bbon after they reached Mr. Leonard's house, 
Brownrigg gave information respecting the murder 
and robbery, and the next day, when they left the 
'island, they were arrested at the house of Mir. John- 
son, and committed to Flatbush jail. 

The evidence of the guilt of the prisoners was 
full and conclusive. Their own confession of the 
crime, gratuitously made to Messrs. Merrit and Ste- 
venson, who had the custody of them from Flatbush 
to the city of New- York, could have left not the 
q|i{nbiance of a doubt on the mind of any person who 
J^eard the testimony of those officers. And Wi^ leari^ 
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from tha pc^e^na who reconveyed them to the Pem* 
tentiary on the aigbt of the conyiction of Oibbs, that 
both freely admitted that Brownrigg and Dawes had 
given a faithful relation of the circumstances, except 
in some trifling particulars. 

There was nothing peculiar in their deportment 
4luriDg the trial. The iron visage of Qibbf was 4k^ 
casionally darkened with a transient emotion, but he 
had evidently abandoned all hope of escape, and sat 
the greater part of the time with his hands between 
his knees, calmly surveying the scene before him. 
Wansley was more agitated, and trembled visibly 
when he rose to hear the verdict of the Jury. 

The U. S. District Attorney mov«d for judgment 
upon Thomas J. Wansley, and he was accordingly 
put to'the bar. Judge Betts addressed him as follows: 
— ^*'You were indicted by the Grand Jury in behalf 
x)f the U. S. for the wilful murder of Captain William^ 
Thornby, on board the brig Vineyard, on the high 
seas^ You were tried and found guilty of the mur* 
der. Have you any thing to say why judgment 
should not be pronounced upon you according t^ 
taw ?' The prisoner replied in a firm Umd of voice, 
that he had a few words to say. He had often un« 
derstood that great prejudices existed in respeeiof 
color, .and he had seen it to his sorrow;^ Antipathies 
against blacks existed in the breasts of whi^ men, 
who thought them worthy of les^ustice. The same 
influence extended to Jurors, and was seen in the 
District Attorney, by the pUj^ence he had shown in 
taking the two white n^H as witnesses against him. 
The gieatest ij^t of the testimony against him, he 
eaid, was false ; but he "suscnild npt say there would 
be any injustice in takinirl^i^ ^^^^' His agitation 
here so overpowered him that he declined saying any 
ibing more ; but the Judge encouraged him and be 
proceeded. He said he was not acquainted with any 
4»oe of the crew wbe^^he shipped, and that' he saw 
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16 cilARLES GIBBS. 

the money put oh board the brig. He mentioned.it, 
and when it reached the ears of Atwell, he said, 
" let's have it." A few days afterwards, Atwell told 
him that they were determined to take the brig afad 
have the money ; and when he found that the whole 
crew had joined in the conspiracy, he was induced 
to take a part in it, from a belief that his own life 
would otherwise be in danger. 

Charles Gibbs was then asked what he had to say, 
and replied in a firm, unembarrassed manner, that he 
wished to explain how far he had participated in the 
transaction. " I was a stranger to all the crew when 
I went on board the brig, but Dawes and Church. 
Atwell first mentioned about the money, and wished 
me to aid in getting it, but I refused. Some days 
afterwards, when it was again proposed, I agreed. 
Brownrigg and Dawes also agreed to take the brig, 
and the lives of the mate and captain. A few daya 
afterwards, I tried to abolish their determination, and 
all consented but Dawes and Atwell. I told them I 
would break the nose of the first man that insisted ori 
taking life, and it would have been well for me, if I 
had stood to my resolution ; for then I should not 
have been here. This man, (alluding to Wansley) 
agreed to strike the captain, and I helped to throw 
him overboard; but of the murder of the mate I am 
innocent. , I now commit myself to the care of that 
God who knows all hea,rts, and the hearts of false 
swearers.'* 

His Honor Judge Betis then proceeded to address 
the prisoners. The Court, he said, had listened to 
their appeal, and although there might be something 
in their story, it admitted enough to confirm the jus- 
tice of their sentence. Wansley had conceived that 
his color had everted a baneful efiTect upon his cause; 
but if he would look back and review the proceed- 
ings, he would find the charge on which he had been 
convicted, supported by the most ample proof; and 
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«vea admittihg thai fioth Dawes and Brownrigg had 
sworn falsely, did not the conspiracy prove beyond a 
doubt, that he was a free, voluntary, and active agent 
in depriving two fellow beings of their lives, who 
had given him no cause of offence, nor provi>cation ? 
If there were the shadow of a belief that the pro- 
ceeding were perverted to produce his conviction, 
the Court would allow another opportunity to him to 
be heard. But there was no uncertainty in the case, 
and his very address to the Court showed the judg- 
ment to be true. There was generally, in such 
cases, something palliative, and something to call 
foith human sympathy: — some heat of passion, and 
long smothered resentment. Was it so in this easel 
Had Capt. Thornby offered any provocation, or what 
offence had the mate given ? None. They confided 
in the fidelity of thfe crew, and had done no act, 
wounding or offensive to the feelings of either. 

Gibbs had declared that he did not throw the mate 
overboard, but was he not there aiding by his presence 
and assisting. The very reaching of his hand would 
have saved him. It was murder in law, and murder 
in his heart. The testimony proved that both had been 
guilty, not only of murder, but of robbery, revolt, 
and tne piratical destruction of the vessel ; and had 
they been tried on any of those charges, they must 
have been convicted, and the judgment of the law , 
would have been death. 

It now only remains, said the Judge, to pronounce 
that judgment which the law exacts at the hands, of 
the Court. That judgment is^ that you, Thomas J. 
Wansley, and you, Charles Gibbs, be taken hence 
the place of your confinement, and thence. to 
place of execution, and that you be hanged by v^tt, ^ 
neck until you are dead, and that the Marshal cause ' 
this sentence to be executed on the 22d day of April 
next, between the houis of 10 in the morning and S 
in the afternoon. . 

■if ' 
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The judge pfoeeeded to i^maifk that it was io 
the power of the Court to have ordeied an imtae^ 
diate lexecution, but that it had been deemed ad^* 
Tisable to defer it for a period of six weeks. That 
brief interval was not allowed for the purpose of giv- 
r ing them any hope of pardon. The justice a|id fau* 
manity of the law exacted punishment, and it would 
be in vain for them to suffer their minds to be deluded 
by any such expectation. There were many affect- 
ing and distressing considerations, arising from the 
relation in which they now stood to the worlds Did 
they realize it, and could they understand that they 
were in a condition desperately hopelessi In his 
closing remarks he should address them, be hardly 
knew how to do it, in the manner which he considered 
best calculated to penetrate their hearts. It had no 
dciubt occurred to their minds that it was a dreadful 
thing to die — it was dreadful in old age, wheti the 
faculties and feelings were worn out : the individual 
Btill clung to life. It was doubly so in youth and 
manhood : the soul shrunk from its eaithly termina- 
tion, and could hardly submit to the stern decree. 
If they had gone through all the scenes and perils oi 
th^ir vocation and escaped those feelings, they could 
do so no longer. And it would be well for them to 
ask themselves, what would be their condition after 
death ? The period allowed them would afford them 
time to consult their own reflect ions, and the humani^ 
ty of the Marshal would allow them to communicate 
with such pious men as might be disposed to adminis^ 
. ter to them the consolation of religion, preparatory to 

- . their final departure. , 

^ ' The prisoners were then delivered into the custody 

f of the Marshal, and reconveyed to prison. 

The "confessions of this wretched being, now on 
the confines of eternity, to one of the Police Magis- 
trates, unveil a career of long and desperate crimes; 
and they bring the varying torments of his partially 
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Itirake&ied eoni^ieDce into dn e^dt^tice that id almost' 
vidible*iipon his agitated btow while he recites the 
horiibte catalogue. He has been familiar with 
scenes of blood and carnage, even from his boyhood, 
and an' actire participator in the commission of crimes 
that are stamped with the most shocking baibarity« 
We have been unable to obtain the entire confession 
wliich he has made, but the following brief sketch 
of hk life may be relied on as authentic as £Ar as it 
goes. 

When but about 15 years of age, he was a sailor on 
board the sloop of war Hornet, and was in the action 
when she captured the British sloop of war Peacock^ 
off' the coast of Pemambuco. Upon the return of 
the Hornet to the United States, he followed the gal- 
laikt Capt. Lawrence to the Chesapeake, and became 
a prisoner of war, after the melancholy result of her 
ei»:ouztler with the Shannon. He states that previous 
to the engagement, the crew of the Chesapeake were 
almost in a state of rhutiny, growing out of the non* 
payment of theif prize money, and that the address of 
Capt: Lawrence was received by them with coldness 
and murmurs. After his exchange, he leturned to 
Boston, where having determined to abandon the sea, 
he established himself in the grocery business, with a 
capital of one thousand dollars, which he procured 
from his friends in Rhode Island. How long lie con- 
tinued in that business we know hot, but in the end 
it proved unsuccessful, and he resolved again to try 
the sea for a subsistence. With a hundred dollars in 
his pocket, the remnant of his property, he embarked 
in the ship John, for Buenos Ayies, and his means 
being exhausted soon after his arrival there, he ei^ 
tered on board a Buenos Ayrean privateer, and sailed 
on a cruize. A quarrel between the officers and crew 
in regard to the ^vision of the prize money, led even-^ 
tually to a mutiny ; and the mutineers gaining the 
ascendency^ took possession of the tassel, landed the 
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cifficers somewbere on the c(M|8t of Florida, and steered 
for the West Indiegi, with hea,rte resolved to make their 
fortunes at all hazards. The horrible atrocities which 
they committed are fully developed in the con- 
fei^on9 of Gibbs.. By which we know that he 
Was a co-opercftor in the capture of nearly twenty 
vessels, and in the murdee of nearly four hun« 

DRED HUMAN BIKINGS. 

On one occasion they captured a Dutch ship, bound 
firom Curacoa to Liverpool, with a valuable cargo, and 
ccNoipany of thirty souls, including the crew. All 
were put to death with the exception of a young ladyt 
nbout 17, who though spared, was compelled to witness;, 
the heart-rending spectacle of the butchery of her 
&theT and mother, before her eyes. They kept her 
on board for some time, and when it was determined to 
proceed to Havana, a consultation was held to decide 
wheUier it would be safe to give her liberty upim their, 
arrival. The majority were apprehensive that tdbe; 
might betray them, and it was therefore resolved that 
she must die. Pdson was administered to her, and 
i^e soon shared tkefate (tf her par^ats. Gibbs dedaresi 
that of all the murders in which he has partic^ialed^i 
no one has harrowed his soul with so much remoise asiv 
the recollection of the cold blooded destruction of this 
interesting and accomplished female. He avers that 
he made a vigOTOus eflfort to rescue her, but that he 
was overawed by the rest of his comradeSji who would* 
listen to no mercy. 

On another occasion, an American ship, the Caro-* 
line, was captured by two of the piratical vessels, and 
run asdiore off Cape Antonio. They Were busily en- 
gaged in landing the cargo, when the U. S. brig En- 
terprise hove in sight, and sent her barges to attack 
them. The pirates defended themselves for some time 
behind a small four gun battery, which they had 
erected, but in the end were forced to abandon their 
own vessels abd the pri25e, and fly for safety to the. 
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tnountakis. This account, as giveii by Gibbs, may be 
true, though we have no distinct recollection of such a 
circumstance. We find, however, by a recurrence to 
our files, that a piratical sloop and schooner were 
destroyed by the British sloop of war Icarus, neir Ha- 
vana, in the summer of 1824, under similar circum^ 
stances, and that most of the pirates, when attacked 
by her barges, made for the shore and fled to the 
woods. The sloop of war found therfe twelve vessels 
which had been burnt to the water's edge, and it waei 
satisfactorily ascertained that their creU)s amounting to 
om hundred and fifty persona had been murdered. There 
18, therefore, some reason to beheve that Gibbs may 
refer to this affair, and that the vessel was the Britiabl^' 
rioop of war above mentioned, and not the EnterjNiBey 
as the {Hrates supposed at the time. 

The barque Transit, an American vessel, was also 
^ptusidd by them, and the whole of her crew destroyed. 
^' Havana was the general resort of the pirates, to 
dispose of their booty^ There they sauntered about 
wimout af^rehension, and even lodged at the same 
h&aseB with many of the American officers who Vies% 
4l|M( opt to destroy them. He states that he was ac% 
il|uaaQted vrith many of the officers^ and was apprised 
of all their intended movements before they l^ft the 
harbor. 

After their complete expulsion from thase seas, we 
JLi^ isaadvised of the course of Gibbs until he sailed 
sometime during the last i^ring for Gibraltar, and 
thence to Algiers, in the hope of getting oa board some 
of the Barbary corsairs.- The blockade of the harbor 
by the French fleet prevented the accomplishment of 
his purpose, and he returned by the way of Mar- 
seilles to Boston. He embarked thence fot New-Qr- 
leans, where he shipped as one of the crew of the brig 
itrineyard. 

We have seen two letters from him to a fiiend, since 
l^tence w^ passed upon bim^ v(4uch evince som^ 
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anguish of spirit, but there id no reason to conclude that 
he is so thoroughly penitent that he would not, by the 
recovery of his liberty, rush again, if he had aa oppor- 
tunity, into the perpetrajtion of similar acts of atrocity. 
Wansley, the steward, appeared to be comparatively 
happy, and devoted the whole of his time to a prepara- 
tion for the awful scene that so soon awaited him, 
Brownrigg and Davis, the two of the crew upon whose 
testimony Oibbs and Wansley were convicted, were 
discharged, with a solemn and impressive admonition. 

CONFESSION. 



« , 



Soon after his arrest, and before his trial, he ex- 
pressed a desire to Henry W. Menitt, one of the Po^ 
lice marshals^ to make some communications to a 
tnagistrate respecting his ceireer and crimes. The 
officer made known his wish to James Hopson, Esq. 
•one of the Police Magistrates of the city of New Yorl^ 
and that gentleman, presuming, that a developement 
of the circumstances attending his piracies would be 
highly important and valuable to the mercantile com- 
munity, proceeded to the prison at Bellevue, tare-i 
ceive his confession. The disclosures made to that 
gentlenian will be found in the sequel. The other 
details presented in the following narrative^ were 
conminnicated to Mr. Merritt, Police Officer, the de- 
puty keeper of Bridewell, and another person, at dif- 
ferent times, gnd were conunitted to paper by them 
on the spot, very nearly in his own language. That 
they are all true we do not undertake to affirm; but 
that they are in the main, founded in truth, we do 
most sincerely believe. Some of them are so strongly 
corroborated by circumstances, as to leave hardly a 
doubt on the minds of the most sceptical. 

The first account that he gives of himself is, that 
his father obtained a situation for him in the United 
States sloop-of-war Hornet, Capt. Lawrence, during 
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the ladt war with England, in which vessel he made 
two cruises; in the last of which she captured and 
sunk the enemy's sloop of war Peacock, off the coast 
of Pemambuco, after an engagement of 30 minutes. 
On the arrival of the Hornet in the U. States, Capt. 
Lawrence was assigned by the government to the 
command of the frigate Chesapeake, then lying in 
Boston harbor, and Gibbs accompanied him to that 
ill-fated vessel in the month of April, 1 813. "Early 
in the month of May," says he, "we received a chal- 
lenge from Capt. Broke, of the frigate Shannon, and 
we instantly m^ade preparations to go to sea, and risk 
' a battle. We stood down the harbor about 1 1 o'clock, 
and commenced the action about 3, P. M. off Cape 
Ann. It lasted about 30 minutes, with great slaugh- 
ter, especially on board the Chesapeake. I escaped 
miraculously, with only a sabre wound upon my 
nose, the only wound I ever received in my life. The 
loss of the Chesapeake was 65 killed and 100 
wounded— one half mortally. We were taken into 
Halifax, where I remained about four months." 
^ After his exchange, he abandoned all idea of fol- 
lowing the sea for a subsistence, went home to Rhode 
Island, and remained there a few months, but being 
unable to conquer his propensity to lead a roving life, 
he entered on 'board a ship bound to New Orleans 
and thence to Stockholm. On the homeward pas- 
sage they were compelled to put into Bristol, Eng- 
land, in distress, where the ship was otiiidemned and 
he proceeded to Liverpool, and returned to the United 
States in the ship Amity, Capt. Maxwell. Shortly 
after his return home, the death of an uncle put him 
in possession of about two thousand dollars, with 
which he established himi^elf in the grocery business 
in Boston. This undertaking was far from being 
profitable, and he was often under the necessity of 
applying to his father for assistance, which was al- 
frays afforded, accompanied with good advice and his 
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Miesflia^. The stock wai finally sold at akction, for 
$hont 900 dollars, which he soon squandered in ale- 
housed and among profligates. I{is fi^tKer hearing 
'of his dissipation^ wrote affectionately and eiirnestiy 
to him to come home, but he stubbornly refiMd, and 
went to eea again, in the ship John, CapU ^own, 
bound for the Inland of Margarita. ' < 

After their arrival, he left the ship, ahd ent^ered on 
board the Colombian privateer Maria^ Gapt. 3ell. 
They cruised for about two months in the Bay of 
Mexico, around Cuba, but the crew becoming dissa- 
tisfied in consequence of the non-payment of their 
prize-money, a mutiny arose, the crew'^took possessioa 
of the schooner, and landed the officers near Pensa- 
cola. »A number of days elapsed Iiefore it was final- 
ly decided by them what course to pursue. Some 
advised that they should cruise as before, under the 
Colombian commission; others proposed to hoist the 
Black Flag. They cruised for a short time without 
any success, and it was then imammoti; Z;^ def ermtned 
to hoist the black flagy and declare war against M na&om* 
Their bloody purpose was not carried however, into 
immediatcr execution. They boarded a number <rf 
vessels, and allowed them to pass unmolested, there 
being no specie on board, and thejr cargoes not being 
convertible into any thing valuable to themselves. 
At last one of the cr^w named Antonio, suggested 
that an arrangement could be made with a man in 
Havana, that would be mutually beneficial; — that he 
would receive all their goods, sell them, and divide 
the proceeds. This suggestion being favorably re- 
ceived, they ran up within two miles of the Moro Cas- 
tle, atid sent Antonio on shore to see the merchant 
and make a contract with him. Previous to this, 
Gibbs was chosen to na^^ate the vessel. Antonio 
succeeded in arranging every thing accorditig to their 
wishes, and Cape Antonio was appointed as the place 
of reofibazvous. The merchant was tD furnish drogers 
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to it^xi&i^g^ thPrg^i^ )tp Havana, which was done by 
him for f^tp'ihAii.i^^ years. 

The Marm how put to sea, with a crew of about 
^50,men,pTiDci pally Spaniards and Americans, with 
s every hope of infamous success. iThe first vessel she 
fell in with was the Indispensable, an English ship, 
bound to Havana, which was taken and carried to 
Cape Antonio. The crew were immediatehf destroyed: 
those who tesisted were hewn to pieces: those who 
<^i6d no resistance, were reserved to be shot and 
thrown oferboard. Such was the ma^nner in which 
they proceedM in all their subsequent captures. The 
unhappy being that cried for mercy in the hope that 
something like humanity was to be found in the 
breasts of even the worst of men, shared the same fate 
with him who resolved to sell his life at the highest 
price. A French brig, with a valuable cargo of wine 
and silk, was taken shortly aften the vessel was 
burnt aind the crew murdered. 

The sanguinary scenes through which Gibbs had 
passed, now eiffectually wrought up his desperation 
to the highest pitch, and being as remarkable for his 
coolness and intrepidity as he was for his skill in na* 
vigatipn, he was unanimously chosen to be their lea- 
del* in all their future enterprises. To reap a golden 
harvest without the hazard of encountering living 
witnesses of their crimes, it was unanimouslj^esol- 
ved to spare w lives and to bum and plunder without 
mercy. They knew that the principle inculcated by 
the old maxim that "dead men tell no tales," was the 
only safe one for them, and they scrupulously fol- 
lowed it. Gibbs states that he never had occa«iott 
to give orders to begin the work of death. The Spa- * 
niards were eager to accomplish that object withoirf 
delay, and generally every unhappy victim disap- 
peared in a very few minutes after they gained th« 
deckof a vQffiel. 

3 
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He now directed his couise towards the Bahama 
Banks, where they captured a brig, believed to be the 
William from New- York for some port in Mexico, 
with a cargo of furniture; destroyed the crew^ took her 
to Cape Antonio, and sent the furniture and other 
articles to their friend at Havana. Sometime during 
this cruise, the pirate was chased for nearly a whole 
day by an U. S. ship, supposed to be the John Adams; 
they hoisted Patriot colors, and finally escaped. In 
the early part of the summer of 1817, they took the 
Earl of Moira, an English ship from London, with a 
cargo of dry goods. The crew were destrtn/ed^ the ves- 
sel burnt, and the goods carried to the Cape. There 
they had a settlement with their Havana friend, and 
the proceeds were divided according to agreement. 

Gibbs then repaired to Havana, introduced himself 
to the merchant, and made further arrangements for 
the successful prosecution of his piracies. While 
there, he became acquainted with many of the Eng- 
lish and American naval oflScers, inquired respecting 
the success 6f their various expeditions for the sup- 
pression of piracy, and made himself acquainted with 
the speed of their vessels, and all their intended 
movements. 

On his arrival at Cape Antonio, he found that his 
comrades were in a state of complete mutiny and re- 
bellion, and that several of them had been killed. 
His energy checked the disturbance, and all agreed 
to submit to his orders, and put any one to death who 
should dare to disobey them. 

During the cruise which was made in the latter 
part of 1817 and the beginning of 1818, a Dutch ship 
from Curacoa was captured, with a cargo of West 
India goods, and a quantity of silver plate. The 
passengers and crew, to the number of 30, were all 
destroyed, with the exception of a young female about 
17, who fell upon her knees and implored Gibbs to 
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save her life. The appeal was successfikl, and h^ 
promised to save her, though he knew it would lea<^ 
to dangerous conseqqences among his crew. She 
was carried to Cape Aiitonio, and kept there about 
two months; but the dissatisfaction increased until it 
broke out at last into open mutiny, and one of the pi^ 
rates was shot by Gibbs for daring to lay hold of her 
with a view of beating out her brains. Gibb» wa* 
compelled in the end to submit hei fate to a council 
of war, at which it was decided that the preservatiott 
of their own lives made her sacrifice indispensable! 
He therefoie. acquiesced in the decision^ and gave or- 
ders to have her destroyed by poison, which was im- 
mediately done. 

The piratical schooner was shortly afterwards dli-^ 
ven ashore near the Cape, and so much damaged that 
it was found neceesary to destroy her. A new sharp 
built schooner was in consequence provided by their 
faithful friend in Havana, called the Picciana, and 
despatched to their rendezvous. In this vessel they 
cruised successfully for more thaa four years. Among 
the vessels taken a^d destroyed, with their crews, wer^ 
the Belvidere, Dido, a Dutch brig, the British bark 
Larch, the other vessels enuiherated in the list fur- 
nished to Justice Hopson, and many others whose 
names are not recollected. They had a very narrow 
escape at one time, from the English man-of-war brig 
Coronation. In the early part of October, 1 821, they 
captured the ^hip Lucius of Charleston, took her to 
Cape Antonio, and were busily engaged in landings 
^her cargo, when the U. S. brig Enterprise, Captain 
Kearney, hove in sight, and ffiscovering their vessele 
4| iiitcbor^ sent in her barges to attack them. A se«» 
riou» engagement followed; they defended them* 
seiyes for some time behind a four gun battery, but in 
.the end, were defeated with considerable loss, and 
compelled to abandon their vessels and booty, andfly 
to the mountains for safety. In ihe list of vessels 
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destroyed as stated in the eonfe^sioiti to Justice Hqv 
aqn, Gibbs s{ieaks of tbis ship as the Caroline of 
Charleston. But he afterwards Recollected that it 
was the Lucius, and proceeded to state a. variety of 
circumstances, which prove beyond a question the 
correctness af his recollection. By a recuirence to 
Bewspaper files, we find that such a sliip was captured 
by the pirates off Cape Antonio in Octdber, 1821, and 
was shortly after retaken by the U. S. brig Enterprise, 
Capt. Kearney, while the piiates were landing her 
cargo. Gibbs state^that according to the best of his 
belief only one of the crew had been killed at the 
fime they were forced to abandon the ship. The isame 
account says that the British brig Larch, of St. An- 
drews, frpm Kingston for Havana, was taken by the 
fdrates, and recaptured at the same time by the Enter- 
prise. This is doubtless the Larkin spoken of by 
Gibbs in the confession made to Justice Hopeon, 
which we here subjoin: 

City Prism and Sridewell, March 6, 1831. 

QjUestion. Charles Gibb8,-*--4ny name is Mr. Hop- 
mn. I understand from Mr. Merritt ,you wished to 
see me. He told me so some ten or twelve days 
since, and the weather being so cold, I have put off 
coming until now. He informed me you wished ta 
make some communications which you would not 
make to any other person. 

Jli^. — I have. 

Ques. — ^Gibbs, are you going to tell me the truths 
or is it to amuse me, and make me write a long story 
that will not amount to any thing. 

Am, — I shall tell noChing but the truth;^ and it is 
only on condition that you will swear not to divulge 
any thing I may say when I am on my trial, dnd at 
no time after, if I should get clear. 

My reply was, (says Mr. Hopson,) that I should 
not take my oath, but I would give him my word that 
it should be kept a secret according to his requests 



Under this |iMiise he stated aa4^yNiNirs: — ^^at he 
commenced pifti^jr in the year 181B/ia the schooner 
Sans Souce, belonging to the Island of Maigai^ and 
that since that time he has been in several othei^ ves- 
sels engaged «in the $ame business. That many of 
his comrades are now living in the United States^ bxu 
whose names he never would mention: That they 
bad taken from many vessels large sums of money, 
^nd various at tides of merchandise* He had no 
doubt he had been concerned in robbing forty differ- 
ent vessels; and on reflection, could mention many of 
the names. He then gave me the names of the fol- 
lowing vessels: 

Brig Jane, of Liverpool; eargo dry goods. Crew 
destroyed, vessel burnt. ' 

. Brig (name forgotten,) of New York, from the Spa* 
nish Maine; took money from her. Crew destroyed, 
vessel burnt. 

Brig Belvidere, of Boston, taken in the Gulf; c^rwr 
and vessel destroyed. 

Two French Brigs, in the <}ulf of Mexico; Ex«)ney 
taken^— ^rews and vessels destroyed. 

Ship Providence, of Providence; took from her 
$10,000. She was suffered to pass^ as. ExaminanX 
could not consent to destroy his own townsmen. 

Ship William, of Salem; took from her dry goods 
and money. Crew and vessel destroyed. 

Bark Dido, of Bremen, took from her dry goodls. 
Vessel and crew destroyed. 

Bark Larkin, of London; took from her a large 
quantity of dry goods. Vessel and crew destroyed. 

Genoese brig, name unknown; took from her a 
large quantity of plate, some gilt edge paper, and 
from twenty to thirty piano fortes. 

A French ship, cargo wine; vessel and crew des- 
troyed. 

Th^c William Dawson, of New York; boarded he? 
^d let npr pass. 
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ShipEari df Moira, of London; tdok from her Ary 
jjoodis and money. Vessel and crew destroyed. 

Ship Indispensable, of London; took from her dry 
goods and money. Vessel and crew destroyed. 

A Dutch ship from Curacoa, bound to Holland. 
There were thurty passeng^s in her; some of them 
were females. Took a large quantity of plate, des* 
troyed the vessel, and all on board except a yOung girl, 
the daughter of one of the families. Took her to the 
west end of Cuba, Cape Antonio, where we had a 
tendezvous, and where we had a small fort that moun- 
ted four guns. We kept her about two months, and 
she was then killed; and this circumstance hurt his 
feelings more than any act of his life; which is the 
only act he can say he was sorry for. [Afterwards 
told me that she was poisoned.] The girl was about 
17 or 18 years of age; her father, mother, and all her 
relations were on board the vessel. 

Thwe were many other vessels taken and destroyed, 
♦and among them, Americans. Every thing valuable 
was taken from them, and vessels and crews destroyed. 
The goods were sent to a Spanish House in the Hava- 
na, who sold them. We had a contract with the 
House, and received half the proceeds. 

While I was in the schooner Margarita, we took the 
American ship Caroline, and run her on shore at Cape 
Antonio, (Cuba.) The United States armed vessel, 
the Enterprise, came along shortly after, and before we 
had a chance of taking any thing out of her, the crew 
or part of the crew of the Enterprise landed; we had a 
fight tvith them, some of our men were killed, and I be- 
lieve some of theirs. We were beaten and driven to 
the mountains, where we remained some days. We 
then separated; some got to Trinidada, south side Cu- 
ba; others got to the Havana. The crew of the En- 
terprise destroyed our fort, took the goods from the 
Caroline and our two vessels, the Margarita and Pic- 
ciana, which were principally dry goods. The cargo 
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of the Cardline was dry gooda principafly, as appeared 
from the bills of Jading. 

[Her^ is a long statement given of the moneys taken, 
aad where secreted.] 

Quesi—Gibbsy why were you so cruel as to kill so 
many persons, when you,had got all their money, which 
was all you wanted? . 

^^ — The laws are the cause of so many murders. 

Qu€8. — How can that be? what do you mean? 
. «i^. — Because a man has to suffer def^h for piracy; 
and the punishment for murder is no more. Then you 
know, all witnesses are out of the way, and I am sure 
if the punishment was different, there would not be so 
many murders. 

Qmcs. — Have you any objection to tell me the names 
of any persons who have been concerned in piracy, or 
who received the gains of pirates? 

iSns. — There are many now in the United States, 
but I will not mention their names. I know that when 
I was cruising, the Governor of tte Isle of Pines was 
concerned with pirates, and I wont mention any others.* 

H(^e we separated (says Justice Hopson) and be 
wished me to call and see him again, which I promised. 

I visited him again on the 19th March. At that ' 
visit, nothing but <M>nversation took place. , I asked 
him many questions; he conversed with great freedom; 
repeated to me, the vessels he first informed me had 
been robbed and destroyed. At this visit I questioned 
him about the following vessels, at the request of Mr. 
Amos Butler, who handed me a list of them, viz: — ^Ma- 
ry Augusta, from Antwerp to Mobile? said he had no 
recollection of her. 

Dutch vessels from Europe to Caracoa? - To this 
question he said that in the year 1822, a Dutch ship 
and a bark were taken off the Bahama Bank, and two 
days after, they (the pirates,) run in under the Moro 
Castle. Their vessel was a privateer schooner, with 
a Big Chm amidships, whi<^ they had under cover. 
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After they had been in port two days, tw^boat^^ crews 
came in and said their vessels had been takien, off the 
Bahama Bank. "^ 

Providence of Providence? Two times; once frour 
Liverpool to N. York, and once from Mobile to New 
York; stopped her once, as will be seen by his first 
accou^it. 

Br. brig Lacooyer, two years ago from Jamaica to 
St. Johns? Knew nothing of her. 

Brig Transit, EUet, from Trinidad to N. York, two 
years ago? Knows nothing of her. 

Candace from Boston to Sumatra, in 1824, robbed 
of $19,000? Knows nothing of her. 

Topaz in 1828, from Calcutta, crew murdered? 
Knows nothing of her. 

I then left him, under the promise that I would come 
and see bim again. He set the following Wednesijay 
week. ' 

I again visited him on Wednesday morning, 23d 
*March, and then told him I expected all he had told me 
coidd not be true; and qh I had a list of the various 
vessels he said had been plundered, and the crews bor- 
dered, I wished him to go on and repeat them again, 
and such others as he could recollect. Here follows 
the account, as given this day: 

Brig William, of N. Y. vessel and crew destroyed, - 
Bark Larkin, of London, do do 

Brig Belvidere, of Boston, /do do 

Ship Indispensable, of London, do do 

Sbip Eari of Moira, of London, do do 

Two French brigs, on Bahama Banks, do 
A Genoese brig, from Straits, do do 

A N. York brig, name forgotten, do do 

A French ship from Europe, do do 

Dutch ship, on S. Cuba, cargo dry goods do 
Putch ship Dido, do do 

Do. brig, from Europe, dp i(K 
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JPf qii^j^ce of Providence, took oat ^10^000, and let 
i^0ei9^ because the crew were his townsmen, 
^^^irk Transit, in year 1824 or 25, cargo molasses^ 
^Pl^sel and cargo destroyed. 

Dutch ship from Curacoa in 1819, vessel and cargo 
destroyed. 

Commenced in the year 1816, in the privateer Ma- 
ria, Capt. Bell, of the port of Margarita, in the Island of 
Santa Martha. ' Capt. Bell was from somewhere up 
North River, at or ney Hudson. Took the vessel from 
the officers, and set tnem on shore at Pensacola. 

The Picciana was sent' to Cape Antonio for them, 
from the Havana; wont tell by whom. 

The ship that he mentioned as having been run on 
shore at Cape Antonio, was the Caroline of Charleston, 
from Liverpool— [GibWs afterwards recollected thai 
this ship was the Lucius.] 

I then withdrew from the prison, and left Merritt with 
him. — When I sav^ Merritt afterwards, he informed 
me that Gibbs had given him an account of himself up 
to the time he commenced piracy. 

Dditered to Mr. MerriUj March Slsty 1831, at the 
r0fueH 0f Oi^. 

On one occasion Gibbs states that he cruised for 
more than three weeks off the Capes of the Delaware, 
an the hope of falling in with the Rebecca Sims, a Phi- 
ladelphia ship, bound ^or Canton. They knew that 
she woidd have a large quantity of specie on board, 
but they were disappointed in their booty. The ship 
passed them in the night.- ^ 

Sometime in the course of the year 1819, he st|llfca[ 
that he left Havana ^nd came to the United States, 
bringing with him about $30,000. He passed several 
weeks in the city of New- York, and then went to Bos- 
ton, whence he took passage to Liverpool in the ship 
Emerald. Before he sailed, however, he had squan- 
dered a large part of his money in dissipation and gam- 
bling. He remained in Liverpool a tew months and 
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then returned to Boston in the ship Topaz, Cttpt. Lewis. 
His residence in Liverpool at that time is satisfactorily 
ascertained from another source besides his own con- 
fession. A female now in this city was well acquainted 
with hini there, where, she says, he lived like a gentle- 
man, with apparently abundant means of support. In 
speaking of his acquaintance with this female, he says, 
"I fell in with a woman, who I tnought was all virtue, 
but she deceived me, and I am sorry to say that a heart 
that never felt abashed at scenes of carnage and blood, 
was made a child of for a time by her, and I gave way 
to dissipation to drown the torment. How often when 
the fumes of liquor have subsided, have I thought of 
my good and affectionate parents, and of their Godlike 
advice! But when the little monitor began to move 
within me, I immediately seized the cup to hide myself 
from myself, and drank until the sense of intoxication 
was renewed. My friends advised me to behave my* 
self like a man, and promised me their assistance, but 
the demon still haunted me, and I spurned their advice.'' 
He subsequently returned to Boston, sailed for Ha- 
vana, and again commenced his piratical career. In 
18^6, he revisited the United States, and bearing of the 
iBrar between Brazil and the Republic of Buenos Ayres, 
Miled from Boston in the bng Hitty of Portsmouth, 
wUh a determination as he states, of trying his fortune 
in defence of a republican government, tjpon his ar- , 
fivnl, he madehimself known to Admiral Brown, and 
communicated his desire to join their navy. The ad- 
miral accompanied him to the Governor, and a Lieute- 
nant's commission being given him, he joined a ship of 
34 guas, called the Twenty Fifth of May. "Here," 
says Gibb0i, "I found Lieutenant Dodge, an old ac- 
quaintance, and a number of other persons with whom 
I had sailed. When the Governor gave me the com- 
inission, he told me they wanted no cowards in their 
Navy, to which I rephed that I thought he would have 
00 apprehension of my cowardice or skill when he be« 
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tsame acquainted with W. He thanked me, and said 
he hoped he should not be deceived; upon which we 
drank to his health and to the success of the Republic. 
He then presented me with a sword, and told me to 
wear th^t as my companion through the doubtful strug- 
gle in which the Republic was engaged. I told him I 
never would disgrace it, so long as I had a nerve in, 
my arm. I remained on board the ship in the capacity 
of 5th Lieutenant for about four monttis, during which 
time we had a number of skirmishes with the enemy. 
Having succeeded in gaining the confidence of Admiral 
Brown, he put me in command of a privateer schooner, 
mounting two long 24 pounders and 46 men. I sailed 
from Buenos Ayres, made two good cruises, and re- 
turned safely to port. I then bought one half of a new 
Baltimore schooner, and sailed again, but was cap- 
tured seven days out, and carried into Rio Janeiro, 
where the Brazilians paid me my change. I remained 
there until peace took place, then returned to Buenos 
Ayres, and thence to New York." 

After the lapse of about a year, which he passed in ' 
travelling from place to place, Gibbs states that the ^f^ 
ii<rar between France and Algiers attracted his atten- '^*'%., 
tion. Knowing that the French commerce presented ^^ 
a fine opportunity for plunder, he determined to em- 
bark for Algiers and offer his services to the Dey. He 
accordingly took passage from New- York in the Sally 
Ann, belonging to Bath, landed at Barcelona, crossed 
to port Mahon, and endeavored to make his way to 
Algiers. The vigilance of the French fleet prevented 
the accomplishment of his purpose, and he proceeded 
to Tunis. There finding it unsafe to attempt a journey 
to Algiers across the desert, he amused bimsdf with 
contemplating the ruins of Carthage, and reviving his 
recollections of her war with the Romans. He after- 
wards took passage to Marseilles, and.thence to Bos- 
ton. From Boston he sailed to New Orleans, and 
there entered as one of the crew of the brig Vineyards 
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To a question Vfhj he who hat been accustomed to 
command, should enter && a common sailor on board 
the Vineyard, he answered that he sought employment 
to assuage the horr^MPS of reflection. 

He solemnly dccl?ired that he had no agency in the 
murder of the mate, for which he was tried and con- 
victed, and was unable to understand how he could be 
found guilty^ w^hen he stood by and looked passively on 
the scene erf destruction. He readily admited, however, 
his participation in the mutiny, revolt and robbery, and 
in the murder of Capt. Thornby. He often asked if he 
should not be murdered in the streets, if he had his 
liberty, and was recognized, and frequently exclaimed, 
"Oh, if I had got into Algiers, I never should have been 
in this prison to be hung for murder." 

Though he gave no evidence of a "contrite heart" 
for the horrible crimes of which he confessed himself 
guilty, yet he evidently dwelt upon their recollection 
with great unwillingness. If a question was asked him, 
'how were the crews generally destroyed?' he answered 
quickly and briefly, and instantly changed the topic 
either to the circumstances that attended his trial, or to 
his exploits in Buenos Ayres. After his trial, his frame 
Was somewhat enfeebled, his face pal^, and his eyes 
more sunken; but the air of his bold, enterprising and 
desperate mind still remained. In his narrow cell, he 
seemed more like an object of pity than vengeance; was 
affable and communicative, and when he smiled, exhi- 
bited so mild and gentle a countenance, that no one 
would have taken him to be a villain. His conversation 
was concise and pertinent, and his style of illustration 
quite original. 

To correct the impression which some of our public 
prints have thrown out that Gibbs, Kke other criminals, 
was disposed to magnify and exaggerate his crimes, it 
may be well to state that while in prison, a chart of 
ithe West Indies (Jocelyn's) was handed him, contain- 
ing the names of about 90 vessels which were boarded 
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ttfid plundered by pkSsm from 1817 to 1825, with ft 
request that he would mark those of whose robbery he 
hati any recollection. The chart was returned with 
but one mark, and that upon the ship Lucius of Charles- 
ton. When questioned afterwardt3 in regard to that 
vessel, he gave such an account of her, and of her 
subsequent re-capture by the Enterprise, as left no 
doubt respecting the truth of hi« statement. Had he 
been desirous of increasing the black catalogue^ here 
was so fine an opportunity, that he would undoubtedly 
have availed hintself of it. He has repeatedly stated 
that he was concerned in the robbery of more than fartf 
vessdsy and in the destruction of more than twenty^ with 
their entire crews. Many of those destroyed had pas- 
sengers on board, which makes it probable that he has 
been an agent in the murder of nearly four hundrei> 

HUMAN 'BEINQS ! ! 

Gibbs was married in Buenos Ayres, where he now 
has a child living. His wife is dead. By a singular 
concurrence of circumstances, the woman with whom 
he became acquainted in Liverpool, and who is said 
at that time to have borne a decent character, was 
lodged in the same prison with himself. He wrote 
her two letters after his confinement, both of which 
are before us. They indicate a good deal of native ta- 
lent, but /Very little education. The spelling is bad, and 
no regard is paid to putictuation, capitals, &c. One of 
these letters we subjoin to gratify the perhaps innocent 
curiosity which is naturally felt to know the peculiari- 
ties of a man's mind and feelings under such circum- 
stances, and not for the purpose of intimating a belief 
that he is truly penitent. The reader will be surprised 
at the apparent readiness with which he makes quota- 
tions from Scripture. 

Bellevue Prison, March 20, 1831. 
It is with regret that I take my pen in hand to ad- , 
Arcfss you with these few lines, under the great embar- 
tassment of my feelings^ placed within these gloomy 
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wdtef my body bound with chains, and und^ the aw** 
fifl sentence of death, (t is enough to thi'ow the 
strongest mind into gloomy prospects, but I find that 
Jesus Christ is sufficient to give consolation to the 
most despairing sod. For he saith that he that 
Cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. But it is 
impossible to describe, unto you the emotions of my 
feelings. My breast is like the tempestuous ocean, 
raging in its own shame^ harrowing up the bottom of 
my own soul. But I look forward to that serene calm 
when r shall sleep with kings and counsellors of the 
earth. There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest. There the prisoners rest 
together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
And I trust that there my breast will not be ruffed by 
the storm of sin,-^for the thing which I greatly feared 
has come upon me. I was not in safety, neither had I 
rest; yet trouble came. It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth to him good. When I saw you in Li- 
verpool, and a peaceful calm wafted across both our 
breasts, and justice no claim upon us, little did I 
think to meet you in the gloomy walls of a strong Pri- 
son, and the arm of justice stretched out with the 
sword of the law, awaiting the .appointed period to 
execute the dreadful sentence. I have had a fair {n'os* 
pect in the world, at last it budded, and' brought forth 
tbegaUows. I am shortly to mount that scamd, and 
to bid adieu to this world, and all that was ever dear 
to my breast. But I trust that vfhen my body is moun- 
ted on the gallows high, the heavens above^ will smile 
and pity me. I hope that you will reflect on your past, 
and fly to that Jesus who stands with open arms to 
receive you. Your character is lost it is true. When 
the wicked turneth from the wickedness that they have 
committed, I hey shall save their soul alive. Let us 
imagine for a moment that we see the souls standing 
'before the awful tribunal, and we hear its dreadful sen- 
tence, depart ye cursed into everlasting fire« Imagine 
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you bear the awful liamentations of a soul in hclL It 
vfould be 6tiougb to melt your heart, if it was w9 hard as 
adamant. You would faQ upon your knees aniil^ plead 
for God's mercy, as a famished person would for food; 
or as a dying criminal would for a pardon. We soon, 
very soon, must go the way whehce we shall ne'er re- 
turn. Our names will be struck off the records of the 
Irving, and enrolled in the vast catalogues of the dead: 
But may it ne'er be numbered with the damned. I hope , 

it win please God to set you at your liberty, and that 
you may see the sins and follies of your life past. I 
shall now close my letter with a few words which I 
liope^ou will receive as from a dying man: and I hope 
that every important truth of this lettier may sink deep 
in your heart and be a lesson to you through life. 

Rising grief&distres? my soul. 
And tears on tears successive roll^-^ 
For many an evil voice is near. 
To chide my woes and mock my fear; 
And silent memory weeps alone, 
0*er hours of peace and gladness flown. 
I still remain your sincere friend, 

Cbarx^ G1BB8. 

On Friday, April twenty-second, 1831, Gibbs an^ 
Wansley paid the penalty of their crimes. Both pri- 
soners arrived at the gallows about twelve o'clock, 
accompanied by the marshal, his aids, and some twenty 
or thirty United States' Marines. Two clergynaeji 
attended them to the fatal spot, where every, thing 
being in readiness, and the ropes adj\jsted about their 
necks, the throne of Mercy was fervently addressed 
in their behalf. Wansley then prayed earnestly him- 
self, and afterwards joined in singing a h3nii{t These 
exercises concluded, Gibbs addressed the spectators 
nearly as follows : ' , , 

Mt DEAR FRIENDS, ^ . * ' % 

My crimes have been heinous — and although I ara 
now about to suffer for the murder of Mr. Roberts, I 
fiolenmly declare my innocence of the transaction. It 
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is true, I stood by and isaw the fatal deed done, and 
stretched not forth my arm to save hun: the techni- 
calities of the law believe me giiilty of the charge — 
but in the presence of my Grod, before whom I shall be 
ia a few minutes, I declare I did not murder him. 

I have made a fiill and frank confesdon to Mr. Hop- 
son, which probably most of my hearers present have 
already read; and should any of the friends of those 
whom I have been accessary to, or engaged in the 
murder of, be now present, before my Maker I beg 
Aeir forgiveness — it4s the only boon J ask— ^rid as I 
hope for pardon through the blood of Christ, surely 
this request will not be withheld by man, to a Worm, 
like ftiyself, standing as I do, on the very verge of eter- 
nity ! Another moment, and I cease to exist — and 
could I ^d in my bosom room to imagine that the 
spectators now assembled, had forgiven me, the scaffold 
would have no terrors, mar could the precept which my 
much respected friend, the marshal of the district, is 
about to execute. Let me then, in this public manner, 
return my sincere thanks to him, for his kind and gen- 
tlemanly depoftment during my confinement. He was 
to me hke a father, and his hinnanity to a dying man I 
hope will be duly appreciated by an enligljtened com* 
mujiity. 

My first crime was Piracy y for which my Life would 
pay the forfeit on conviction; no punishment could be 
inflicted on me farther than that, and therefore I had 
nothing to fear but detection, for had my offences been 
millions of times more aggravated than they now are. 
Death must have satisfied all. 

Gibbs having concluded, Wansley be|^n. He said 
he* might be called a pirate, a robber, and a murderer, 
and he was all of these, but he hoped and trusted Grod 
would, through Christ, wash away his aggravated 
crimes and offences, and not cfst him entirely out. 
His feelings, he said, were so overpowered that he 
hardly knew how to address those about him, but h<^ 



firankly admitted the justness of the senteiice,.alld con- 
cluded by declaring that he had no hope of pardon 
except thiougli the atoning^ blood of his Redee]a|er, and 
wished that his sad fate might teach others to shua 
the broad road to ruin, and travel in that of virtue, 
which would lead to honor and happinef&in this world, 
and an immortal crown of gloty in that to cotbe. 

He then shook ha^ds with Gibbs, the officers ani^ 
clergymen — their caps were drawn over their faces, a 
handkerchief diopped by Gibbs as a signal to the exe- 
cutioner, caused the cord to be fevered, and in an in- 
stant they were suspended in the air. Wansley folded 
his Ii^nds before hiI^, before he was run up, and did 
not again remove them, but soon died 'with very trifliiig 
struggles. Gibbs died hard; after being near two 
minutes suspended, he raised his right hand and par- 
tially removed his cap, and in the course of another 
minute, raised the same hand to his mouth* His dress 
w^as a blue roundabout jacket and trowsers, with a foul 
anchor in white on his right arm. Wansley wore a 
white frock coat, trimmed with black, with trousers of 
the same color. 

, .After the bodies had remained on the gallows the 
usual time they were taken down and given to the smv 
geons for dissection. 

Gibbs was rather below the middle stature, thick 
set and powerful. The form of Wansley was a pel- 
feel model of manly beauty. 

The boy Dawes was not prosecuted, having been 
recmed as State's evidence against Gibbs and'VmisIey; 
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GEORGE SWEARINGEN, 

Was born in the year eighteen hundred, in Berry^- 
Yille or !l^attletown, Frederick County, Virginia. Hi& 
father, beside being a wealthy man, belonged to one of 
the best families in the state. After attending school 
till the twelfth year of his life, young Swearingen was 
sent to the Academy at Battletown, where he comported 
himself to the satisfaction of his superiors, and made 
,^ considerable progress in polite learning. Nor was hi» 
religious education neglected: his parents were raetho- 
^ists, and therefore procured for him the instructions 
of the most eminent preachers of that persuasion. 

At the age of sixteen his father placed him in the 
office of the clerk of the county, where he remained six 
months, and behaved so well that on his departure he 
obtained a certificate of his ability and good character 
from his principal. After this he remained a twelve- 
month in his father's house^ and then obtained a place 
in the office of the clerk of the Washington County 
court in Hagerstown, Maryland. During the fifteen 
months he remained there, he attended so strictly to his 
business, that a pulmonary disease was the conse- 
quence, and he was compelled to relinquish the'situa- 
tion. His employelr was so well pleased with Swearin- 
gen, that he wrote a letter to his father, expressing his 
regret ..at losing his services. 

He availed himself of the time of bis illness to ac- 
quire ft knowledge of the law, and after the restoration 
of his health, \ya9 'examined by the competent authori- 
ties, and obtained a license to practice law in Virginia. 

Toward the end of eighteen nundred and twenty-one 
he became a clerk In the office of his uncle, John V. 
Swearingen, who was at thiit time sherifi" of Washing- 
ton county in Maryland. Here he remained three 
years, boarding in lip uncle's house; gaining diily ou 
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jiublic eeteem by his tssiduitjin buBiness. Up to tbis 
time bis character was excdlent: He was temperate^ 
seldom or never profane, and not at all addicted to the 
vices common to young men of hm age. No event of 
any importance occurted to chequer his life, excepting 
his marriagey and a previous attachment to a young 
Ijady, to whom he engaged himself. He became e»^ 
tranged from her by the intermeddling of certain o& 
' cieiis persons, and tbe engagement w^ finally broken 
off by mutual consent. ; 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-three Mr. Jamos 
Scott of Cumberland, brought his daughter, Mary 
Scott, to Hagerstown, in order that she might attend 
the schools in that place, and boarded her with Mr. 
John V« Swearingen, in the same housa with our hero. 
Am she was the child of wealthy parents and of i^ very 
respectable family, some of George Swearingea's r^ 
latiiDQa advised him to make prize of h^. Though he 
was at the time engaged to the damsel before men- 
tioned, he determined 4o follow their counsel, and pai^ 
his addresses to Miss Scolt. When the other engage- 
ment had been broken off he asked her in marriage qt 
.her father, who gladly gave consent, and they were 
married. Little did the parent think that what he in- 
tended should contribute to her happiness and respec- 
tability would soon prove her destructipn. As for 
Swearingen's fault, though a common one, it must be 
pronounced a moral fraud, practiced on an affectionate 
and inesperienced girl. However, he took her home 
to his uncle's house, where they lived together harmo- 
niously ttl eigiiteen hundred and twenty-five, when he 
removed ner to a house of his own. 

For awhile Swearingen's habits continued to be re- 
gular, and if he was Hot a truly loving husband, he 
was at least a kind one. He lived with her in peace, 
neither contradicting, deijgfing her any thing, nor setting 
bounds to her expenses. But, as she was a thought- 
ie^ heedless woman, as might^be expected from her 
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«ige, and was constantlj desiring to visit her relation 
in Cumberland, their hanncmy was ere long interrupted. 
It became apparent to bis neighbors and friends, that 
he would gladly have been rid of her. 

When they had been n^trried nearly two years, she, 
being then at her father's house, gave hin a daugljten 
Her own and her child's ill health kept her from her 
husband six months, durin§f which he m9re than once 
transgressed the marriage law, a^cprcling to his own 
confession. At this time he began to associate with 
lewd and lascivious women, a habit to which he. owed 
his liter ruin. 

As yet these irregularities were covered with a veil of 
decent mystfery, and his wife returned home with him, 
unsusp^ting. Shortly after her return her father died 
suddenly, and Swearingen administered on the estate, 
at the request of his mother-in-law. Some time after 
this, Mrs. Scott sent another of her daughters to scfaod 
in Hagerstown, and confided her to the care of Swear* 
ingen. These circumstances serve to prove that he 
had the confidence of his mother-in-law up to this time. 
In the meanwhile, he being a candidate for the She- 
riffalty, attended public meetings, visited private hoM-i 
ses, and, in short, used every means to ensure his 
etlection. 

In June, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, while 
his wife was absent on a visit to her mother, Swearin-^ 
gen became acquainted with his infamous paramOyr, 
die since celebrated Rachel Cunningham. The pre- • 
valent belief that this woman was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, well educated, and fascinating in hfr mjlhners, is 
unfounded. She was an ignorant, vulgar prostitute of 
the lowest grade, with no other attraction than ^ very 
moderate share of personal beauty. She had had an 
illegitimate son years before Swearingen saw her, and 
at the time hn first knew her received the visits of high 
and low. It seems strange that a man of family, pro- 
perty and respe^bility should form an attachment ta 
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8ttch an object, but .such was the case^ Such as she 
was Swearingen saw and lo#id her. 

He first called at the house Where she resided with 
her brother to hire her to wash and mend for him, one 
of her avocations being that gf laundress. Soon after 
he took her wfth him to a camp meeting, in a barouche. 
It seems he was but an indiffierent driver, for on his re- 
turn he ran the vehicle •^tgaiost a staunp, broke it in pie- 
ces and hurt his igil^'bii$lr«8«. , About this time 
her conduct became sib pidftlidy scandalous that her 
landlord gave her Qotice to quit, of 'which she eeai- 
plained to Swearingen, whose sympathies were thei^by 
more strongly excited iii her behalf. He furnished ber 
with the means to hire a single apartment, where he 
visits her constantly, supported and protected her. 
On one occasion he severely horsewhipped a negro 
woman for speaking to her as she deserved. 

Bringing his wife back from Cumberland, Swear* 
ingen upset the gig in which they rode, over a steep 
bank on Martin's Mountain. Mrs. Swearingen was 
thrown to a considerable distance, much bruised, and 
otherwise sorely wounded, but her husband and 
diild suffered no injury. Her head struck foremost 
on an oak stump, was deeply out, and she b]£^ pro-* 
fusely. Pbr spm^ days her case was ce||l»|d€red 
doubtful. However, neither she nor her mother impu- 
ted the occurrence to design. They made no com- 
plaint: on the contrary, Mrs. Scott often solicited 
Swearingep to give up his pretensions to office, end 
live near or with her in Cumberland* Mrs. Swearin- 
gen continued to repose full confidence in her spouse, 
insomuch that she gave him a fee simple of her inheri<« 
tance, in order to enhance his credit and enable him 
to procure security for the bonds he was about to be 
obhged ta give. 

His own account of the affiiir is this. J^s they wefe 
about to descend Martm's Moustap, thdjjyiiscerned a 
dark; cloud before them that appeared fSfe^urcharged 
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with wind. Moreover, it was diszzling zh(M them. 
Things being thus, Mrs. Swearingen desired her part- 
ner to return to a house a quarter of a mile back, for 
the sake of the child. As he wsps turning the vehicle, 
with its back toward the precipice, the horse caught 
one of the reins under his tail, which caused him to 
back. A wheel came off and the gig went Qver the 
bank: Swearingen jumped out as it fell* He immqs 
diatelj ran to »ee if his wife and child were injuriedj 
and found Mrs. Swearingen in the condition already 
related. The child had been received and protected 
froih harm by sbmejgrape vines. The gig was turned 
bottom upward, andthe horse lay on his back in the 
shafts as if dead. 

Mrs. Swearingen was sensible, and exclaimed, '?0, 
<Jeorge?" Her husband first deposited their child in a 
6afe place, and then, lest the horse should injure his 
wife in trying to rise, cut the harness with his pocket 
knife. This done, the animal rose and ran down the 
hill. Swearingen then ran with the child to the house 
liefore mentioned, and obtained assistance to car^ his 
wife under cover. 

This accident, if ]:t:.was an accident, afterwards did 
liim ^i^t prejudice on his trial. At the time, his ene* 
roieslmiNited it to design, in order to hinjter his elec- 
tioQi. His connexion with Rachel Cunningham was 
also made an objection to him. Yet few believed him 
capable of murder, and though he had several highly 
respectable competitors, he was elected sheriff by a 
large majority. As for our own opinion, we think the 
upsetting of the gig was accidental. He had before 
upset one whom he loved better than his wife, and he 
had no interest to injure her. When uiider sentence of 
death, he called his Maker to witness his itinocence in 
the matter, though this, alone, is not conclusive. Be-> 
sides, men do not beaomellardened in crime at once. 

So bad was RacheS Cunningham's character, that 
even Swefaringen, infatuated as he was, had no confi- 
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dence in her. Wben, in the next winter, she was lit^j 
to become a mother, he let her know that he belieVra 
she had been faiihless to him. Thereupon she aiS^ 
tempted suicide, by swaHowing a large dose of lauda- 
num. One of the neighbors informed Swearingen of 
it, and^oing to the houie he foutid her in an apparently 
dying condition. The physician he called to l^cr relief 
refused to attend, swearj|fg it would be better that she 
should die, that Svveai^en was insaiie, and that he, 
the doctor, was too much his friend to do any tiling for 
her. The aherifF tlien retifpned to the house, forced 
open her mouth, and adminidt^ed an emetic that 
saved her life. ^ 

His intercourse with ttts abominable woman led to 
seVKral occurrences which afterwards were brought, 
in evidence against him. Hav|^ at her request, writ^ 
ten a letter for her (she was indapable of writing intel- 
ligibly herself ) to the father of her chiia, he heedlessly 
signed his own name to it. Before the ink was dry he 
perceived his error, ran his finger across the sigoature, 
to blot it; and signed h#name over it. However, hia 
i^afne was still legible and the letter was afterwards 
used to his ds^age, as were s^eral.Tof^ers he wrote 

* On another occasion, seeing some Ve^n^iliibed 

to r-in a newspaper, he cut thetn o^b^lpnied the 

name, substituted '^To ^acheP' in its place, ^nd wrote 
"George" a£ the bottom. When her effects were sei* 
zed by the sheriff his successor, these verses werei 
found in her trunk, and once more fdtind their way into 
a newspaper. Here they are: 

TO RACHEL- 

I've aeen the darkened, waving cloud 

Curl o'er the sky at night; 
And still, beneath the nande proud, > ^ ' 
The stars were dazzling bright v 

Still I cao see. that lovely eye, 
Tliough hid beneath tbe mantled sky« 
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'Still I can view the smiling beam 

That glows upon thy cheek; 
Those chidings, which sorfearful seem. 
In sweeteat frieiidship speak. 

They tell that thou hast still a heart 
That can th^ sweetest charm impart. • > 

Rachel, I swear no power above 

Would make my tongue deceive, 
Or make my heart forget f 6 teve, 
Couldst thou my vows believe: 
No power but thine can rule my heart. 
And from thy charms I ne'er can part. 

Ask of the angels in the sky 
If I can change my love; 
The cherubs wouid in joy reply, 
"His fnendship can not rave; 

Believe his vows — thou ne'er shalt sigh. 
Nor tears fall from thine angel eye." 

Rachel, I love but thee alone; 

I can not view another's charms; 
That love which I can call my own 
Is thiU which fond affeetion warms. 
Vhen Lady, smile again in peace, 
And let thy doubts and chidings cease. * 

* Geoage. 

Mach can not be justly said in praise of this namby 
pamby, but as Ihose lines which have any meaning at 
all, happened to cpincide with SWearingen's feelings, 
the whole pleased his fancy prodigiously. 

"George" also employed a painter to take her like- 
ness, but the artist, discovering tiie relative situation 
of the parties, became disgusted and refused to finish 
it. We |fave -seen a fac simile, and if the outlines, 
even, are Correct, -Rachel .Cunningham had no more 
pretension to beauty than the female ourang outang 
lately brought over. Indeed the ape is insulted by the 
comparison. ' w 
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Swearingen^s attochment grew stronger and stron- 
ger, notwithstanding the remonstrances and entreaties 
of his almost bA>ken«>]iearted father, who was at the 
time dangerously ill. The old gentleman implored hif 
lost son in the name of every thing sacved, for the sake 
oi iim reputation, family, friends, and self, to put the 
wanton away. His advice was disregarded, and so 
was that of a committee of the first men in the county, 
aqiong whom were two of his uncles. They sent for 
hiro, and after a worid of useless advice informed him, 
that for the honor of tjie neighborhood, they would take 
measured to remove his hadot, if he continued reciih 
sant. To this he replied that the matter was in nowise 
connected with bis official iluties or obligations, and 
that they had no right to meddle with his priptte affairs. 
Howbeit, he was wiHing to resi^ his office if they were 
dissatisfied with him. His ultefes persistedio remon^ 
strate, tiU» overcome by bis feelings, he wept aloud; hui 
all was of no avail. 

The intercession of Mrs. Scott in her daughter's be- 
half had no better effecW . When she heard of Swearin- 
gen's illicit connexion she eame to Hagerstown ^nd en- 
treated him to put Rachel Cunningham away, at the 
same time saying she had no other reproach to make. 
She threatened to take her daughter borne with her if 
he refused. He made no answer, and she did take 
Mrs. Sv^earingen awayi without opposition on tt^art 
of her husband or herself. In this, the good lad|PK^a9 
certainly indiscreet, for no one has a nght to interfere 
between husband and wife in any oikse but that of per- 
sonal violence, but if ever there was excuse for such a 
proceeding, she had it. 

By this time the infamous cause of all this trouble had 
removed to a new house, that Swearingen had buik 
expressly for her reception, wjiere, hoWev^^^he did 
not remain long. As soon as the gentleman who was 
•ber next neighbor discovered her residence, he wrote 

5* 
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to request her keeper to remove her, on account of the 
bad example she presented to his daughters. The 
sheriff promised to remove her, and v<^as speedily com- 
pelled to kecp'his word. The mob being about to de^ 
molish the house, he took her home to his own, and 
kept • her there five days for fear she should be tciiij to 
pieces. She was not safe, even with him: the threat 
Was renewed, and the infatuated man procured wea* 
pons; resolved to defend her to the last extremity* 
But by the advice of a friend, he gave ovet his despe- 
wrte intention, and took her to his father's dwelling, 
where there were none but servants at the time. He 
then went to Cumberland and told his wife he had sent 
l^r rival avray, whereupon she joyfully consented to 
return hoine with him. 

He soon again souglft the foul embraces of the cour- 
tezan. Being advisea by his father's overs^r to aban- 
don her, he promised to think of it, and took her to a 
tavern near Charlestown where he left her, provided 
with money, for some time. During this period she 
visited Charlestown, and callftig herself Mrs. Swear- 
ingen,,was invited to visit several respectable families. 
The true Mrs. Swearingen, it should be observed, had 
never been in that part of the country. For awhile, 
the shameless played her part well, calling Mrs. Scott 
inother, and answering all questions touching the fa- 
mily ^vith equal facility and assujrance. At lastshe was 
discovered, ancj wrote to her dupe, who provided her 
with a new lodging, whence she was once more com- 
pelled to remove, m short warning. In short, after 
being obliged to remove her several times from place to 
place, and being himself threatened with public shame, 
he finally fixed her with a person named Bargdoll, one 
of his tenants, at a place called the Tevis Farm, six 
miles from HagerstowBi There he continued to visit 
her, sometimes staying three or four days together. 
He accounted to his wife for his absence by pretending 
official business. - ^ * 
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Ib August, ^ghteen hundred and twenty-eight, Mts. 
Swiaringen visited her mother in Cumberland. In 
September her husband went to bring her home again. 
They bad necessarily to cross a small stream, and 
there, it Was alleged on his trial, the husband a^ttempted 
to dn^ the wife. Sut as she said nothing of it to 
one of her relations at whose house they lodged that 
night, and as she showed no displeasure, it is probable 
that such was not the fact. 

They travelled on horseback, and the next day theif 
road brought thfm. near the Tevife Farm. They were 
seen approaching it. This was on the eighth of Sep- 
tember. 

A man who was conducting a drove of cattle from 
Hagerstown found Swearingen sitting beside his wife's 
dead body, with his child in his arms, within half a mile 
of the house where Rachel Cunningham was. The 
sheriff told this person that Mrs. Swearingen had been 
thrown from her horse, sind desired him to keep on to 
Gresaptown (which was near) and send one Robert 
Kyle to bleed her. H^ .did so, and Kyle soon arrived. 
They got a cart, placed the corpse in it, and carried it 
to the house of Mrs. Cresap, Swearingen's au&t, in 
Cresaptown. The coroner's inquest sat on the body, 
and finding thBtt the knoes of the horse that she had rid: 
den Tvere cut, as if by a fall, found a verdict of, "cam! 
to her death by an act of Providence." 

While the jury were sitting, Swearingen was in* 
formed that one of the women had said his wife had re- 
ceived an internal injury, but that ^e jury had paid no 
attention to her. He accompanied the funeral proces- 
sion to Cumberland, where the body was interred, 
without exhibiting compunction or feeling. 

The next 4&y violent suspicions arose, founded on 
the remarks or the women wno had seen the body, that 
the deceased had come to her death by foul means. A 
Mr. Reid proposjed to Swearin|;en to have the corpse 
taken up and examined, but he i<(^|^d, alleging that he 
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ipras averse to an indecent exposure. Hq said, how- 
ever, that he would consult Mrs. Scott, but did not do 
80. He asked another person's opinion on the subject^ 
and was advised to permit the examination. The same 
man told him that Mrs. Scott suspected not him, but 
^chel Cunningham, of having killed her daughter* 
|Iis brother consulted Mrs. Scott, at his request, and 
returned with the old lady's declaration that rather 
than have her daughter exposed, she would cause her 
to be taken up and reinterred in her cellar. They then 
went together to Mr. Reid and told him of Mrs. Scott's 
determination. He observed that it was unfortunate 
that Rachel Cunningham had been at Tevis Farm 
when the accident happened. The younger Swear- 
ingen in^tandy replied that she was not there, and 
tliat he defiefl*any ope to prove it. He merely affirmed 
what his brother had told him and he believed. The 
sheriff bade him hush^ — and told him that she was 
there, but knew nothing of the matter. He spoke in- 
coherently and in confusion. 

The two Swearingens then repaired to Mrs, Scott's 
house, while Mr. Reid went to summon a jury. The 
body V was disinterred for dissection, and Swearingen 
was invited t0 attend. After the dissection, the sur- 

Seons and physicians decided that, from the state of 
le body, they could form no opinion respecting the 
causes of her death. 

Fearing that the suspicions now prevalent would 
have consequences dangerous to' hie chere mwic, the 
criminal went to Tevis Farm to take her away. If 
hid confession is to be believed, she said to him, 
"George, why, in the name of God, if you had any 
idea of killing JVfary, didn't you tell me? I could 
have told you better— that you could not do such a 
thing here without being accused with it, especially 
as I am here, and so much fuss has been made about 
us." To which he, as he said, replied that he would 
have told her, if h$ had had any such intention, but 
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that bis wife's death had been suddeo, and i:inex^ 
pected by him. He then told her that Mrs. S. h«u) 
bee% killed by an accidental fall from her horse, so 
that it might not be in her power to become a wil^ 
ness again^t him. What follows depends on better 
authority than the word of a convicted murderer. 

They started before day, both riding on the ssitm 
horse, intending to flee into Canada. They avoided 
every one they saw by turning into the Woods, til^ 
they came to an old man, of whom they were not 
afraid. He told them that the grand jury had found 
an indictment against both, and that the people of 
Cumberland were in quest .of them. He also told 
them of a by-road to Springfield, by which he thought 
they might escape, and they started again to gain it. 
In the evening they were upon it. Tbey soon ar- 
rived at a bridge which they believed was watched, 
as indeed it was, but avoided the danger by striking 
into the wood^, where they lost themselves in the 
darkness. After long trying in vain to regain the 
road, they let the horse take his own way, which 
brought them in sight of Cumbeiland, which they 
{^s^d unobserved, stnd took a road leading to Ha* 
gerstown. At daylight they turned into the v^oods, 
secured the hprse, and lay down to sleep on a blan*. 
ket they had brought with them. 

A minute detail of their adventures would be en-r 
tirely uninteresting. They moved towaird Kentucky^ 
Swearingen calling himself Campbel), and his com.i 
panion passing for his wife. They, were often taken 
fot 'persons running from their friends to be married. ' 
When their horse gave out they exchanged him ffii^ ^| 
two mean ppnies, and went on as fast as they could;^h||J^ 
When they started they had but little money, part of 
which was in eastern and part in western bills, the 
latter not in very good repute. When their current 
money was spent, they had much diflSculty to pass 
th^ rest, aiid whenever any disppte on the subjecl; 
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occurred^ tbey were always abused as runaway?^ 
But they were not suspected as to what they w^rc* 
At last they arrived in Kentucky, and at Elizabeth-^ 
town the sheriff was recognized by a man he bad 
known in Hagerstown. This person asked him if 
his name were not Swearingen. He answered in 
the negative, and succeeded in convincing the fellow 
^ (he was a slave-driver,) that he was mistaken. H« 
was again suspected in Owenville, butfinally arrived 
safe among his relations in the Greep River country. 
He told them the same story respecting his wife'sdeatK 
that he had told his mistress, adding that as he had 
hreen suspected of murder, he had judged it laost 
prudent to escape. He told them^ too, that he had 
dince married Rachel Cunningham. They believed^ 
and pitied him, and he remained some time with 
them, his concubine passing for his wife. He had 
land there^ and thought of settling on it, and proba- 
Wy would have done so^ but for a piece of informa- 
tion he received from home. 

He had written to bis father for money, an^lP^ue 
time a friend came within fifteen miles of his place, 
of abode, and sent foi him. This person gave Sweat- 
ingen an hundred and fifty dollars, and told him that 
the governor of Maryland had" issued a proclamation 
offering a great reward fw: his apprehension. He 
advised the fugitive to go to Texas with all e^eed, 
and recoi;nmended ^bove all things, that he should 
not take bis soi disoM wife with him. ' Swearingen 
could not think of deserting her and would have pre- 
ferred Canada as a placo of refuge, but, his frieAd 
overruled him in both points. 

When the criminal was about to depart, a scene 
took place between him and the partner of his flight 
that affected his friend to tears. They wept and em* 
braced, and could not tear themselves apart. At la^ 
be told her that as she could not be happy without 
1^ her child, his friend should go to Maryland for ii 
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Wgui bring her and it after him. She replied that she 
did not care for the <^hild, but was^nrilting to accom^ 
pany him without it. He objected that the danger 
of detection would be doubled should they travel 
together, bade her not be uneasy, and promised not 
to forsake her entirely. He gave her money, kissed 
her, and at last they parted, his friend accompanying 
him to Shawneetown. 

At Shawneetown this person promised to take care 
of the woman aoA bring her child from Maryland. 
H4 was then to take them to Swearingen, who would 
wait for them in New-Orleans. To give him more 
time lo do thi^, the criihinal embarked in an ark or 
flat boat, and floated down stream very slowly. He 
found on board this conveyance a newspaper giving 
an account of the murder, but as his person was not 
described, and as he had called himself Joseph Mar* 
tin, he did not fear discovery* By doing a little wri- 
ting for the owner of the boat he obtained his passage 
gratis. 

Immeidiately on his arrival in New-Oileans he itaa 
seen and recognized, by one Ramsay, who, however, 
at first said nothing to him. He might have escaped: 
a iriioonei' was read}/ to convey emigrants to Texa% 
and he had engaged his passage, but could not bear 
to think of leaving Rachel Cunningham. He pre- 
ferred losing his passage. During this time he saw 
Ramsay several times and recognized him, but did 
not suspect that he was himself known to the other. 
Finally he became acquainted with a gentleman who 
had a son settled in Texas, and succeeded in getting 
into his good graces. This person told him that he 
might get employment as a schoolmaster and gave 
him a letter to his son ; whereupon he resolved to 
leave a letter directing his intended how to follow 
hisA) and start alone. 

He had taken lodgings on board a flat boat and 
was waiting for an opportunity to depart, when one 
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day he saw a number of police officers approaching ; 
Ramsay among th^m. He saw them go on board 
another^ boat and converse with a man on its deck« 
Something alarmed at this, Swearingen, as soon as 
they left the boat, slipped down the bank, and passed 
along the margin of the river to speak with the man 
with wh(»n they had been conversing. To a question 
what their business had been, the boatman replied, 
"They are looking for a man by the name of Martin. 
Is that your name, sir ?' The fugitive replied^ ^* I4o 
sir; I thought they wished to purchase some com* 
We have some in our boat to sell." With that he 
returned and began to get his effects in readiness for 
immediate departure. While he was so doing he 
looked through a crack and saw the officers coming. 
He hastily threw himself into a corner and covered 
himself with his cloak, desiring the owner of the 
conveyance to tell any one who might inquire for 
him that he was not there. Scarcely had he time to 
do this before the officers entered the^ boat. One of 
them pulled the cloak off him» presented a pistol, 
and bade him surrender on pain of death. He kneW) 
he said, that his name was Swearingen, and he had 
a warrant for him. The other con&ssed his name 
and surrendered without resistance. He expected 
thus to put them off their guard and renderj escape 
easier after he should have left the boat. They took 
from him a dirk) pistol and rifle. According to his 
own story he had procured two of these weapons for 
very innocent purposes. He had bought the pistol 
in Maryland to defend himself and Rachel. ' The 
rifle he had gotten to hunt in Texas, and he had 
obtained the dirk as a makeweight in some trifling 
bargain on the river. 

As the officers were taking him to the Mayor's of<« 
fice, Swearingen suddenly attempted to break fro^n 
them. Thereupon one of them struck hiihia severe 
blow over the eye, and the wound bled freely. 
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They then put him into a coach and took him before 
the mayor without further difficulty. 

He admitted his name, and that he was the peison 
indicated by the proclamation before mentioned^ a^d 
T^uested to be sent immediately to Maryland for 
trial. He was committed to jail and ironed, and.re- 
mained there two months without a change of rai- 
ment and covered with vermin. As he did not hear . 
anything of his paramour he for a long while thought 
she must have been taken, but a man was at last 
confined in the same cell with him who told him she 
was in New-Orleans. On hearing this, he sent for 
the jailor and advised him to have her taken too, that 
they might be sent to Maryland together. The offi- 
cer informed the mayor of what be had heard, and 
the city was searched for her, but she w^as not to be 
found. The fact was that the very precaution taken 
by Swearingen to insuie a meeting had caused him 
to miss her altogether. The friend before mentioned 
(his brother) had kept his word. Finding it imprac* 
ticable to return to Maryland for the child, he had 
inunediately taken its mother to New-Orleans in a* 
steamboat, and passed Swearingen on the way. 
Waiting there a long while and hearing nothing of 
our hero, who had not yet arrived, they returned to 
Louisville. There they heard of his apprehension. 

The reason that his brother was unable to bring 
the child from Maryland was, that another brother 
opposed it ; for what reason does not appear. 

After having been confined three or four weeks 
Bwearingeii became melancholy, and dropped some 
hints of an intention to destroy himself. To prevent 
it the keeper put him into a f ery small, close apart- 
ment, called the cofhe hole. Here he was more un- 
eomfoitable than before, and when a ruffianly convict 
was put into the cell with him foi;an assault on one 
of the officers, he wrote to the keeper to remonstrate. 
He; was tjien taken out and lodged in the same room 
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with the chain gang coDviots, who are permitted to 
work abroad in the city every day. One of them 
told /him that vessels often lay many days in the 
river before the wind would suffer them to depart^ 
and offered him a saw to cut his irons in such an 
interim, if it should occur* He might gain the shore, 
the convict said, by swimmiug. But he thought hia 
mistress was in prison in Maryland, and the hope of 
seeing her overcame the sense of danger and the love 
of liberty: in a word, he refused to accept the imple* 
ments. 

On the sixth of April he w^as conveyed on hoard 
the brig Artie, bound to Baltimore. As the Artie 
was actually detained three days in the river, he 
might have escaped in the way suggested by the 
convict. In due time he arrived in Baltimore and 
was conveyed to Alleghany County, where he was 
fully committed for trial. 

The principal facts disclosed in evidence, on his 
trial beside those we have related, were these^ He 
h^d told diderent tales respecting the manner of 
his wife's death, one of which was that Rachel Can* 
ningham had struck Mrs. Swearingen from herhors& 
and killed her. This, he afterwards declared, was 
false* Another fact which endangered Rachel, 
was, that a little before the murder a woman, sup-i 
posed to be her, passed through the drove before men- 
tioned} in a direction that would, apparently, bring 
her to the spot where the body was found. As for a 
long time she could not be traced, she was generally 
#u|qposed to have been Rachel. Howbeit, after 
Swearingen's conviction she was found, and proved to 
be quite another person^ 

Several lettors that had passed between the two 
principal actors in the tragedy, seemed to confirm the 
priscNiei's guilt, tljou^h by themselves, they would 
have doue him little injury. Blood was seen on hiip 
ruffles at the time of the murder. He expla^^odi. 
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this circumstance by stating that it fell from his wife 
as he lifted her np. Those who saw the hody deposed 
that it was bruised in several places, as if by blowsi 
A fall might have accounted for all this excepting 
the marks on her back, as he had stated that she fell 
on her face. The women deposed that she had re- 
ceired a severe internal injury. The strongest cir- 
cumstance was, that Swearingen's horse and that of 
his wife Were tracked into and out of a thicket close 
to the spot where the body was found. In the thicket 
a spot Was trampled and stained with blood, and % 
club was found at hand. 

When Sweaiingen \vas first committed he consulted 
several persons learned in the law, who told him that 
H6 jury would convict him on the evidence. He 
•flierefore felt easy during the trial, and even wrote to 
his intended tocorheback, as the trial had been fa- 
vorable to him. He hoped, however, that she fc^ad 
behaved well since their separation and requested 
her to bring a certificate to that effect from the person 
with whom she had been living. The verdict of 
•*GuitTy OP Murder in the first degree !" was 
as the shock of a thunderbolt to him. He shuddered 
and wept aloud. 

The final sentence of the law was pronounced, by 
the Hon. John Buchanan, who accompaped it with 
the following prefatory remarks ; 

Upon a full and minute investigation befiNre % jilry 
of your 'country, commensurate with the charapter of 
the offence with which you stand charged, and the 
awful consequences of conviction, you have been foun4. 
guilty of the horrible crime of murder of the first de- 
gree ; and it has become my painful duty as the organ 
of this Court, to pronounce the solemn and appalling 
sentence of the law. 

Of your guilt, not a shade of natural <ioubt is per- 
«<Hved to exist. 
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Three diftrent juries have pronounced you^ the mur- 
derer of your wife; the jury of inquest, the grand jury 
that found the ii^tment on which you have been 
tried, and finally the petit jury of your own choice, after 
an attentive and patient hearing of the elaborate argu<^ 
' ments of the counsel engaged in your defence, by whom 
nothing was left undone, that zeal and ingenuity could 
suggest. : 

Far be it from me, to entertain any, the remc^est 
wish, to insult, or, unnecessarily offer violence to your 
feeling&4*4hey must be already sufficiently harrowed. 

But I am constrained to sajr,* — (wiould to God it were 
otherwise,) that wilful, deliberate and premeditated 
purpose, though essential to mmder of the first degree, 
' does not give to the offence of which you stand con- 
victed, its deepest die; does not constitute its blackest 
atrocity. 

Murder is shocking to humanity under any circum- 
stances, and a well regulated mind, fstenot callous to 
every proper and correct feeling, always turns from the 
contemplation of it, with shuddering and abhorrence. 

Yet there are degrees of turpitude even in murder 
of the first degree, and that perpetrated by you, mounts 
to the highest grade of enormity. 

Yours is an instructive, but melancholy lesson ; a 
practical, but shocking illustration of the awful truth, 
which can not be too often, nor too strongly inculcated, 
that one false step is ever followed by another. 

Reared and educated in an enlightened society, sur- 
rounded by respectable and numerous friends and rela- 
tions, and enjoying in a high degree the egteenj and 
confidence of all who knew you, you found your abused 
and unhappy victim at a boarding school, a young, in^ 
^ experienced, innocent and guileless girl ; — the daughter 
of a wealthy parent, who had sent her abroad for her 
education. 

Alas! he little thought, he was sending her to des- 
truction ; cmd that what was intended for the advance- 
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ment of her respectability and happiness in tMs life, 
was destined soon to prove her ruin. 

Departing from the path of rectitude, in which until 
then, you seem to have trodden ; and uninfluenced by 
any of the finer feelings of the heart, but attracted 
only, (as it appeared in evidence) by the allurements of 
wealth, 3^ou sought and won her affections; and with 
no corresponding attachments, made her at an inauqn^ 
cioiis moment, the confiding partner of your bed — hxA 
an alien from your bosom. 

It was a false and ticious step, a moral fratld practiced 
upon the credulity of a, fond and unsuspecting girL 

That one false step soon begat another. Scarcely 
had you, under the sanction of a holy vow, deprived 
her of her virgin charms, ere (regardless of all deco- 
rum,, of the feelings of the friends and relatives by 
whom you were encompassed, and of everything that 
was due to the society in which you lived) you dashed 
her from \j^^ 40 revel in the foul embraces of a base 
and common wanton. 

Thus hurrying onward, (forgetful of every law, hi*, 
man and divine) from one false and vicious step to 
another, you arrived at last to the perpetration of the 
unnatural and cruel murder of your unofTending wife, 
the mother of your infant child, whose presence, alone 
should have been her protection — the bloody deed, thai 
has drawn down upon you the vengeance of the oSen- 
ded law which, under the direction of Him, by whose 
all-seeing eye, the fall of a sparrow is not unobserved, 
from whom nothing can be concealed and no secrets 
are .hid, seldom fails sooner or later, to overtake the 
guilty ; the very means suggested by guilt, and resorted 
to for concealment and escape, however deep laid and 
well planned, often proving to be the sure means of de- 
tection ; such are the inscrutable ways of Providence, 
and such the blindness of man, with all his boasted 
wisdom. 

6 
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gufier not yourself to be deceived by a vain hope df 
pardon or of any interposition by the Executive of the 
State in your behalf — it might prove a fatal delusion. 

The blood of that much injured and murdered wo* 
man, whoioa at the sacred altar, you had vowed to 
cherish, and whmn it was your duty to protect, cries to 
heaven; outraged humanity (^alls aloud for justiee; 
the offi^ed majesty of the law must be appeased, and 
the hour of retribution draws near. 

Trust me, when I assure yOu it is my sincere belief,, 
that, there is nothing to be hoped from any earthly 
power on this side the grave ; and that your only hope, 
must now rest upon another, and a higher tribunal for 
peace and happiness, in "another and 'better World.** 
JPermit me then to beseech you, no longer looking to 
things of this world, to direct your attention to that 
4readful tribunal ; and diligently to employ the small 
remnant of life that remains td you, in earnest and 
humble supplication to the Throne of Qface, for that 
pardon and forgiveness which can only be extended to 
you,' by Him from whom you have your being— the 
great searcher of all hearts — the high and mighty rtiler 
of the universe. 

And may the Grod of mercy in compassion to yotir 
soul, incline and guide your heart to penitence and 
prayer, sustain and strengthen you in th6 hour of trial, 
and suffer you not at the last sad moment, from any 
pains of death to fall from Him. 

Your sentence is, that you be taken to the gaol of 
Allegany county, from whence you came and thence 
to the place of execution, at such time as shall be duly 
appointed, and that you be tlure hanged by the neck tUt 
you are dead! , 

He wrote again to Rachel. We shall give her an- 
swer to his first letter, as it was written, to a comma, 
ta correct the impression that she was w^U educated 
and accomplished. ' 
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Hendersouy 6th September^ 18S9. 

MT DEAR. 

I received your letter the first of September I wa#( 
very much serpriseed for I never had heard A word <rf 
you And never expected tp hear from you Again it re-» 
lieved me very much to bear from you I seen great eal 
of trouble since I have seen you after you left me mpr^ 
than I could explain. I have had a son since, you left 
me, three or four months which caused me a great eal 
of troubel I was A bout five miles from the yellow 
banks in the country I am now at hinderson I hired A 
boy and went out to see John I have been in louisville 
all this summer at Mr. Dillers I am Afraid that letter 
you wrote to Mr. diller will ruin me for I am Abliege 
to leave there on the account of that if you bad of putt 
it in crisup town the would never been nothing mis- 
trusted I wa^ reseeved by evry person and was taken in 
the first company between Franfcle (his brother) and 
your aunts famly the was part of the mon6y you left 
me taken from me Franklin treated me scandleous and 
threatened my life and I believed if it had not been for 
John he would of struck me I should be Very glad to 
see you I had got quite reconsiled but since I have 
heard from you I am as unhappy as ever it my hope 
you will get through all your troubles and come to me 
to be as,ha{^y as ever you must know I must love you 
Tery much or I would not have followed ofter you the 
day I left you I thought I nevar should have got over 
it in the world for it had like to have killed me I am 
Afraid after you get cleare that you never will think 
toy more of me you mentioned in your letter that I 
must come in there but god forbid I ever should for I 
have seen troubel Anough without coming there to 
see more I have caused my friends Anough trouble 
without my coming in there stere to it Afreeh Among 
them I would rather go three thousand of miles further 
the other way I stand in need of nothing at this tim^ 
I have plenty of everything I have sufered A great eal 
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on the account 'Of little James I havie thought A thou-^ 
sand times I would go in there at the risk of everything 
I expect he has seen hard times since I have left him 
I intend to have him at the risk of my Ufe let it cost 
what it will I expect the people blames me more than 
they did you you know and god knows that I am not 
to blame that I am as clear as an angel in heaven and 
now I am Agoing Away And I dont know where I will 
go to yet Franklin is turned evry one of your friends 
Against you so as they told evrything About you they 
ever beared or knowed Abought you every body knows 
all About it at Johns My dear I heer can for get you 
know I have seen hard times with you you still /jxrrite 
to me you are the same but I am not the same the has 
A great alteration took place since you seen me John 
will be in there soon I wish wish you all the luck this 
world can Afford I am glad I did not hear ^om you 
sooner for I believe it would have killed me. god bless 
you. 

I remain your dearest imtil deth. 
George Swearingen. 

Swearingen received this elegant epistle a week 
before his execution. It had no signature but he 
knew at once whence it eame. 

He slew his, wife on the eighth of Septeittber, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and received 
sentence of death on the same day of the same month, 
in eighteen hundred and twenty nine. After his 
condemnation the clergy visited him and offered him 
the pardon of our blessed Saviour, and a peace the 
world can not take away. His sin nad been great — 
and so^ eventually, was his repentance. Perhaps 
wishing to unburden his conscience — -perhaps wishing 
to leave as fair a name behind him rs might be, for 
the honor of his family, he procured his life and con* 
fession to be written by a cleigyman. His account 
of the murder was as follows. 



When he and hU wife came qear thi|. road which 
turns off from the main road to the Tevis Farm, she 
proposed that they should go thither and see their 
tenants. He observed that they had better call sm 
they came back, but she insisted upon going on the 
instant. Accordingly, when they came to the turn, 
Swearingen, knowing that she must needs see his 
paramour, again tried to dissuade her, but she would 
have her own way, as women sometimes wilL Her 
husband, therefore, dismounted, and with well asr 
sumed indifference began to pull down the bate 
Finding that she was determined, he was compelled 
to thwatt her, even at the risk of her just displeasure. 
He put up the rails again, saying it would be as well 
to call at another time. Mrs; Swearingen then said 
she had heard, and her mother had received a letter, 
infoiming her that Rachel Cunningham was at 
Tevis Farm, and that she was resolved to go ther^ 
and see if it was so. She believed it, because be rcr 
fused to go with her. As he persisted in his refusal, 
shd gave him harsh words, which soon brought oh ^ 
hot quarrel, and she turned he^: horse into the road^ 
^palling him a deceiver. 

He took the child, mounted, and followed, while 
she continued, to reproach him, taxing him with false- 
hood and broken faith. At last, boiling with passion, 
he pushed his horse toward her, dropped the reini^ 
and struck her on the back of the bead with htv 
right hand with all his might. She was just at the 
beginning of a stteep declivity and fell forward on her 
forehead in the hard, flinty road. The horses did 
not stop, and whether they trod on her or not he could 
not say. 

He dismounted, and saw with horror that sire was 
dead. The cries of the child increased his confusion* 
He knew not what to do, and was on the point of 
ieaving the infant beside the body and flying for life. 
Having at last recovered his presence of mind^ he be^. 
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thdtight him tlmt there was a stony plaee a little far* 
' 'ther, and that by tajsing the corpse thither, and giv^' 
ing the alarm ; he might give a stronger color to the 
supposition that «he had been killed by an accidental 
fall. So he pacified the child and threw the corpse 
across the horse to take it to the stony place. Before 
he got there he saw the drove before mentioned, and 
was obliged to turn to avoid being seen by its con- 
ductors. Ere he reached the place where Kyle found 
him with the body, it fell off three times. In ord^r 
to corroborate the tale he intended to tell, he scarred 
» the knees of his wife's horse with his knife. He sup- 
posed the bruises found on the body might have been 
occasioned by the several falls, or by the rough mo- 
tion of the cart that conveyed it to Crestlptown. As 
to the appearances in the wood he positively denied 
.^ all knowledge of them, saying he never left the 
' toad. The rest is already known to the reader. 
. • J^uch was his story, and he petsisted in it to his last 
breath. We again repeat that such declarations are 
not entitled to full credence, many having been 
proved fajse, but in so much of this, we see nothing 
that may not, possibly, be reconciled with the tesijf^ 
ttiony. 

He went firmly to the gallows, and sung a psalm 
upon it When asked if he had anything to say, he 
answered that he wished to have it understood that 
he died in peace with God and with the world. He 
had no fears, and had no doubt that his repentapce 
Would be ac^cepted. The scene soon closed. 

The life of tnis felon presents one more warning to 
the vicious--another proof of the adage that quem 
Deas vult perdere, pHus demerUat. He came on the 
Btage of life with prospects more than commonly 
flattering, with fame as bright as any of his young 
compatriots, but his career has given the world a de- 
inonstration that, unless sustained by the grace of 
God, no man can stand long. It has proved that the 



eye of Providence watches the paih of everywjbe) 
and t^iat the very wisdom of the wicked, ^^^^^ - 
laid ptansy their active measures to avoid pi34iiip:Us-i 
tice, are often made the means of divine tQ|||R^^e. 
In this case, the tongue of a babbling old womaa ' 
proved more powerful than the verdict of a legal tri- 
Dunal, and so excited the popular indignation that a 
second inquest was held. When the skillful were 
unable to judge and gave such a verdict, as, proba- 
bly, ^ould have alone cleared Swearingen ; he fled 
though no man pursued, frightened by his own guilty 
conscience. Far in the west, and almost beyond the 
reach of detection, his own brother was the instru* 
ment (o bring him to justice. Swearingen wished to 
go to Canada and take the accomplice of his sins 
'with him. His brother dissuaded him, and sent him 
where he was more likely to be detected, Again^ * 
another brother disturbed arrangements which would 
have insured his safety, and so managed that hMKiff 
not meet his harlot in New-Orleans. He shifted^ 
from place to place, waiting for her, till the avenger 
of blood was upon him. Let the midnight marauder^ 
Ibe bloody assassin read this, and remember, that 
while they fancy themselves most secure the all^fffee- 
ing eye overlooks all, and notes their doings, whil# 
his arm is uplifted to strike. 
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NELSON, ISRAEL Jr. AND ISAAC THAYER, 

In all ages of the world, and among all nations, 
murder has been considered the most shocking and 
abhorent of all crimes. From the beginnitig of 
lime, it has been prohibited, and punished with death, 
by the laws of God and man. In this country, where 
the means of subsistence are abundant; where com- 
mon industry and prudence^ will, at all times, secure 
at least a competence of the necessaries of life ; 
where virtue is the only passport to power ; where 
the means of obtaining a moral education, are within 
the reach of all classes of people ; and where the 
light of Christianity shines upon every part of com* 
munity, high crimes must be less frequent than in 
other countries, not enjoying the' same privileges. 
^It^to be desired that the prime of murder may con- 
Wiffle to be of rare occurrence ; that it may never 
become frequent and familiar, nor its recital fail to 
shock the ear of humanity. . 

It may, perhaps, be thought^ by some, that the 
good of the public would be as well consulted, by 
burying with the .perpetrators of the crime, such a 
transaction as that which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing sketch I but it is believed that the murder of 
John Love, and the circumstances connected there- 
with, will be found more than suflScient to gratify a 
vain curiosity. Its incidents were singular and ex- 
traordinary ; and its eonsequences fatal to the peace 
and happiness, and almost the existence of an entire 
family. It forms a transaction replete with lessons 
of admonition, and it stands a warning beacon in the 
path of vice. 

Israel Thayer, senior, the father of the three 
brothers, whose career and fate we aire about relating, 
emigrated from Uxbridge, Massachusetts, about the 
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yeai 1815*. Afte^ that limiB hie resided in the town 
of Boston, ill the county of Erie. He was a lahoring 
man, and had, at some period of his life, been in pos* 
session of considerable property. His moral senti- 
ments were of the loosest kind. He disbelieved in 
a futme state of rewards and punishments^ and 
wholly denied the accountability of man to his Crea« 
tor. These erroneous and dangerous sentiments htf 
openly avowed, both in his family and among his ' 
zraighbors. 

It might well be expeeted that a man entertaining 
aod professing such sentiments, would neglect the 
education of his sons; that he would be little dispipe^ 
to instiuct them in those princifdes of morality and 
leligion, so admirably calculated to subdue the evil 
propensities of the human heart, and conduct youth 
in the peaceful and pleasant paths of virtue. To 
this defect of moral sentiment and this neglect of 
education, may befiscribed that severe calamity fflkm^ 
ims now fallei# upon his unhap(>y and devoted 
family. 

The three spns, whose names were Israel, Jr. Nel- 
son and Isaac embraced the opinions and sentiments 
of the father, and pr^iced according^ They in« 
dulged very freely in ^e use of profane language. 
The most disgusting oaths formed a part of their 
common conversation. They frequently applied the 
itjl name of the Deity to their horses and cattle. Their 
old father, they often called Jesus Christ! To these 
blasphemies, they added maiiy other vices; such f» 
gambling, stealing fruit an^other property, from 
their neighbors. Other crimes, of a higher nature^ 
were also alleged against them, and probably not 
without foundation. 

They became acquainted with John Lgve abou^ 
two years before hia ^eath. According to the accounP 
which Love^gave of himself, he had no family con- 
nexions in this country. He represented himself to 
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be a native of England. That he had a mother and 
sister living near Bath, in England; that he left that 
country sometime before the late war between Eng^ 
land and the United States. After arriving in this 
country, and after the declaration of war against 
England, he enlisted into the service of the TJnited 
States, and served on board the frigate Constitution. 
After the teimination of the war, he went to Utica, 
where he resided some time, and then came to Buffalo. 
Here he embarked in the carrying trade on Lake 
Erie; sailing the Lake, in the summer season, and in 
the winter retiring into the country, to trade and 
traffic with his money. 

It was in this last employment that he became 
acq^uainted with the Thayers. By his industry and 
economy, he had accumulated a very considerable 
sum of money. 'This money he loaned out, in the 
neighborhood of the Thayers, in small sums, and for 
^hoit periods; always taking care^to be well secured, 
and well paid for the use of his motey. While en^- 
gaged in this petty brokage, he became intimately 
acquainted with the :Thayefs; and as he had no fixed 
fdace of residence, he often made his home at one of 
their houses^ In this mann^ Love spent two win<» 
ters in the town of BdstiOB,4xr(ncipally in the vicinity 
of the Thayers. In the fall of 1834, after having 
spent the summer, as usual, upon the Lakes, he re<* 
turned to Boston with the avowed intention of closing 
up his affairs, and embarking, early in the spring, for 
im native country; unticipating the* pleasures of 
meeting once more a Another and a sister, endeared 
to him by a thousand tender recollections, and an. 
absence of about fifteen years. But a different des* 
tiny awaited him. 

On hit first acquaintanoe with the Thayers, he 

ad, lent them about sixty doUam in money. By 

getting their notes often renewed, and exacting ex-* 

horbitant interest, he had increased that sum to two 
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hundred and fifty dollars, for the amount of which he 
held their obligations^ He now pressed them hard 
for a settlement; aad insisted on their paying the 
debt, or giving further and bettec security. They 
were wholly unable to raise the jnoney; and at 
length consented, that Israel and Nelson should put 
their property into the hands of Isaac, the youngest of 
the three brothers, and that he should Confess judg^ 
ments to Love, for the amount due him; and that 
Love should be permitted to take out executions and 
levy on the property, thus in the possession of Isaac^ 
ftnd thereby secure the demand. Love obtained the 
judgments, and took out executions; but immediately 
after, and before he had delivered the executions over 
to an officer, he suddenly, and rather mysteriously, 
disappeared. This Was about the middle of Decem-^ 
ber. At this time. Love had a great number of small 
demands against men in the neighborhood; some of 
which w«re in a train of collection, and others were 
in obligations. The Thayers pretended to account 
for the absence of Love, by stating, that he had com* 
mitted a fotgery in the* State of Pennsylvattia, for 
which hcf wa^ursued; and to avoid being arrested^ 
he had "cleared out." As there had long before 
been a report in the neighborhood of such an accusa* 
tion agaiDst Love, and considering his singular cha- 
racter, this statement was thought probable enough, 
aiid was, for a time, satisfactory. 

Isaac Thayer now declared himself Lovers general 
agent; that he had authority to transact all Love's 
Imsiness;* to settle and collect all his demands. He 
^esente^^ Love's obligations to his debtors and de- 
manded payment on them. He also presented orders 
from Love for moneys collected and in the hands of 
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gaged in collecting these demands, he alleged that 
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Love had not left the country; but was concealed in 
the County; that no person but himself could see 
Love; that he had seen Love, several times, and paid 
him over money, since he disappeared. These state^^/ 
ments were confirmed by- NjWsqr Thayer, who de- 
clared that he was present when Love first parted 
with Isaac, and saw him deliver pver all his papers 
to Isaac; that he was also present when Love execu- 
ted the power of attorney, and signed it a? a subscri* 
bing witness. 

It was a matter of much surjM-ise, to those who 
were acquainted with John Love, and who knew him 
to be a careful, calculating man, remarkably provi- 
dent with his property, that he should have entrusted 
all his affairs, in the hands of a man, who had no 
econcMuy in his own business, and. who was himself 
a debtor to Love, to a large amount. And suspicions 
began to be entertained, that there was mischief in 
the transaction. The whole affair, however, seemed 
wrapt in impenetrable mystery, and no clue ofiered 
by which the trut^ could be ascertained; at length 
it was discovered that those executions which Love 
had taken out against Isaac Thayer,^ to sfccure the 
debt of $275, were in Isaac's own hands; he having 
had the folly and imprudence to show them^ and 
boast of having them in possession. Some few per- 
sons now began to entertain a strong belief that Love 
was murdered; they however very prudently re- 
frained from openly expressing such opinions until 
they should be better confirmed by other circumstan- 
ces. The account given by the Thayers, lespectinff 
Love's absence, and affairs, was indeed very singula* 
and tended strongly to confirm the suspicions arisiug 
from other circumstances. 

Two months had now elapsed since Love disap- 
^ ared, and the suspicions ag^irM the Thayers in^ 
creasing as the mutter was inquired into, ana the 
accusation beginning to be a matter of public noto* 
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viety, k was thought advisable to bring the transaction 
to a legal ipvestigatioti. Accordingly, on the 19th of 
February, the Tbayers were arrested and brought be^ 
fore a magistrate for examination. As it could not be 
ascertained that Israel Thayer, the father, and Israel, 
Jr. had taken any part an the disposition of Love's 
'property, and nothing appearing against them, they 
were discharged; and Nelson and Isaac only, detained 
ia custody* On their examination, they stated that 
Love was concealed, and would not suffer any jierson, 
except themselves, to approach him; that they were 
bound not to make known his place of retreat; that 
they had seen^ him several times, since he absconded, 
but never at any house, or in presence of any other 
persons. The prisoners appeared open and bold and 
manifested little disposition to shrink from an investi- 
gation. > 

So slight werethe circumstances against them, that 
many of the neighbors, who were present, treated the 
complaint with ridicule, and manifested their displea- 
sure against those who liad encouraged the prosecu- 
tion. The magistrate, however, considered it reason- 
able, that the prisoners, if they knew where Love was, 
should produce bifo; as that would effectually exone- 
rate them from the charge, and remove all suspicion. 
He accordingly informed tl^em, that they could have 
twenty -four hours to find Love, and that they must 
produce him in that time or be committed to prison. 
At this decision they appeared, for the first time, dis- 
concerted. It was quite unexpected to them, and the 
thought of a prison seemed to give them some alarm. 
After a little hesitation however, they replied, that they 
could not produce Love in that time, that he was ia 
Canada, and that it would be of no use to send for him. 

On their way to the jail they manifested little or no^ 
uneasiness, engaged in light convers^ation, and on pash^P 
sing the rope factory, as they entered BuflFalo, Isaac . 
said to the oflScer who had them in custody, "Do yott 
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suppose they have got hemp here? I should hate 
damply to be hanged with a flax rope"! 

They were committed to jail, but expected to he soon 
set at liberty again; for which purpose they sued out a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, and weire brought before the 
first Judge of Erie County, supposing the circumstan- 
ees against them, were not sufficient to detain them in 
prison. But on their stating before the commissioner, 
that Love was in Canada, and that they had seen him 
and transacted business with him, within a few days, 
at Black Rock, they were remanded to prison, until 
they should be able to prove their statements true. 

In the meantime, the people of the town of Boston 
had commenced searching for the body of Love. Little 
or no snow had fallen during the winter, and the grouted 
continued yet uncovered. Large parties of men as- 
sembled and ranged the fields and forests, in every 
direction, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Thayers; and their labors would probably have been 
unavailing, had it not been for a singular, and perhaps 
Providential circumstance. After considerable search 
had been made, and many were disposed to look no 
further, Israel Thayer, the elder, happening; to be at 
the house of one of the neighbors, entered into some 
conversation about the searching for the body of Love, 
and manifested gresft anxiety on the subject. Among 
other things, he inquired if the search was to be con- 
tinued. Being told that it was, he paused a moment, 
and then hastily inquired if "they had searched on the 
hiU?^^ This question, and the old man's peculiar emo- 
tion, at the time, was remarked by the family as singu- 
lar; and they communicated the incident to a party of 
men, who afterwards came along. They immediately 
repaired to the spot which he had thus unwittingly 
indicated. Here they soon discovered the appearance 
^Pf a grave, recently covered. It was in an enclosed 
field, though partly concealed by logs and shrubs,, and 
was within thirty rods of the house of Israel Thayer, Jr. 
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They immediateiy uncovered the grave, arid found 
the body of Love, wrapped in the same clothes that he 
had on when ]ast seen living. A ball had been shot 
through his head; his skull had been beat in on the 
back part; and hrs face and throat mangled in a mo^t 
barbarous and shocking manner. 

The old man, and Israel, Jr. were then arrested; and 
soon joined the company of Nelson and Isaac, in the 
cells of the county jail. 

On being put in irons, the father appeared deeply 
aflfected, but the three sons maintained a studied indif- 
ference, and importuned the jailor to furnish them with 
a pack of cards, "to kill time with." They all pro- 
tested against having had any knowledge of the murder. 

On the 21st day of April, they were arraigned for 
trial, before the Court of Oyer and Terminer, at the 
Court House in Buffalo. Isaac and Israel, Jr. were 
first put to the bar. They appeared calm and unruflSed, 
and betrayed no symptoms' of guilt or timidity. As- 
sisted by able counsel, they entered upon their trial, 
with apparent confidence of an ultimate acquittal. la 
addition to the facts already stated, it was proved Jhat 
Love disappeared on the I5th of December; that he 
was seen that day about sun-set, at the house of Nelson 
Thayer, in company with the three brothers; that they 
invited him over to the house of Israel, Junior; that he 
consented to go to Israel's and stay all night: he was 
seen in company with them, on the way, riding a young 
horse, which he owned and usually rode. It was 
proved tha#in the afternoon of that day, the three bro- 
thers were together, at Israel's, killing hogs; that a 
boy living there was sent home to his father's, with 
permission to stay all night; that in 4he evening, Is- 
rael's wife was conducted to a neighbor's house, and 
spent the evening there. It was also proved by a greq^ 
number of witnesses, that about eight o'clock on tl^P 
evening ©f the 15th, the report of a gun was distinctly 
heard, at or near the house of Israel Thayer; that Nel- 
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8on and Isaac were seen, very early the next raorniny, 
going from Israel's towards home; that they were away 
from home during the night; (both residing about one 
mile from Israel's;) that the horse on which Love rode 
was seen^ soon after, in Israel's stable; that Isaac af- 
terwards took the horse to Buflfalo, and sold it as his 
own; stating when he left home that he was going after 
Love, and when he came back that he had taken the 
horse to Love. A pocket book had been found in their 
possession, containing a great number of notes, and 
other writings, which were known to have belonged to 
Love: It was proved that they suddenly became able 
to pay their debts, by which they had been harassed 
for years; that they spent money profusely on all occa* 
sions, and boasted that they had enough of it It was 
proved that the orders from Love, by which they had 
drawn money from a number of persons, were all 
forged; that the power of attorney, by virtue of which 
Isaac had assumed to transact Love's business, and 
which they had several times sworn was genuine, was 
also forged. It was also proved that they had, at dif- 
ferent times, made various contradictory and impro- 
bable statements concerning Love; sometimes saying 
that he had "cleared out"; at other times, that he was 
concealed in the county, but that nobody could see 
bim; that they bad met with him, at different times, in 
a mysterious manner, and undiscovered by any other 
persons. This is the substance of the evidence on thes 
part of the prosecution. It consisted entirely of what 
the lawyers term presumptive or circumiiantial evi- 
dence, but was perfectly conclusive and satisfactory. 
No person who heard it could doubt of the prisoners' 
guilt. The jury, after having retired a few minutes, 
pronounced them both Guilty. During the progress 
of the trial they assumed a more serious aspect, and 
%probably anticipated the result before it closed. They 
beard the verdict pronounced without evincing much 
agitation or change of countenance. 
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Ndson was then put to the bar and convicted nearly 
on the same testimony. His wife, Mrs. Sally Thayer, 
on the trial of Israel and Isaac, was sworn and testified 
as a witness; her husband haying been separately in- 
dicted, for the purpose of improving her as a witness 
against them. Her appearance was highly respectable, 
and her conduct commendable. She appeared fully 
aware that her husband was deeply implicated in the 
charge, and that her evidence, if not in form was in 
efiect agafinst him. Yet she testified freely, and with 
the utmost candor. She seemed to foresee the inevi- 
table destruction of her family, which appeared suflS- 
ciently dear to her. To some questions by the Court, 
respecting her family, she replied that she had several 
small children; then wiped the falling tear, as though 
she anticipated the fatal catastrophe, that was to render 
them orphans, and herself a widow. Her deep distress 
awakened the general sympathy of a crowded audience; 
and her candor, sensibility, and respectful demeanor, 
excited much regard. The trials occupied three days, 
and closed about twelve o'clock on Saturday night. 

The fate of the unhappy culprits was now sealed.. 
Whatever might have been their expectations before 
the trial, the last ray of hope was now extinguished^ 
and their destiny was inevitable. In this situation they 
were conducted from the Court room, and transferred 
Irom a gazing crowd, to the silent and gloomy cells of 
the prison, not, to rest and sleep, but to feel the stings 
of a guilty conscience; to brood ov^ the horrors of 
that trans^ion which produced their calamity; to re- 
flect upoMhe disgrace and misery which they had 
brought upon their family and friends; and to look for- 
ward to the speedy approach of an ignominious death, 
from which neither the entreaties of their distracted 
parents, the tears of their affectionate wives, nor the 
imploring hftnds of their innocent offspring, could saye 
them. ^ 
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They immediately made a full confession of fheir 
guilt. They stated that Love bad obtained a large de- 
mand against them, the greatest part of which was* for 
unlawful interest; that he manifested a disposition to 
sacrifice their property; boasted that he had got the 
•staff in his own hands, and intended to use it. His 
conduct was so overbearing, that it was proposed by 
Nelson to murder him. This was some days previous 
to the 15th December. * On that day, as they were to- 
getlier, engaged in killing Israel's hogs, they thought 
fiiis a favorable opportunity; agreed on the plap, and 
concluded to put it in execution that night. Accor- 
dingly, the boy living there was sent home. The rifle 
was loaded and secreted by a log near the house. 
They then went in quest of Love, and found him at Nel- 
son's, and persuaded him to go over to Israel's. On 
their way they procured an old axcj, for the purpose^ 
as was alleged, of cutting up Israel's pork. In the 
evening, after they had returned with Love to Israel's, 
Isaac went over to Mr. Irish's, a near neighbor, 
and remained there until after Israel had conducted 
his wife over to the same place and returned hortie; he 
then went and got the rifle and came up to the window; 
when Israel, happening to be out at the door, lasked 
Isaac if he was going to shoot Love? He replied if 
he ever shot him, he should do it then. Israel re- 
quested him to wait until he could go in. ,He went iu, 
and Love was sitting his face to the fire, and Nelson 
had the axe, cutting up the pork. Isaac immediately 
stepped to the window and shot Loye'j|k*oiigh the 
head. Love did not fall, but continued siWg erect in 
his chair. Nelson th^n despatched him wkh the meat 
axe. Isaac did not go into the house, but turned and 
went over to Irish's. Nelson and Isaac drew the body 
out around the house, then returned and cut up the 
pork. Isaac came in and said, "You have been 
butchering here, it seems." To which Nelson replied, 
*'Yes, there has been butchering done." Isaac thea 
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ewd, "Well, I have done my part, and will do no more," 
Bnd 'again went away. Nelsoif and Israel then washed 
up the blood on the floor, b,ut omitted the chair, in 
which Love sat, until the blood had dried and become 
difficult $0 remove. To remedy this, a few pieceis of 
bloody meat were put into the chair, which were re- 
moved by Israel's wife, and the chair cleaned after her 
return. Nelson and Israel went out to carry ofiF the 
body. On taking it up, they began to feel the eflFects 
of guilt. Although Love was a small sized man, and 
either of them could carry him with ease when living, 
yet it was with the utmost dilEculty they were enabled 
to raiee the body from the ground; and it required the 
exertion of all the strength of both of them, to carry it 
without falling at every step. They succeeded in 
dragging the body about thirty rods; and attempted to 
bury it in the bottom of a small brook, but were pre- 
vented by rock. They then hastily buried the body, 
. where it was ultimately discovered. ^ 

Isaac stated that when he first brought down his 
gun to shoot Love, his nerves failed him, and his arm 
was unsteady; but he regained his firmness by reflect- 
ing on Love's bad conduct, particularly some abuse he 
h^d once offered his aged mother. The three bro- 
thers stated that ever since the death of Love, they had 
felt neither peace nor security; but had been in a con- 
stant state of misery and apprehension; that whenever 
they were alone in the dark, the mangled remains of 
the murdered Love, ruslied upon their imaginations, 
and prodi^^ a sensation altogether indescribable; that 
.all their el^ts to shake off and overcome these feel- 
ings, were entirely unavailing. 

On Monday morning after the trials, the prisoners 
were again brought into court to receive the sentence 
of the law. The sentence was solemn and impressive. 
They received it with the same firmness that had sup- 
ported them through the trials. Nelson and Isaac 
acknowledged tlie justness of their fate; but Israel 
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submitted to his destiny with great reluctance. He 
said he was persuaded into the measure, and acted 
ignorantly; supposing as he took no part in the act of 
killing Love, he should not be liable. To think, too, 
of the sufferings of his young and faithful wife, who 
was indeed, worthy of a better fortune, was to him 
particularly painful. Israel's wife was from a respec- 
table family. She had received from her parents the 
benefits of a religious education; and the thought of 
her husband's being accused of the crime of murder, 
filled her mind with horror. It was a long time after 
her husband was committed to prison, before she 
would consent to «ce him. At length, however^ slie 
w^ to the jail, and was conducted into the room oc- 
cupied by the jailor. Her husband was brought out of 
the cell, and as he entered the room where she was, 
with his chains rattling, the sight of him entirely over- 
powered her senses; and she was prevented from fall- 
ing upon the floor by the interposition of the jailor. 
She remained insensible for some time; when her sen* 
ses returned, a copious flood of tears gushed forth, 
which relieved the anguish of her heart, and restored 
her speech. 

This scene was only equalled by an interview that 
took place between the three brothers and their aged 
mother. She visited them a few days before they were 
to be executed and remained about them several days. 
On going into the prison, accompanied by her only 
daughter, for the purpose of taking her final adieu, she 
became perfectly distracted. She could i|||her speak 
nor weep. She gave a wild and frantic flw, first at 
one, and then at another; wildly grasping each by turn 
in her.hands. Her sons in the mean time were dumb 
and motionless. The sister was enabled ^o call a 
shower of tears to her relief, and she gave vent to her . 
anguish in loud and repeated lamentations, that pierced 
eveiy cell in the prison. Every person in the jail was 
<ieeply affected; even the hardened; felon, though a 
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stranger to the sufferers, was compelled to yield to the 
impulse of humanity, and mingle his tears in the gene- 
ral flood of grief. 

As the time of their execution approached, the 
Thayers became more and more seriously inclined. 
They read the scriptures attentively, and joined in acts 
of devotion, with their attending clergy; and that 
Name, which they had so frequently, and so recently, 
used as a common by-v?'ord, they now called upon with 
reverence; and rested upon it their hopes of pardon 
and future fehcity. « 

On the mornihg of the 17th June, the day of execu- 
tion, Israel Thayer, the father, was let out of prison on 
bail. At 12 o'clock the three sons were brought out 
to be conducted to the gallows. The concourse of 
people, that had assembled during that, and t^e two 
preceding days, to witness the awful spectacle, was 
immense: estimated by those who took pains to as- 
certain the number as nearly as was practicable, at 
thirty thousand. The prisoner^ were conducted into 
an open square, in front of the jail, preserved from the 
rushing crowd by a strong guard of armed men. They 
appeared sedate and calm, and seemed to have sum- 
moned all their fortitude to support then* through the 
trying scene. As the band of music commenced play- 
ing a slow and plaintive air, the prisoners took the step 
upon the ground, and marched off with firm and regu- 
lar step. On tbeir right and left, were ranged the 
-militarj', infantry and cavalry, marching each in single 
file, the w||de surrounded 'by a countless throng of 
silent spectators. In this leanner they proceeded 
slowly through the village of Buffalo, towards the place 
of execution; forming one of the most solemn proces- 
sions perhaps ever witnessed. Three brothers, in the 
vigor of youth, all between 21 and 26 years of age, in 
the full tide of life, yet clad in the habiliments of death, 
and walking directly to their graves, formed a sight 
truly melancholy. The memory of their crimes was 
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lost in the contemplation of their approaching suffer^ 
ing and dissolution; and the tear of sympathy flowed 
freely from the thousand^female faces that appeared at 
the windows. They walked on to the gallows and 
took their seats. Prayers were offered up, durrngt 
which they devoutly kneeled. Their fortitude seemed 
to hold out until after a short discourse, and until their 
time had elapsed within two or three minutes, when 
they seemed to lose command of their feelings, and to 
shrink from deatlfs approaching grasp. A respectable 
surgeon standing by, they requested him to bleed them, 
having heard it said that it would mit%ate their suffer^ 
ing. He however, humanely dissuaded them from it, 
and encouraged them to meet their fate. They then 
shook hands with those about them, and took each 
other by the hand in .a most solemn and affect^lg man- 
ner; then, in a few interrupted accents, commended 
themselves to their God, and in an instant were plunged 
into eternity. Thus closed the painful and tragical 
scene. What an admonition does it hold out to pa- 
rents, and what a warning to youth! 
. How careful pught parents to be to instruct their 
children in the principles of morality and virtue! to re- 
member thaji "as the twig is bent the tree's inclined''! 
How iinportant, too, that the youth consider how much 
depends on the early part of his life! If he would sail 
securely and happily over the tempestuous sea of life, 
he must launch his bark aright at fir^t, and avoid the 
gulf-stream of vice; which, though it waft him easily 
along for a while, will be sure, in the en^ to plunge 
him in the whirlpool of misery and ruin. 
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As w^ can not with any cBrtatnty, trace this man 
Urom hi^ origin, we shall begin where we find him 
^first a declared enemy to mankind. 

He had been in company with one called Wil- 
liams, in search of a Spanish wreck, and had been 
disapfoiiited. After engaging in such gambling 
speculations, men are seldom willing to return to the 
regular pursuit^ of life ; and therefore, these wor-: 
thies, in order to be rich at once, agreed "to go on 
the account" — a cant term, by which pirates desig- 
Date their nefarious occupation. The first who fell 
into their hands was a Captain Prince, bound from 
Jatiriaica to London, with a rich cargo, and a fine ves- 
sel, adapted to the purposes of marine warfj^re. She 
was called The Whidaw. A part of her crew joined 
Bellamy, making his crew amount, in all, to an hun- 
dred and fifty men. He aimed her with twenty- 
eight guns, so that she was one of the strongest pira- 
tical vessels that ever cruised on the coast of the 
United States. Thi^ adventure took pface ip the 
mdinth of February, seveiiteen hundred and seventeen. 

Thus "provided, Bellamy steered to the shores of 
Vitjffinia, where he took seVeial vessels. He had, at 
the outset, like to have been cut off in his course 
of iniquity, for the Whidaw was very near being 
lost in a storm. At the first appearance of bad wea- 
ther Bellamy took in sail ; which was scarcely done, 
when a squall struck the ship and threw her on her 
beam ends. However, she righted, and as the wind 
increased toward night, the top and topgallant yards 
were sent down, and she ran before the wind under 
her forsail only, and finally under bare poles. Four 
men^t the tiller and two at the wheel, could scarcely 
keep her from broaching to, which she was nigh 
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doing more than once. As the darkness thickened 
around, the horror of their situation became more 
apparent/ The darkness of the night was total — 
such as, to use ^ quotation from holy writ, " might 
be felt," — and was only broken by the blinding and 
incessant flashes of lightning. Every sea washed 
the deck, and tremendous claps of thunder seemed 
to intimate the wrath of the Supreme. It might be 
supposed that this jarring of the elements would have 
awakened contrition in the breasts of these unlhippy 
wretcbf6, but instead of tliis, they endeavored to 
drow^ the voice of sea and air with fibaldry^ and the 
ixi(^ atrocious blasphemies. Bellamy swore that he 
iras sorry he could not run out his guns to return the 
'salute^ meaning thd thunder. He said he believed 
the Gods had got drunk, and were gone together by 
the ears ever their tipple. We will not repeat more 
of his inlpiety. They continued scudding all night, 
and^the next morning, finding the mainmast spiung 
in the step, they were obliged to cut it away, and at 
^he same time the mizzen went by the board. These 
mishaps renewed the blasphemies of the pirates, and 
their .vociferations became louder when they found, 
by trying ihte pumps, that the ship made a great deal 
of water; though by constant labor they could keep 
it fipm gaining on them. The sloop in which Bella- 
my had at first sailed, and which still accompanied 
him, was abandoned to the mercy of the winds, but 
did not' lose her mast. The wind shifted all round 
the cpipnpassj making a short and outragbous sea, so 
that their expectations of outliving the gale were 
small. One surge broke upon the stern, drove in the 
taiferel, and washed two men away from the helm, 
who were, however, saved by the hammoc nettings. 
Thus the sea continued to rage four days and three 
nights, when it abated of its fury. 

As the weather was now dealing up, and the wind 
hourly decreasing, Bellamy spoke the sloop, and find- 



ing that s|ie was nol. damaged, determined to steir 
for the coast of CarciiDa. But the wind suddenly 
shifting to the southward, he resolved to change hiji 
course and sail to Rhode Island. The Whidaw's 
leak still continued, and it was as much as all the 
pumps could do to keep the water from gaining. 
Upon examination it was found to be owing to the 
oakum having worked out of a seam, which was 
easily remedied. Having set up j qrymasts, they be- 
came very merry again, especially as the slpop had 
received no other injury than the loss of her maiiv- 
sail, which was torn out of the boltropes when the 
squall first stnick her. Having reached the wftteii 
of Rhode Island, about the first of April, their first 
exploit was to take a sloop belonging to Boston, com- 
manded by a Captain Beer. While they plunder^ 
his vessel, they detained Beer on board the Whidaw. 
Williams and Bellamy would have^tur|ied the ve». 
sel, but their men would not conserft to it^ for where 
the commander has no virtue, and has forfeited all 
claim to respect, theie is never any obedience. So 
they sunk the vessel, and put Beer ashore on Blo$k 
Island. 

A conversation that took place between Beer and 
Bellamy, proves the latter to have beeft an acute, 
though ignorant man. "I am sorry they Won't let 
you have your sloop again," said he, " for I seep to 
do any one a mischief when it is not of any advan- 
tage to me. D — n the sloop ; why must they sink 
her, when she might be of use to you. But you are 
a sneaking puppy, and so are all^ihose who will sub- 
mit to be governed by laws that nch (nen have made 
for their own safety. They get .vpj||tj^ey have by 
lying and tricking, and hav'nt tlM|||Uk to defend 
it any other way. D — n you aHBB^er.' ]) — ^n 
them for a pack of crafty rascals, an^rou that serve 
them, for a pack of henhearl^d numskulls, ^hej 
run us down, the scoundrels do, i^en there is only 
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this difference between us, that they lob the poor un* 
4er cover of the liaw, and we plunder them with no 
protection but our own courage. Had you not bet- 
ter make one of us, than sneak after such villains 
for employment P* ' 

Beer replied, that his conscience would not suffer 
him to break the laws of God and man. 

" Yqu are a devilish conscience rascal !'* rejoined 
the pirate ; " I am a free prince, and I have as much 
light to make war on the world, as he that has a hun- 
dred sail at sea, and an army of an hundred thousand 
men ashore. My conscience tells me that. But 
Hhere is no arguing with such snivelling puppies, 
that allow superiors to kick them about the deck as 
they please.'* 

The pirates, wanting neither provision nor water, 
and the vVhidaw's damage being repaired, passed the 
time Very j q vialt^*. 

A fortnight after setting Capt. Beer ashore, Wil- 
liams boarded and took a vessel off Cape Cod, laden 
with wine ; the ciew of which increased the number 
of their prisoners. They put seven men on hoa,i^ 
the prize, with ordeis to keep company with the ship 
and sloop, and left on board her the master. 

' As they had heen long off the careen, they stood 
away to the northward, and made the best of their 
way to Penobscot river. When they were at the 
mouth of, it, it Was thought more eligible to careen 
in the river Mechisse^. They entered it as agieed, , 
and run up about two miles and a half, where they 
came to ananchor with their prizes. The next morn- 
ing all the prisoners were set ashore with drivers, 
and 01 ders to assist in building huts; the guns were 
also set ashbje, and a breast work raised, with embra- 
sures for the cannon on each side of the river. This 
took up four days. A magazine was dug deep in the 
earth, and a roof raisj^ over it by the poor slaves, the 
prisoners, whom |hey treated after the same manner 
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as the negroes are used by the West-Iodia planteniL 
The pcJwder being secured, and every thing out, they 
hoxre down the sloop, cleaned her, and when she had 
all in again, they careened the Whidaw by th^ lar- 
gest prize. 

They now thought of cruising again, and accords 
ingly steered fwr Fortune's Bay in Newfoundland. 
They made some prizes on the Banks, forced all the 
men, and sunk the vessels. 

They had not been long on this coast before they 
were stparated by a storm, which held some days. 
Off the island of St. Paul the Whidaw descried a sail, 
.which she immediately gave chase to. The ship 
brought to and lay by for her, and proved a French- 
man of 36 guns, carrying soldiers £o Quebec. The 
Whidaw engaged with great re^ution, and the 
French did not show less, for he boarded the Whidaw 
and was twice put of, with Ihe loss of men op. both- 
sides. Bel lamy, after two hour's engagement, thought 
the Frenchman too hard a match, and was for shakins? 
him off; but his eaemy was not as .willing to pan 
with him, for he gave chase, and as he sailed alto- 
gether as well as Bellamy, the latter had certainly 
been taken, and bad received the due punishment of 
his crimes, had not the night coming on favored his 
escape. He lost in this engagement 3.6 hands, be- 
flides several wounded. 

Returning to Newfoundland, Bellamy rejoined his 
consorts off Placentia Bay ; when they held a coun- 
cil, and agreed to return to the coasit of New-Eng- 
land, as the Whidaw had suffered severely in the last 
engagement, and had a* great many shot holes m 
her hull. They ran down the coast, and took a vesr 
fiel called the Mary Anne, betwee^^L George's 
Banks and Nantucket 8hoal£||M||^|^H||^ 

Williams still retained comnlamM^IKwine ves- 
sel, on board which her rightful mai|^l^ remained. 
' He was well acquainted with the coast, and Williams 
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coittpelled him to act as pilot, keeping him cofistantly 
at the helm. He was determined on revenge, and 
one night when Williams and his men were intoxi- 
cated, according to custom, he ran the ship ashore near 
the table land of Wellfleet, on Cape Cod. The 
night was dark, and the wind high: eveiy soul on 
board, excepting the pilot, perished ; an example, if 
an example were needed, of the evils and dangers of 
intemperance. 

The Whidaw, followed in the wake of her consort, 
was wrecked in the same manner, and all. her com- 
pany but two, lost their lives. It is supposed, tfiat 
when the Whidaw first struck, the pirates murdered 
all their prisoners and impressed men, as many of 
the bodies came on shore shockingly mangled. Th«^ 
sloop ran ashore%n a sandy beach, and five of her 
crew landed and escaped into the country. Captain 
Cyprian Southack was sent in search of them by the 
government of Massachusetts. 

He arrived at Wellfleet just after the sea had forced 
a passage across the cape, and made such a channel 
that he passed through it in ia whale boat. Thi? 
channel was soon closed, and has ever since been 
kept so, by the attention of the inhabitants, or, it is 
probable, that twenty or thirty nliles of .the extremity 
of this wonderful arm of land would have been 
. Wa,shed away lotig beforQ4his time. 

Captain Southack founds and buried the bodies of 
an hundred and fifty twt) men, pirates and others, 
'which had been washed on ^hore. Of those captured, » 
six were tried in Boston by a special court of admi- 
ralty, convicted, conden^ned, and executed* They 
were all foreigners, the dregs of mankind. Five of 
them died j^jitent, the sixth behaved with unexam-. 
pled cont4|^^|dtl0b asked if he had any thing 
to say, hefHSiH^Kif his shoes, saying, " that his 
motheif always* said he would die with his shoes on^ 
and he was resolved to make a liar of htf«" 



Thus ended Samuel Belliuny, and his crew. From 
the clearness of the water, and the whiteness of the 
sandy bottom, objects, €w be seen at a great depth 
about the spot where he was wrecked. Even to this 
day, the great caboose of the Whidaw is sometimes 
discovered, as the loose sand in which it is imbedded 
is shifted from place to placfe by the turbulence of 
the sea. Some of the coppers of the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and specimens of cob dollars, are 
still occasionally found on the beach. ' 

For many years after the shipwreck of the good 
ship Whidaw, a man of singular and frightful aj* 
pect, Killed every spring and autumn to be seen travel- 
ing on the cape,^ who was sup[k)sed to have been one 
of Bellamy's crew. The presumption is, that he 
•went to some place where money had been secreted by 
4he pirates, to get such a supply as his exigencies 
required. When he died, many pieces of gold were 
found seWed in a girdle which he constantly wore 
about him. 



ROBERT KIDD. ^ 

The subject of this sketch was hot u native of the 
United States, and neithej^was he convicted or exe- 
cuted he|e; but as oitf coast was the place from 
ivhence he started on his career of crime, and as his 
name is familiar to every American, we have judged 
it not improper to incorporate in this work, some of 
the most prominent events of his life. His crimes 
have been the groundwork of many a legend, and 
his supposed "last words and dying speech" begin- 
ning thus, mi 
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" My name was Captain Kid^ ■ } 

As I sailed, as I sailed; 

My name was Captain Eadd; 

And most wickedly I did 

As I sailed/' 

has been hawked about the streets of our princjipaf 
cities in a ballad. Tet, though all know that he 
was tried, convicted, and executed as a pirate, few 
are acquainted with the nature or extent of his 
isrimes. 

The earliest accounts of 'him, state that he was a 
qdariner of good credit and fair reputation. In tfie 
early part of the reign of William the Third, be com* 
manded a privateei in the West Indies ; and by his 
bravery and good conduct earned the character of a 
gallant ofiSicer, and skillful seaman. In such esteem 
was he, that the Lord Bellamont, then Governor of 
Barbadoes, lecommended him to the crown as a per- 
mn fitted to suppress piracy, then very prevalent in 
those parts, by his knowledge of the West Indian 
seas, and acquaintance with the haunts of these dep- 
redators. Lord Bellamont, therefore, advised that 
the command of a government ship should be en- 
trusted to him for this purposie. This suggestion 
met with no attention, which was the more pity, as 
great injury to commerce was the consequence of the 
neglect. 

About this time the pirates had made several very 
important captures, and it was supposed that inunens^ 
wealth was accumulated aj, their plaices of rendez- 
vous^ in the smaller West India Islands. Under this 
impression. Lord Bellamont and others, fitted out an 
armed vessel, .the command of which they gave to 
Captain Kidd, hoping to find their account therein. 
To give their undertaking the support of law, a^ well 
as to insure subordination among the crew, they pro- 
cured the Eing!^ commission for Kidd, of which th^ 
following is an authentic copy. 
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« WILLIAM REX. 

William the Third, by the Grace of Grod, King- 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, &c To our trusty and well beloved 
Captain Robert Kidd, commander of the ship the 
Adventure Galley, or to any other, the commander of 
the same for the time being, Greeting : 

Whereas, we are informed that Captain Thomas 
Too, John Ireland, Captain Thomas Wake, arid Cap- 
tain William Maze, or Mace, and other subjects, na- 
tives or inhabitants of New- York, and elsewhere, in 
our plantations in Ameiica, have associated them- 
selves with divers others, wicked and ill-disposed per- 
sons, and do, against the laws of nations, commit 
many and great piracies, robberies, and depredations 
on the seas upon the parts of America, and in other 
parts, to the great hindrance and discouragement of 
trade and navigation, and to the great danger and 
hurt of our loving subjects, oui allies and all others, 
navigating the seas upon their lawful occasions. 
Now Know Ye, that we being desirous to prevent the 
aforesaid mischiefs, and as much as in us lies to bring 
the said pirates, freebooters, and sea rovers to justice, 
have thought fit, and do hereby give and grant to the 
said Robert Kidd (to whom our commissioners for 
exercising the office of Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, having granted a commission as a private man 
of war, bearing date the eleventh day of December 
sixteen hundred and ninety-five,,) and unto the com- 
mander of the said ship for the time being, and unto 
the officer^, marines, and oth^s, which shall be un- 
der your command, full poww and authority to ap- 
prehend, seize, and take into your custody, as well 
the said Captain Thomas Too, John Ireland, Captain 
Thomas Wake, and Captain William Maze, or Mace, 
as all other such pirates, freebooters, and sea rovers, 
being either our subjects, or of other nations associa- 
ted with them, which you shall meet with upon the 
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seas or coasts of America, or upon any otjier seas o^ 
co&sts, ,with atl their ships aud vessels, and all such 
mer<^handizesy money, goods, and wares as shall be 
fotmd oh board or with them, ia case they shall wiU 
lingly yield themselves ; but if they will not yieU 
without fighting, then yoU are by force td iCK^npel 
them to yield. And we also require you to bring, or 
cause to be brought, such pirates, freebootevitkr sea 
rover s/as you shall seize, to a legal trial, to the end 
they may be proceeded against, according to the kkw 
in such cases. And we do hereby command all our 
officers, ministers, and others our loving subjeotb 
whomsoever, to be aiding and assisting to you in the 
premises. And we do hereby enjoin you to keep rr 
exajct Journal of your proceedings in the executien «f 
the premises, and to set down t^e names of such pip 
rates, and of their officers and company, and the 
names of such ships and vesaelB as y<^u shall by^vixtue 
of these presents take and seize, and the quantities 
of arms, ammutiition, provision, and lading of such 
ships, and the true value of the same, as near as you 
can judge* And we do hereby strictly charge nsd 
command you, as you will answer the cootraiy at 
your peril, that you do not, in any manner, oflend or 
molest our friends or allies, their ships, or subjects, by 
color or pretence of these presents, or the authority 
jthereby granted. In witness whereof we have caused 
our great seal of England to be affixed to these pre- 
sents. Given at ouf couit of Kensington, the tweatyi- 
sixth day of January, sixteen hundred and ninety* 
five, in the seventh yejir of our reign. > 

William Rex.'* 

Capt. Kidd had also another commission from the 
King of England, called a Commission of Reprisals, 
to justify him in taking French merchant ships, in 
oise he should meet with any, En^and being then 
at war with Frwice. ' , 
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With these two commissions he sailed from Ply* 
Ibonth, for the city? of New-Ydrk, in May, »xteea 
hundred and ninety-six, in the Adventure, of thirty 
guns, and eighty men. On his passage \^e took a 
French merchant vessel, according to the authority, in 
his oc^miseion of Reprisals. 

As he proposed to deal with desperate enemies ;* 
when he arrived at New- York he set up a rendezvous, 
^nd isstied a handbill, in order to enlist more men. 
The terms he offered were sufficiently liberal : every 
seaman was to have a^share in what should be taken, 
afl^r a reduction of forty shares for himself and 
owners. This encouragement soon increased his 
company to an hundred and fifty-iVe men. 

This done, he sailed to Madeira, where he took, in 
wine %iid necessaries, and thence to Bonavista, one of 
the Cape de Verd Islands, to furnish the ship with 
salt. At St. JugOy another of the Cape de Verd group 
he obtained provisions. After this he steered for Mada- 
gascar, where a foro^feble crew of pirates was then 
established, and mada Hhe coast in February, sixteen 
hundred and ninety-six, just nine months subsequent 
to his departure from Plymouth. It so happened that, 
at the time of his arrival, all the pirate ship| ^9r#re ab^ 
sent ; and getting no satisfactojry inteUiyeipftlsypect- 
ing them. Captain Kidd, after watering hi^ Inip mad 
producing a fresh supply of provisioti», sailed for the 
coast of Malabar, which he reached in the foUowif^ 
June. Hereabout he cruised for awhile, without the 
smallest success, till his provisions fkiled and his ship 
Heeded repair. At Johanna t# borrowed money from 
.some'Frerichmen, whd ]la<) been cast away, but hadt 
saved their effects, and with it he managed to refit the 
Adventure^ 

It does not appear that during all this time he had; 
any intention to commit piracy, for it is knowikthat he 
met sevfral richly laden India ships, to which he Vlid 
fiot the smalleoi injury, though he was amply provided 
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with the means. The first trimVgressions on recon^ 
was a robbery he committed on the natives of a place 
called Mabbee, on the Red Sea, from whom he took a 
quantity of corn by force. After this ttepredation,. he 
saUed to Bale's Key, a little island at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. Here he first advised hi^ crew of his in- 
tentions. He informed them that he meant to change 
his measures ; and speaking of the expected Mocha 
fleet, he said, "We have hitherto been unsnoeeesft^ ; 
but courage my boys ! we shall make our foctiKie« out 
of this fleet.** Finding hlft men very willbig to embrace 
piracy a^ a business, he sent a boat to explore the coast 
and make discoveries. It returned in a £»w days with 
the tidings that foQItten oi; fiftej^n ships wefe coming, 
some English, some Dutch, and some Moorish. 

At first Kidd had meant well, while his hopes of 
making a Iqirtune out of the spoils of the pirates lasted ; 
but now, discontented at his want of success, and fear- 
iig lest his on^ners in their disappointment, should 
dismiss him^ and that so he should be brought to want, 
he resolved, since he could not succeed in«ne business, 
to try another* 

He ordered a constant watch to be kept firom the 
mast head, lest the fleet, before pentioned should pasa 
unobsQfved. In a few days, and toward evenings the 
fleet hove in sight, convoyed by two men of war, cme 
und^r Dutch, and the other under English colors, $[idd 
ate^red into the midst of the fleet, an4 fired into 4/ 
Moorish ship, when the armed vessels bearing dovm 
upon him, he was forced to sheer off, as he was not 
strong enough to cope with them. But in piracy as in 
many other things, ce n^est^qftis h premUr pas qui coute^* 
and as he had now begun hostilities with mankind^ 
he determmed to persevere, and so continued hiscruisQ, 
on the coast of Malabar. His first prize was a Moori^ ' 
vessel belonging to Aden, the owners of which wer« 
native merchants. The master was an Engjishmaa 
named Parker, and there was also a Portuguese, by the 




tiftme of AtttoDiOy on board. These men 

Eessed, intending to use the iPormer asi^pikit 
tter as an interprettfc, H^ used the Mahometai^ew 
With great bsKrbaritjs, tying them up and scoui^ig 
them, to make thepj ^discover whether they h^d^^ 
ney. As they kad neither gddnor^fiil^er, he gai^jd^ 
nothing by his cmeity but one bale of pepper j 
another of wflfee, vhick he took from them before 
let them g!0» It would seem that one act of piraj! 
is enougii to render men bloody and barbadrous ; fi 
^ere are few casei wil^in our knowledge,, where tl 
mfferers have not been petiionally maltreated as well 
robbed. Highway relAeni ai»not unfrequently knownJ 
to carry on their trade with some degree of generosity 
and humani^i whereas the very leverse is the case 4 
with pirates. — 

Kidd then touched at Carawar, a plapQ on the same 
coast, where the report o< the offence he had commit- 
Jted had arrived before him. Some English merchants 
in the place had been advised of it by the owners of 
the plundered vessel, and two of thenil came on libard 
and inquired for Parker and Antpnio. Kjdd denied A 
that he knew any such persons ; he had indeed, con- 
fined them in th^ hold, where he kept .them out> of 
sight till he weighed anchor. 

Howcvfef the whole coast was alarmed, and a Por- 
tugese man t)f war was sent out to cruise. Kidd met 
with her, and fought her about six hours, gallantly ; 
but finding her too strong to be takeft, he quitted her ; 
for he was able to run away from her when he would. 
, lie then went to a place calle'd Porca, where he wa^ 
tered the ship, and bought a number of hogs of the 
, iifklive^ to victual his company. 

Soon after this, he Came up with a Moorish ship, 
the master whereof was a Dutchman, called Schipper 
Mitchell, and chased her under French colors, which 
they pbser^iur, hoisted French colors also ; when he 
came up with ner, he hailed her in Frencl^ and they 
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batiM a Frenchman on board, answered him in iht 
samT'^^uage ; upon which he ordered th^n to send 
tbjf^ lH)at on board ; they were ^obliged ta do sd, and 
lining examined who they were, ani fitxm whenee 
tiej ^ame, he asked the Frenchman, who was a pas- 
conger, if he had|t FneHeh pass for hinoself; the French- 
nan gaye hi^ to understand that he had« He then 
.old the Frenchman he must pass for captain, and by 
•i — ^, tays he, you arfe the captain: the Frenchman 
» durst no( refule doing as he would have him. The 
meaning of this was, that he would ^seize the ship qb 
fair prisse, «nd as if she had belonged to French sub- 
jects, according to a commission he had for that pur- 
pose ; though, one would think, after what he had al- 
ready A)ne, that he need not have had recourse to a 
quibble to sb^ld him from the law. 

in^hort, be took the cargo, and fold it sometime af- 
ter ; tmt it seems he wa« not altogether withoij^ mis- 
givings of whfkt the end of his proceedings would be, 
for on coming up mUh another Dutch ship, while, all 
his crew were eag^ to attack her, Kidd alone opposed 
it. A mutiny took place, and a part of the crew armed 
themselves, and manned a boat in order to board the 
Dutch vessel, but Kidd told them that if they left the 
Adventure they should never come on board again, 
upon which they desisted. He then k^ company 
with the Dutchman some lloiufB, without offering aa> 
violence. Man seldom stops in the road of guilty ^ni 
80 was seen of Kidd. « 

This very adventure caused him to add murder to 
the dark catalogue of his sins. One Moor, the gunner 
of the Adventure,* was talking with hira some days af- 
ter 4&n the subject of the Dutch ship, arid hard word» ^ 
passed between them. Moorlbld our pirate that he 
had ruined the whole ship's company, whereat Kidd 
called him a dog, and seizing a bucket, struck him on 
the head with it. The blow fractured Ms skull, and 
he died the next day. 
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. At first the freebooter we^ spmewha^t aflected at tbe 
death ^ his foUewer in iniquity, and resdlved to reform! 
He also rejid the scriptures diligently, but, unhappily, 
his penitence was of short duration, vanishing at the 
sight of the first vessel liee S9.w. Following the coast 
of Malabar, he plundered a great many boats an# 
small vessels, as well as a large Portuguese ship, of 
which he kept possession a week, and finally tool^ frai» 
her a considerable part of her M^go. Shortly after 
he went to ipne of the Malabar islands for wood and 
water, whei« the natives killed the ship's cp<(per, who 
was so imprudent as to go ashore alone. Kidd landed, 
ajid burned and pillaged several houses, but the people 
4wi However, he took one, whom he tkd to si tree 
and shot* Then putting to sea he took the greatest 
prize that evei^fell into his hands, being a Moorish sMp 
c£ four hundred tons teirden, owned by ^atives and 
commanded by an Englishman, and named the Qtieda. 
Kidd chased her under Frendi colors, and having come 
up with her, ordered the master to hoist out his boat 
and come on board the Adventure. He was obeyedi 
He told the master that he was a prisoner^ and inquired 
of him who wore on board the Queda. There were 
two Dutchmen and cne Frenchman, but all the rest of 
the crew were Indians and Armenians ; for it was at 

V that time the eu^fsD^ of the Mahometans to man their 
.vessels with motives, while the command was given to 
an European, as being more skilfuU In navigation. 
The Armenians on the prize were part owners of her, 
and Kidd told them they must redeem themselves and 
their vessel with money. They offered him twenty 
thousand rupees, but he was not satisfied with the 
proffer. He theisefore set the crew ashore at several 
places on the coast, and sold as muoh of the cargo as 
broUg-tic him about forty thousand dollars. He aldo 
traded with a part of it, receiving in exchange provi- 
sions, and such other articles as he needed, tOl by de 
grees he disposed of nearly the whole. The natives ^ 
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of the coast came on board the Adventure, and Kid^ 
trafficked with them in good faith, till he wts r«ady io 
sail, when he took their goods from them, and set them 
ashore without payment. They said of this proceed- 
ing, that they had heen used to deal with pirates, and 
ilad always found them enemies to deceit, honest in 
the way of trade, and that they scorned dishonesty of 
any fashion but their own^ Kidd, they ^aid, was the 
first who had behaa|d in a contrary manner. Never- 
theless, the pirate divided the spoil, reserving to hino* 
self forty shares. His own part amounted to about 
eight thousand pounds, and his crew received two hun* 
dred pounds each. ^ 

Kidd put some of his men on board the Queda, and 
sailed in company with her to Madagascar. . He had 
hardly dropped anchor when a canoe came along side, 
in which were several English pirates whom he had 
formerly known. They saluted him, and said they 
had heard he had come to take and hang them. Th^i 
they thought would be less than kind in an old ac- 
quaintance. Kidd removed their fears by swearing 
that he had no such design, and tha|[^ he was now oni» 
of them, and as bad as they. Then, calling for liquor, 
he drank the health of their captain. 

These men belonged to a piratical vessel which lay 
at anchor close by. She was named the Resoli^tion^ 
and was commanded by one Culliford. Kidd wentim 
rard the Resolution, and oflfered his friendship and a«- 
nistance to his brother robber ; and Culliford, in turn, 
visited the Adventure, and reciprocated the oifer. 
Finding Culliford in want of some necessaries, Kidd 
presented him with an anchor and several pieces of 
cannon, in token of sincerity. 

The Adventure was now so old and leaky th^l she 
could be kept afloat no longer, for vessels decay jraipidly 
in the East Indian seas. , Kidd, therefore, shifted her 
guns and tackle to the Queda; and as he had already 
divided the money, he now made a division of the re*. 
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mainder of her cargo. Socm after, the greater part of 
his crew left him. Some joined Culhford, and some 
gained the interior. He had but forty men left, but 
put to sea notwithstanding, and sailed to Ambo^rna. 

The name of Kidd was now the terror of the Indian 
seas, imd indeed famous, or rather infamous, all over 
the civilized world. His piracies had created so much 
alarm among the English merchaHfe, that several xf^o^- 
tioBs wef« made in Parliament to inquire respecting 
the commission he had obtained, and the conduct of 
the penpons who had fitted him out. Public indigna- 
tion pointed particularly to Lord Bellamont, and that 
notdeman thought it incumbent on him to publish aa 
account of his proceedings. In the meanwhile it was 
deemed proper to issue a proclamation, offering the 
King's free paldcm to all such pirates as should surren- 
der themselves before the last day of April, sixteen 
Imndred and ninety^ine, of whatever crimes they 
might have been guilty. This amnesty, however, 
oufy extended to misdemeanors committed east of the 
C0fe of Gpod Hope, as far as the meridians of Socca- 
lexa and Cape Cormorin, and Kidd with some others 
wfti excepted, byname. 

It we# on his arrival at Ambo]aia that he first learned 
th$i^ Iwrfame had reached England, and that he was 
esteemed a pirate, but it is probable that he heard 
nothing oi the proclamation, otherwise his subsequent 
4Bcni\ict appears like insanity. He had found sundiy 
French documents on board the ships he ha^d captured, 
in& imagined that lie could so use them as to give his 
deeds the siioction of law. He relied, too, upon the 
protection of Lord Bellamont, and flattered himself 
that his booty would gain him new friends : well know- 
ing that wealth, like charity, is a cloak for many sins.^ 
TbMdng, therefore, that his doings would be hushed 
up,^d that Justice would wink at him, he sailed di^ 
rectly to New- York. He had no soon&t arrived, tha« 
he was taken into custody by order of the Lord Bellas, 
mont, and his papers and efltects were secured. 
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About this time, many of his fellow adventurers, 
hearing of the royal proclamation before mentioned, 
came to America, and surrendered themselves to the 
proper authorities. These were the men whtf had 
forsaken Kidd at Madagascar. On theii surrender 
they were at first admitted to bail, but soon after they' 
were strictly confined, in order to be sent to England 
with Kidd, for tri^ 

Accordingly, Kidd was arraigned at the Old Baily, 
for piracy, and for the murder of Moor, the gimner, 
in May, seventeen hundred and one. Nicholas 
Churchill, James How, Robert Lumley, William 
Jenkins, Gabriel Loff, Hugh Parrot, Richard Barley- 
corn, Abel Owens, and Darby Mullins, were at the 
same time arraigned for piracy. 

Kidd, on his trial, insisted much on his own inno- 
cence, and the wickedness of his crew. He said that 
he had embraced a laudable business, and had had-nd 
need to increase his store by piracy, having been in 
good circumstances and repute. He stated that his 
men had often mutinied, and had threatened to shoot 
him in his cabin ; and moreover, that ninety-five hadf 
deserted him at one time, and had -burned his boat, 
so that he had been unable to bring home his ship, 
or the prizes he had taken, in order that they might 
be condemned in a regular manner. He affifmed 
that they were French vessels, furnished with French 
papers, and had been lawfully captured, by virtue of 
his commifliion. 

Being accused of aiding. and comforting CuUiford,' 
who was notorious as a pirate, he denied the fact, and 
said that he meant to have taken him, but that his 
men had refused obedience, and many of them had 
even deserted to Culliford. But the evidence on 
this particular was full and particular. 

He called one Colonel Hewson to testify that he 
had always borne a good character. The witness 
declared that he had formerly served under Kidd, 
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%tid had been with him in two battles with French 
vessels, in which his skill and courage could not be 
too much praised. In one case Kidd, with two ves- 
sels only, had given battle to a squadron of six sail, 
and had the better of them. But this testimony was 
foreign to the matter, as it related to a period several 
years before the acts mentioned in the indictment 
were committed, and was of no se^srice to Kidd. 

Our pirate was found guilty of both indictments. 
When he was asked why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against him, he replied, " that he ' 
had. nothing to say, but that perjured wicked people 
had sworn against him." When sentence was pro- 
nounced, he exclaimed " My Lord ! it is a very hard 
sentence. I am th« most innocent of them all ; but 
the witnesses have perjured themselves." 

Churchill and How pleaded the royal pardon, and 
proved that they had surrendered to Colonel Bass, 
governor of Jersey. This plea was overruled by the 
court, on the ground that four commissioners had been 
named in the proclamation to receive the submission 
of piratesy and that no other person could receive 
tbeir sunender. Wherefore, as the prisoners had 
not complied with the strict letter of the proclama- 
tion, they were not entitled to its benefits. 

MuUins urged in his defence, thai Kidd was his 
lawful superior, having the king's commission, and 
that he could not hava disobeyed hie commander 
without incurring severe punishment. He said that 
seamen vfere never, allowed to call their* officers to 
account, or to question their orders ; if they were, 
there would be an end of all discipline. He thought 
that if anything unlawful were done, the officers 
should answer for it, as the men did no more than 
their duty in obeying their commands. 

He was told-by the court, that acting under th% 
king's commission justified obedience in all thiugv- 
lawful, but not in things unlawful. . 
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He u^Bwered^that he needed no jufitifieation in Aoihg 
lawfid things, but that the case of seamen was very 
hard, if they were t<i risk their lives by obeying their 
ofiicers, and, at the same time be liable to punishmept 
for disobedience. If they were allowed to dispute 
their orders, there would be no such things at sea as 
order and subordination. 

Thi0 defence seems very plausible, and if MuUins 
d>eyed illegal orders, through ignorance or a ^nse 
of duty, it would seem unjust that he should be pun* 
ished for it ; but it was proved that he iiad taken a 
share of the plunder. It appealed, moreover, that 
the crew of the Adventure had mutinied several 
times ; whence it appeared that they did not obey 
Kidd on account of the kitig's commission, but as a 

f urate chief, and that they had behaved in all things 
ike pirates and freebooteis. These conriderations 
moved the jury to find MuUins guilty, like the rest. 

Previous to his execution, Kidd's hardihood forsook 
him, and he made confession of bis crimes. About 
a week after sentence was pronounced be was hanged 
at Execution Dock, together with Churchill, How* 
Loff, Parrot, Owens, and MuUins* When they were 
dead, they were hanged in chains, at some distance 
from each other, along the banks of the Thames, and 
there the bodies remained exposed many years. 

These aie the principal events in the life of this 
notoiious freebooter. How it should be a generally 
received 'opinion that he h^Jlnled the coast of Ameri^ 
ca, or how it should be. believed that he sailed up the 
North River, and hid money there, and at other 
places, we can not explain, for there is no evidence 
that iie committed any crime in any part of the At- 
lantic. Yet such is a very common belief. Perhaps 
tradition has blended his lawful ex^^Ipits in the West 
Indies, with his piracies in the Indian Ocean. On 
account of this opinion^ we have given him a place 
in tbifl work. 
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' JOHN VAN ALSTlNE- 

Van Alstine was bom at Canajoharie, Montgoi* 
tnery eounty, New- York, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy*nine. He was an only son and on 
that account was treated with injudicious indulgence. 
He was a youth of strong natural paits, ambitious, 
ana' so active and industrious that from the age of 
twelve years his parent confided to him the manage- 
ment of his farm and the chief control of his affairs^ 
His education was such as is usually given to the 
8ons of husbandmen ; he could read and write, and 
knew something of figures. In seventeen hundied 
end ninety-five, the family removed to Sharon in 
Schoharie county, and the year after the elder Van 
Alstine died, leaving the subject of this memoir at 
the age of sixteen to suppctft a mother and three sis^ 
ters. 

His worldly affairs prospered : his anxiety to ac- 
quire property stimulated him to uncommon exer-^ 
tions which were crowned with success. He gained 
considerable money by the barter of petty articles^ 
and finally became a jockey and dealer in horses 
In all these flatters be held fast to his integrity, but 
his desire of getting and keeping money grew by 
habit into a passion, which finally brought him to an 
untimely and ignominious death. Nevertheless, he 
was for a long time considered one of the most re<^ 
epectable men in the neighboihood. '' , 

After a courtship of five years he married a young 
Woman to whom he was warmly attached, and whose 
character justified his affection. Thoir harmony was 
never interrupted, and in all his crosses and afflictions 
fihe sustained her proper part ; that of a kind, tender, 
and obliging helpmate^ One affliction oMy had ita^^ 
fiource in his marriage> Two years after it took 
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place, a dispute arose betsreen his wife and the other 
members of his family. ' Vaa Alstine toqk part with 
his wife, and in consequence his mother and sisters 
left his house. After this event his fortune seemed 
to undergo %, change, and his affairs did not prosper 
•as before. 

This change was in some measure owing, to his 
peculiar character. He was, though a man of kind 
and waim feelings^ very irritable and obstinate. He 
was close and prudent in his affairs, but the ppor man 
never went away empty from his doors. He was 
easily moved by persuasion^ but could not be swayed 
in the least by opposition or hatshness ; on the con- 
trary he became more inflexible as difficulties thick- 
ened around him. His stubbornness was so great 
that when engaged in lawsuits with his neighbors, 
he would make any sacrifice rather than make the 
slightest advance toward an amicable arrangement. 
His temper, we have s^d was violent, but he was. 
easily appeased, and it never caused him to raise his 
hand to strike, but in two instances. Once he killed 
a refractory horse\f his own in a moment of passion: 
the other instance will presently come under consi- 
deration. Deliberate injury he never committed, un^ 
less he had been previously wronged. In such cases 
he often carried his revenge so far as to hurt himself. 
His character was partly constitutional, partly owing 
to the way in which he was brought up. The only 
other fault with which he can be charged was an in- 
ordinate fondness for horce-racing, which led him in- 
to many troubles. He was so fond of this pastime 
that he would ride sixty miles to enjoy it, neglecting 
his business. This conduct brought embarrassments 
on his property, which had become considerable, and 
these rendered him more irritable and morose than 
he would otherwise have been. It is painful to see 
a man so estimable in many things so led astray by 
passion as. to imbrue his hands in the- blood of a fel-^ 
low-creature. 
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In tbe year eighteen hundred atid eighteen Van Al- 
stinewas involved in lawsuits, the result of which Wd» 
that a part of his property was advertised to be sold 
for the benefit of one Horning, his creditor. At a for- 
mer sale of {xart of his property on a like account, 
Van Alstine had, or thought he had just cause of com- 
plaint against WiUiam Huddlestone, the sheriff. On 
the preseiM; occasion the sale was appointed to take 
place on the nineteenth of October, and on that day, 
Van Alstine remained in bis house till the afternoon, 
but finding that no person came, he went into one of 
his fields and began to harrow it. While he was thus 
at work, four men came up on horseback, and he went 
with them to his house, leaving his horses in the field 
in their harness. One of them asked if there wag not 
to be a vendue at his house, and he replied, " Yes, 
they are always having vendues, but they may sell and 
be d— d. If they take my property they wiU be glad 
to bring it back.^' He also i^bused Mr. Huddlestone 
in no measured terms. While they were thuB conver- 
sing the unfortunate sheriff rode up, and Van Alstine 
asked why he had not come before, as they had been 
waiting for him. Mr Huddlestone said it was time 
enoughj and asked if Van Alstine had any money for 
him. He replied, " No, and I don't want any." The 
others then rode off leaving Van Alstine and the sheriff 
together. ^ 

Mr. Huddlestone tbld Van Alstine that the sale was 
postponed for a week, but that he had another execu- 
tion against him and asked if he could pay a small sum 
on an old one. He answered that perhaps he could, 
and Mi* Huddlestone then proposing to give his horse 
some oats they went to the bam together. They had 
to pass through a fence and Van Alstine let down the 
bars. While the sheriff was leading his horse over. 
Van Alstine in a jocular manner remarked that he 
would take his own horse and run away. Huddle* 
stone answered that he had better not, as he should 
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follov? him. Van Alstine now gave the horse sonie 
oats, and the sheriff sat down on a bushel meaiRire to 
calculate the sum due on the old e^eculion^ which 
amounted to about eight dollars. Van Alstine asked 
to see the last execution, and the sheriff showed k to 
him, without, however, letting it go out of his hands. 
He then said that; he had been ordered to coQeet the 
whole sum due on it, without allowing for the payment 
of sums of which Van Alstine held receipts. These 
words put the miserable man in an outrageous passion, 
and without the least hesitation he struck Huddlestone 
a violent blow with an oaken bar that he held, and 
felled him to the floor. He then repeated the blow,^ 
beat out one eye and fractured the skull of his victim. 
The weapon was a heavy one, being the bar used to 
fasten; the barn doors. 

Cornpunction succeeded atnger; he dropped hi9 
club and at the same moment perceived his two sons 
coming toward him. Thinking they had seeir some- 
thing he jerked the body into the barn by the foot, and 
ran to meet and prevent them from coming nigh. 
Having sent them away on other errands, be returned, 
dragged the corpse of his victim into a comer of the 
barn, and covered it with straw. Then to divert sus- 
picion he busied himself in chopping wood, all the 
while resolving in his mind the means of concealing 
the body. Had he dug a grave in the green sod it 
would have attracted immediate notice, and he tbere- 
fqre determined to bury Huddlestone in the ploughed 
field he had been harrowing. Having formed tbis re- 
solution he went home to sup, and await the darkness. 

It was a bright moonlight night ; and as the i^mi- 
<eide was executing his purpose conscience raised up 
a thousand witnesses of his doings. AAer dig^ng 
the grave he went to the bam, took What money iras 
ift the ^pockets of the deceased and shouldered the 
body. He carried it by a round about way to the 
grave, to avoid being seen, a distance of four hundred 
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yirds, withotit once stopping. On the way he was 
obliged to climb over a tence with his load on his 
shoulder. At every sound he fancied he heard < the 
footsteps of a pursuer. He then took off his victim's 
boots, threw hini into the hole and covered hkn up. 
He hid the boots Under a stone, and an inkstand that 
had been in Huddlestone's pocket under a fence. All 
the bills he had taken, excepting a three dollar note, he 
put into a stump, where they were afterwards found 
nibbled by mice. Nothing now remamed but to dis- 
pose of the sheriff's horse, and had he attended to this 
on the same night he migj;it have escaped detection. 
Instead of so doing he went home and went to bed. 

He rose in the morning at day4»reak, and ro4e the 
horse about half a mile from his house to a bridge, 
under which he hid the saddle. He next took the ani- 
mal into a swamp and tied him to a sapling, returned, 
and harrowed over the grave. He also endeavored to 
efface the stains of blood from the fence over which he 
had taken it. A little before sunset he went and loosen- 
ed th^ horse which run half a mile before he could lay 
hands on bim again. Just as he had caught the horse he 
saw that he was observed by a woman, and putting a 
bold face on the matter he led the animal directly to- 
ward her. After this he hid the horse at different times 
in different places. 

When Huddlestone was missed suspicion fell upon 
¥an Alstine. He had passed the bill he took from the 
deceased, and it was observed to be stained with 
^ blood. On the sixteenth of the month conversing with 
^ a n^ghbor on the subject, he declared his belief that 
the sheriff had absconded with the money he had col- 
lected. He said it had been intimated to him that he 
"had killed Huddlestone, that he had received the bill 
before mentioned froip a friend whom he could produce 
if that would give any satisfaction. Having learned 
that a search for the body was to be made the next day^ 
'be went and hid Huddlestone^s horse in what be-thougbt ' 
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a safe place id the woods, and returned home. He 
^vent to bed without any iirtention of escaping. 

He awoke about midnight and his wife observing that 
he had been speaking about removing, and if he chose 
to go and look for a place she was willing and would 
take good care of his affairs in his absence. He asked 
her why she spoke in this manner, and she answered 
that every thing seemed to turn against him. He de- 
manded to know if she believed him guilty, of the mur- 
der. She replied that she did not know. Guilty as 
he was Van Alstine could not bear to lower himself in 
tbk affectionate woman^s esteem by acknowledging 
his crime. He said 'he should probably be apprehen- 
ded the next day on suspicion, and that he Would as 
lief be in hell as in jail. He added however that if he 
took to flight suspicion would be stronger. Finding 
that she wished him to escape, he arose, carried a sad- 
dle to Huddlestone^s horse and took the road to 
Canada. 

The search took place the next day and the body 
was found, as well as the bills and otlier articles Van 
Alstine had secreted. Blood was observed on the 
fence and in the barn where the murder had been per- 
petrated. 

The homicide reached Kingston, in Canada, in safe- 
ty, passing by the name of John Allen, Here he fell in 
. with one Page, who showed him a proclamation offering 
a reward for his apprehension* Thence he went to 
Bufialo and embai;}ced on board a schooner, intending 
to proceed to Sandusky or some other remote town in 
the western states. Opposite Long Point a head wind 
compelled the vessel to anchor and increased in vio- 
lence till she parted her cable. During the storm the 
clothes which Van Alstine then had on were wet, 
which 6aused him to change them for the identical 
suit described ; and a passenger on board by the 
name of Slocum having a copy of the governor's 
proclamation compared him with the description in it 
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iind c^me to the conclusion thai he was the fiigpre lii^ 
dicated. As soon as the sehooner reachedti^i shoiK^ 
whidi db^ did at Black Rock, Slocum ^caused him to , 
be arrested l^nd lpd|^d in B^alo jail. He persisted in 
calling bin]3elf Allen till be was identified by- a person 

;i who had seen him before. He then gave up M thoughts 
of concealment, and was conveyed to Schoharie^ *' 

He avowed that when apprehended at^uffalq he was 
strongly tempted to commit suicide, and went so far as 
to attempt to strangle him$elf with his neckcloth* 
He thought more than once on the road to Schoharie 
of throwing himself headlong out of the carriage, but 
the thoughts of what must be the punishment of sucft 
a crime in the next world deterred him. 

On the sixteenth of November he was arraigned and 
pleaded not guilty. It was proved that the spectacle 
case of Huddlestone was found in the straw where 
Jiis body had lam; and thai Van Alstine had pretended 

. to have paid the executions against him, wishing to 
make it appear that the sheriif had absconded with the 
money. It appeared too in evidence that he had made 
use of ambiguous expressions touching the intended sale 
of his property, which were now construed unfavorably 
for him. The fact of his haying fled on Huddlestone's 
horse was also clearly established. His guilt was 
made apparent by other incontestible evidence, and the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty. The chief justice 
then asked him if he had any reason to offiar why sen^ 
tence of death should not be pronounced, and he re- 
j^lied that he had none. Sentence if as then pronounced. 
He was executed pursuant to hia sentence. 
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STEPHEN MEERIL CLARK. 



This person was a youth who never attained the 
age of eighteen years. He was the son of respectabte 
parents in the town of Newburypqrt, vrfiere he resided 
all, or the better part of his life. He was a boy of prof- 
ligate habits and bad character. No incident of bi^ 
short and evil life possesses the smallest interest, ex- 
cepting the crime for which he suffered Capitally. We 
ask no youth to be deterred from the like offences by 
l|is ignominious death, for we do not believe a heart so 
utterly ignorant and depraved as his, beats within the 
boundaries of the Union. If, however, his story should 
hinder one individual from following the courses which 
confirmed his natural hardness of heart, we shall have 
rendered a service to the community. 

On the morning of the seventeenth of August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty, Mr. jFitz, i gentleman who 
dwelt in Temple street, Newburyport, perceived that a 
barn belonging to Mrs. Phoebe Cross, about seventy 
yards from his own house, was on fire. This was be- 
foi^ daylight. He went to the house of Mr. Frothing- 
ham, opposite to the biirning building, and awoke the 
family. Scarcely had they escaped when their house 
caught fire, and within an hour was burnt to the ground. 
Two more dwelHng houses and five or six other buil- 
dings were also consumed* 

' Many circumstances cortcurred to prove this confla- 
gration to be the work of an incendiary, and suspicion 
was strong against Stephen M. Clark. To shield him 
frbm the consequences, his father sent him to Belfast 
in the state of* Maine; but before he went he told one 
Hannah Downes that he v/ould return and set fife to 
the town ih four different places. This girl was an in- 
mate of a brothel kept by a Mrs. Chase. As soon as 
the youth was found to be missing public indignation 
was directed against these women, and they were sent 
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to prison as lewd and lascivious characters. Hannah 
Downes ivas dischirrged a week after, but Mrs. Chase 
remained a month, after which she became the servant 
of Mr, Wade the keeper of the prison, in which capa* 
city. she behaved with strict propriety. 

Young Clark returned to Essex county in Septem- 
l^e?. On the twenty-second of that month, as he was 
passing by Mr. Wade's house on his way to Newbury*- 
port, Mrs. Chase saw and recognized him. He was 
asked to go in and get something to eat, a request with 
which he very unwillingly complied, showing much 
uneasiness. Mr. Wade went out for awhile, and on 
his return met Clark, who turned out of the way to 
avoid him. The jailor asked Cltrk to go with him, 
and the youth with some reluctance consented. Mr. 
Wade took him in his chaise to the oflSce of Mr. Woart, 
a magistrate of Newburyport. On the way, the youth 
told Mr. Wade that Ijup came from Belfast by the way 
of Boston. . 

Mr. Woart sent for the selectmen of the town, and 
in the meanwhile placed a keeper at the door to prevent 
improper perstHis from entering, for the news of Cla^lff 
apprehension had drawj^a concourse o( people about 
the office. He told thflaoy he was charged with ha- 
ving set fire to thc^ejwn, and read to him the law fot 
such* cases made and provided. Clark denied the 
fact, upon which Mr. Woart told him he had been be- 
trftj^ed, but that he was not bound to say any thing that 
miglbt criminate himsdf. Several gentlemen came in 
and questioned the prisoner, who remained steadfast in 
his denial, until a Mr. Prince asked him how he thought 
it was known that he had taken a cand^ from his fa- 
ther's cellar, which he broke, and then took anothet 
which he carried to a certain stable. At this question 
be evinced conBidm*abie agitation, and said that if they 
would tell him how they obtained that information he 
would disclose all. Mr. Woart told him that thesjft 
particulars were obtained from HAnah Dowi|^, Mrs. 
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Chase, and some others, on which he acknowledged 
his guilt and the manner of it; but hUd none of the 
persons named knew any thing of the matter, excepting 
Hannah Downes. Mr. Woart then issued a warrant 
against the prisoner, and proceeded to examine him, 
repeating however, at the outset, that he was not bound 
to criminate himself. Being asked whether he wa^ 
guilty or not guilty, he replied "not guilty;" which 
words he explained by aaying he did not burn all thtt 
buildinge and had set fire^to the barn alone. Clark 
9as then fuUy committed, 
'^ It appears from the record that Clark's confessions 
were extorted by his fears, rfnd that threats, promised, 
and persuasion were employed on this occasion. Ne- 
rctthdess, the naivete with which they were ma^e, 
leares no manner of doubf; of his guilt. The person 
implicated by his avowal, was a boy of about bis own 
years, Joseph Lawrence by nsmpe. In^^jail, after hiar' 
commitment, he acknowledged? his guilt with all its 
circumstances, to five dififerent persons. The only 
excuse or reason he gave for his conduct was, tb^t 
La^wrence had incited him to it. Tefi days after his 
incarceration he made an attempt to escape, which 
failed. ^ ' 

On the fifteenth of February eighteen hundred and 
tfventy-one, Stephen Merril Clark stood brfore the bar 
of the Supreme Judicial Court at Salem, to answer to 
the change of Arson. 

The principal witnesses against him, without whose 
evidence be could not have been convicted, were his 
former associates, Hannah Downes and Mrs. Sally 
Chase. ,The/ormer testified that she and Mrs. Chase 
had a conversation with t]^e prisoner near the ruins 
early in the morning after the fire, whence he walked 
home with them. On t^e way he observed that "the 
fire blazed d — d well, and the fellow who made it was 
a d — d good fellow— and if he knew him he would treat 
bim." To th^ae piilfane remarks, she readied, that sha 
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bdieved he knew as much about the matter as any 
one. He nodd^lH assent, and took leave of her. 

She met him again at sunrise, and heard all the par^ 
ticulars of his guilt from his own mouth. He wen^ he 
eraid, into his father's cellar and took a candle, but 
breaking it accidentally, he thought it would not senre 
his purpose, and therefore took another. Then takinsr 
matches and a lighted segar, he went to the bam and. 
Ascended into the upper loft. «. There he stuck the can- 
dle upright in a wisp of hay, put it under the stairs in 
a position to communicate with certain combustibles^ 
and lighted it by means of his segar and matches. T^is 
took place between seven and nine o'clock. After 
this he returned home and went to bed to his father, 
that he might not be suspected. At twelve he ^woke, 
and hearing no alarm, thought the candle had gone 
out, and slept again. When he awoke again at two 
•'the fire had broke out, and he went to see it, telling his 
father as he started that he believed some person iA* 
tended to bum the town. By this he referred to recent 
fires in the place, particularly one that took place about 
twenty-four hours previous, and which he had himself 
occasioned. 

As we have before stilted, suspicion fell upon Clark,^ 
Hannah Downes, and Mrs. Chase, and they were im» 
prisoned for a while. The women occupied an apart* 
ment adjoining Clark's. The prisoner now fearing 
4hat they would betray him, wrote Mrs. Cha#e a letter 
entreating her to keep silence, and sent it by William 
Stanwood, her cousin, to whom he delivered it through 
a window. Stanwood confirmed their evidence on 
this point. In the course of the night Clark knocked 
several times on the partition between them, and reite- 
abated his request. 

After his liberation he ^Id Hannah Downes he 
meant to go eastward and stay in Maine till suspicion 
and alarm subsided, and then return to Boston. He 
would next come to Newburypog^ and set fire to it in 
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four di£fereQt places, so that while the people Were e** 
tinguishing the conflagration in one place it should 
break out in another* Oh her telling him that he would 
be sent to th^ state prison if discovered, he replied that 
that was a matter of indifference to him, and if he staid 
there twenty years he would be revenged on the town 
of Newburyport as soon as he came out. 

On her cross-examination, Hannah Downes further 
stated, that the Thursday before the fire, as she was 
standing at her father's door, Clark came up and began 
to talk to her. He put something to her nose that bad 
the odour of brimstomr. Being asked what he meant 

f to do with it, he replied that she would soon know. 
That evening a barn was burned down. This was tlie 
substance of the testimony of Hannah Downes. 
Mrs. Chase confirmed all these particulars. She 

"^ added that after the prisoner was liberated she believed 
the town in imminent danger, and considered il her 
Aity to save it. Following the dictates of her judg- 
ment, she wrote an account of all she knew to Mr. 
Woart, in consequence of which Clark was tPErested 
on his return, as has already been seen. It appears 
from her evidence, that some of Clark's relatives bMd 

^opposed his intimacy with Hannah Downes, and thatj.. 
his motive for his ^ime was to revenge himself for this 
interference. 

It was strongly contended by the prisoner's counsel 
that no faith should be given to the testimony of such 
notoriously profligate characters as these women; and 
that they were such, was proved by abundant evidence. 
Mr. Moses Clark, the prisoner's father, especially, did 
much to discredit them. He stated that being uneasy 
on account of his son's intimacy with them, he had 
gone to their house to remonstrate, a fortnight before 
the fire. On this occasion he asked Hannah Downes 
what she meant by enticing i^is boy, and said she would 
undo him. She replied that she meant to do so. Hard 
words passed betw^n them. Finding be Q9uld not 
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keep his son out of their house, he had cdfitplained to 
^e proper authorities. He never, he said, feared that 
his son would do any mischief, or had any apprehend. 
Bion on his account, excepting as far as related to the 
company he kept. 

In ansvf er to this, Mr. Marston, one of the select- 
men, stated that when Mr. Clark complained of his 
son, he said he feared that if something were not done 
the lad, would do mischief. Nay, he added that he 
could not sleep quietly for fear he should wake and find 
the town burning. In proof that Hannah Downes was 
not actuated by a desire to injure the prisoner, Mr. 
Woart was called, to the stand. He said that on being 
apprised of Clark's guilt by Mrs, Chase, he sent for 
Hannah Downes and questioned her. At first she 
strenuously denied aU knowledge of the matter, and 
told what she knew with great reluctance at last. She 
allegcfd her promise of secrecy to Clark as the reaso% 
of her unwillingness to confess. 

Clark's counsel objected to the admission of the 
testimo^ of Hannah Downes touching his confession 
to her, inasmuch as it was not proved that an offence 
liai Keen committed, or that the barn in question had 
4|Dt been set on fire by accident. The objection was 
over-ruled by the Court, who decided that nothing was 
necessary previous to admitting evidence of confession, 
save proof of the fact that the calamity might have >been 
brought to pass by human agency. 

In defence of the prisoner it was urged that the town 
of Newburyport had suffered often and severely by fire, » 
and that the inhabitants were consequently much exci- 
ted against him — that this excitement had influenced - 
the testimony. The learned counsel insisted strongly 
on the infamous characters of the two principal witnes- 
ses, and on the threat uttered against Clark by Hannah 
Downes in conversation witb his father* Furthermore 
it was argued that Clark's cdnfessloiis to Mr. Woart 
and oth^«, were extorted by illegsi cbtresse^ restraint 
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4nd mehace, and several witnesses were then intro* 
duced to prove an alibi: but in this they utterly failed* | 

After a deliberation of five hours the jury found the 
prisoner guilty and sentence of death was passed oil 
him. He was executed accordingly. 

We can give little sympathy to this malefactor, Not- 
withstanding his youth and inexperience. The offence 
for which he suffered is the most atrocious and detesi* 
table on the catalogue of crimes. Theft, robbery, and 
murder, have certain objects, limited in extent; but no 
one can calculate the injury that may be done by arson. 
We find, too, that the criminal while yet uncertain what 
loss he had occasioned, whether of property or life, 
exulted over the ruins he had made, and planned 
schemes of more extensive desolation for the future. 



JOHN FRANCIS KNAPP AND JOSEPH JEN- 

KINS KNAPP. 

Mild and eq^uitable laws, promptly and humanely 
executed, are justy considered among the greatest 
blessings any people can enjoy. Were all mankind 
honest and upright, there would be no need of bolts 
and bars, of laws and coutts, of loathsome fetteis and 
gloomy dungeons, if every one followed that golden 
precept promulgated by the divine founder of our re- 
ligion, "to do unto others as we would that they 
should do to us," we should then sit down in safety, 
with none todistuibour tranquillity or make us afraid. 
But in the present sinful state of mankind, when a 
great part are more disposed to do evil than good, 
it is necessary for the peace and security of society, 
that their wicked propensities should be restrained by 
good and wholesome laws, whose infringement in or- 
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der to render them efficacious must be strictly and 
severely punished. Yet the warning that is given 
by the laws, and the terror that is held out by pun- 
ishments, are insufficient to prevent the commissicm 
of ciime. Knowing these things, a general exertion 
sholild be made, by all practicable means, to stop th« 
conlinuance, and prevent the increase of such abomi- 
nations; and as example has a more powerful effect 
on. the mind than precept, we will give the following 
brief account of a most horrid murder, and its la- 
mentable consequences to the perpetrators. 

The person for whose murder these men suffisred^ 
was Capt. Joseph White, a very respectable and 
wealthy citizen of Salem, Essex county, Massachu- 
setts. Capt. White retired to bed, at his usual hour 
on the evening of the sixth of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty; the only inmates of the house be- 
sides himself were Benjamin White and Lydia Kim- 
ball, hi» servants. Mrs. Beckford a niece of his who 
acted in capacity of house-keeper, being this night 
absent on f visit to her family at Wenham. In the 
morning Cfajpt. White was found dead in his bed ; he 
had received several stabs with a dagger in his breast , 
and left side, and his skull had been fractured by a 
violent blow. The fracture in his iskull or the stabs 
were either sufficient to have caused his death. 

This barbarous murder awakened the wildest 
ularm in the community. Such uttec atrocity, had 
nevei been known in Massachusetts. Here was no 
purpose of revenge, no burst of passion, no provoca- 
tion to palliate the guilt of thd assassin. It was ap- 
parent from ail circumstances that the crime was pre- 
meditated. No force had been used in effecting an 
.aotrance. ' The window by which the assassin had 
entered was unbarred, and the person who slept 
nearest Mr. White, was out of the way. The object 
of the murderer had been bloody not plunder, foj? 
nothing was taken away. There appeared to ^qt0 
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been no motive. . The exciteihent was tremendou& 
A great reward was offered by the governmeat for 
the diecoveiy pf the assassin, and Mr. Stephen White 
the nephew of the deceased, offered another. Some 
of the citizens of Salem formed themselves into a 
Committee of Vigilance for the express purpose of 
investigation : but for awhile no discovery was made. 

Shortly after the two persons whose names stand 
at the head of this article, rode to Wenham iu a 
chaise. On their return they reported that an at- 
tempt had been made to rob them near Wenham 
Pond, by two men. They had resisted manfully 
and saved their puises, and the robbers had taken to 
flight. This account appeared in one of the Salem 
newspapers, which at the same titiae vouched for the 
respectability of the Knapps. No one, for a while^ 
doubted it. On the contrary the bielief gained ground- 
that Essex county was infested by an organized band 
of robbers and murderers. " 

The first step takein by the proper authorities was 
to arrest a young man, the nephew of Mrs. Beckford. 
Nething appeared against him : besides, he proved an 
alibi and was discharged. 

About the fifteenth of May, a letter was found in 
the Salem post-ofilice directed to J. J. Knapp. The 
father of the young man bore the same name and 
look the letter from the office, supposing it to haVe 
been intended, for himsel f. 

''Belfast, Mey 12, 1830. 

" Deitr Sir — I have taken the pen at this, time to 
address an utter stranger, and strange as it may seem 
to you, it is for the purpose of requesting the loan of 
three hundred and fifty dollars, fm which I can give 
you no security but my word, and in this case con^-^ 
der this to be sufficient. My call for money at this 
time is pressing or I would not trouble you ; but with 
that sum I have the prospect of turning it to so inuch 
advantage, as to be able to refund it with interest 
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in the coui^ of six months. At all events -I think 
that it will be for your interest to comply with my 
requgst, and that fmmediateiy — ^^that is, not to put 
oiff any longer than you receive this. Then sit down 
and enclose me the money with as much dispatch as 
possible, for your own interest. This, sir, is my ad* 
vice, and if you do not comply with it, the short pe- 
riod between now and November will convince you 
that yon have denied a request, the granting of which 
wiU never injure you, the refusal of which will ruin 
you. Are you surprised at this assertion — ^rest as- 
sured that \ make it, i:eserviug to myielf the reasons 
and a series of facts, which are founded on $aoh a 
bottom as will bid defiance to property or quality. 
It is useless for me to enter into % ^scussion of facts 
which must inevitably harrow up your soul — ^no— I 
will merely tell you that I am acquainted ifiih your 
brother Franklin and also the business that he was 
transacting for you on the 2d of April iMt ; and that 
I think that you was very extravagant in giving one 
thousand dollars to the person that would execute the 
business for you — ^but jrou know best about that, you 
see that such things will leak out. To conclude, 
sir, I will inform you, that there is a gentleman, of 
nay acqyaintance in Salem, that will observe that 
you do not leave town before the 1st of June, giving 
you sufficient time between now and then to comply 
with my. request ; and if I do not receive a line from 
you, together with the above sum, befo^ the 22d of 
this month, I shall wait upon you with an assistant. 
I have said enough to convince you of my knowledge, 
and merely inform you that you can, when you an- 
swer, be as brief as possible. Direct yours to Charles 
Grant, Jr. of Prospect, Maine." 

Mr. Knapp Senior handed this letter to the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance. On the sixteenth of. May J. J. 
Knapp, Jr. informed one Allen that his father had 
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received an anonymous letter "from a fellow down 
east," and had givfiii it to the Committee of Vigilance 
at his request. HA then requested Allen to put the 
two following letters in the postVoffice, in order, as he 
said, ^' that this silly affair might-be nipped in the 
bud." Allen did as he was desired. 

May ikhl 1830. 

"Gentlemen of the Committee of Vigilance—- 
Hearing that you have taken up four young men on 
suspicion of being concerned in the murder of Mi. 
White, r think it time to inform yon that Stephen 
White came to' me one night and told me if 1 would 
remove the old gentleman, he would give me 5000 
dollars ; he said he was afraid he would alter his 
will if he lived any longer. I told him I would d<|^ 
it, but I Vas afeard to go into the house, so he said 
he'd go with me, that he would try to get into the 
house in the evening and open the window, would 
. ,then go home and go to bed and meet me again about 
11. I found him and we both went into his chamber. 
I struck him on the head with a heavy piece of lead 
and then stabbed him with a dirk ; he made the fin- 
ishing stroke with another. He promised to send me 
the money next evening, and has not sent it yet, 
which is the reason that I mention this. 

Yours &c. Grant." 

[This letter was directed on the outside to the 
"Hon. Gideon Barstow, Salem," and put into the Sa- 
lem post office on Sunday evening, May 16th, 1830.] 

"Lynn, May 12, 1830. 
"Mr. White will send the five thousand dollars or 
a part of it before to-morrow night, or suffer the pain- 
ful consequences. N. Claxton, 4th." 

[This letter was directed to the "Hon. Stephen 
White, Salem, Mass." and put into the post oflSce 
Vith the preceding one.] 
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Immediately on the receipt of the letter from Bel- 
fast signed Grant, the Conunittea ,of Vigilance sent 
a letter directed according to reqnest. At the sanie 
time they dispatched a police officer with orders to 
watch the post-^office, and arrest the person who should 
apply for the letter. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment a person by the name of Palmer was taken. 
He was a man of infamous character, and had been 
two years in Thomastown, where, as he said, he had 
been "occupied in cutting stone for the state." In , 
other words he had passed two years in the state 
prison. Upon the strength of information obtained 
from this gallows bird six persons were apprehended 
viz. John Francis Knapp, Joseph Jenkins Knapp, his 
brother, Richard and George Crowninshield, also two 
brothers, Benjamin Sel man, and one Chase. 

The Knapps were both very young men, marineis 
by profession. Joseph, the younger, had married the 
daughter of Mrs, Beckford, the niece of Mr. White 
before mentioned. The Crowninshields belonged to 
a highly respectable family, but were both desperate- 
villains, Richard especially. He had been suspected 
of several daring robberies before. He was ostensi- 
bly a machinist, but in reality one who liynd by de- 
predations on the public. On searching his premises 
a quantity of stolen goods were found, which disco-^ 
Veiy and the belief that his case was hopeless re- 
iduc^d him to despair. He therefore hung himself 
with his neckcloth to the grating of his cell, and 
died as he had lived, obdurate to the last. He left 
two letters in which he acknowledged the excessive 
wickedness of his character in general terms, but 
made no direct avowal of his participation in the 
slaughter of Mr. White. 

The Rev. Mr. Col man was anxious for the sake of 

their family that one of the Knapps should confessi, 

. and save his life by becoming state's evidence. He 

therefore went to J. J. Knapp's ceil to advise him to 

11 
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this course. He told him that unless he cSnfessed 
before the arrival of Palmer's pardon, it would be 
leo late. Joseph agreed to confess, provided the con* 
ient of his brother could be obtained. In this inter- 
view Mr. Colman learned some of the particulars of 
the murder, particularly where the club with which 
the first blow was struck, was hidden. He after- 
wards went to see John F. Knapp, and told him that 
if Joseph did not confess, there would be no chance 
of saving his life, but if he did, he might thereby 
eiscape, and he, John Francis, might be pardoned on 
iK>count of his youth. He moreover asked Francis 
lit what time the murder was done. He replied, at 
mn early hour of the evening, and that but one per- 
son was in the house at the time. This person was 
Richard Crowninshield. He also stated that the 
club before mentioned was in a rat-hole under the 
steps of the Howard street Church, and that the dag- 
ger had been worked up in a factory. 

It had been intended at first to indict Richard 
Crowninshield as principal in the murder, and the 
Knapps as accessaries, but the death of Crowninshield 
frustrated this arrangement. As die law stands no 
person can be convicted as an accessary to any crime 
before the principal had been convicted. It was 
therefore necessary to indict one of the Knapps as 
principal. The law itself is absurd : Here was a 
\ety valuable citizen slaughtered in his bed by a 
hired bravo, the bravo dead, and uriless it could be 
proved that one of those who instigated and paid him 
was present aiding and abetting at the perpetration 
of the deed,, this dreadful crime must have remained 
unpunished. The Knapps though more guilty than 
their miserable tool, must have gone at large, and 
might have avowed their sin with impunity. Lucki- 
ly, evidence was found, sufficient to obviate this dif- 
ficulty. 
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The grand jury found an, indictment against John 
Trancis Knapp as principal in the muider of Josepd 
White, and against Joseph Jenkins Knapp and Oebrgii 
Crowninshield as accessaries before the fact. One 
count described the wounds as having been given 
by J. F. Knapp, Richard Crowninshield being present 
aiding and abetting. Another reversed these circum* 
stances. J. F. Knapp was arraigned before the Su- 
preme Court at Salem in July and pleaded not guilty^ 

The fact of the murder was proved by the evidence, 
of Mr. White's domestics. Benjamin White stated 
that when he arose the morning after the murder he 
found the window of an apartment on the ground 
floor in the back part of the house open. The shut* 
ter of this window was very hard to open and fas- 
tened with a bar, which he found standing by tti« 
side of the window. A plank was leaning against 
the outside of the house under the window, as if fof 
some one to climb in upon, and foot-prints were |ii«» 
cemible on the ground. 

The government had )9ieen pledged to pardon Jo- 
seph Jenkins Knapp, in ca^e he would bear witness 
against bis companions. He .was now called into 
the court, but refused to testify, on which the court 
recalled the pledge of government, and Benjamin 
Leighton was called and sworn. 

He stated, that being at Wenham, he, about a 
week before the murder, sat down behind a certain 
wall. In this situation he heard voices, and looking 
out beheld the two Knapps approaching. When 
they came nigh him he heard Joseph say, "When 
did you see Dick V^ John replied, " I saw him this 
morning." Joseph lejoined, "When is he going to 
kill the old man?' John answered, " I dont know." 
Joseph said, " If he does not kill him soon I will not 
pay him.*' After this conversation they turned about 
and Leighjton neither saw nor heard more of them at 
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The day after the murder Leighfon made use of 
some inadvettent expressions which induced a belief 
that he knew soniething of the matter. He was 
examined and declared all he knew. However^ but 
for this examination he would have disclosed noth- 
ing, for he stood in mortal fear of the Knapps. 

The Itev. Henry Colman was next called. He 
said that on the twenty-eighth of May he went to 
John F. Kuapp's cell with his brother Phippen 
Knapp, at the request of Phippen. On entering, 
Phippen said, " Well Frank, Joseph has determined 
to make a confession, and we want your consent." 
The prisoner replied that he thought it hard Joseph 
should have the benefit of confession when the deed 
was done for his benefit. He said that when Joseph 
firi^t proposed the thing to him that it was a silly busi- 
ness and would only get them into difficulty. Phip- 
pen then said that if Joseph should 43e convicted there 
would be no chance for him, but hfe, Francis, might 
Jhope for pardon, and appe^^led to Mr. Colman. Mr. 
Colman replied that he was unwilling to hold out 
any improper encouragement. 

Mr. Colman had proceeded thus far in his tesli- 
mony when Mr. Dexter, the prisoner's counsel,. ob- 
jected to the continuation of this concession, on ihe 
ground that an inducement had been held out to the 
prisoner. The court sustained the objection but di- 
rected Mr. Colman to state all that was said relative 
to encouragement. 

He said that in the course of the interview Phippen 
Knapp more than once told his brother that there 
might be a hope of pardon. Frank asked him, the 
witness, to use his influence in his behalf. Mr. Col- 
man replied that he could promise nothing, but 
though his youth might be in his favor* He received 
precise directions fiom Frank where to find the club 
before mentioned and found it accordingly. 
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When Palmer,' the convict, was called, Mr. Gardi- 
ner, also coansel for the prisoner, objected to his evi- 
dc^nce, on the ground of a want of religious belief, 
but on declaring bis faith in a future state of rewards 
and punishments he was permitted to tesfify. -He 
stated that on the second of April he saw the prisoner 
in company with George Crowninshield at Danvers. 
On the same day, the witness had a conversation 
with the two Crowninshields touching the proposed 
assassination of Mr. White. They had been moved 
to the undertaking by Prank Knapp. George Crown- 
indhield proposed to Palmer to take a part in the mur- 
der, and offered him a third of the reward promised 
by Joseph Knapp, if he would consent. The reward 
was a thousand dollars. George said that Mr. White 
was then at his farm, and Richard urged that it 
would be easy to meet him and oveiturn his carriage 
that very night. George told Palmer that he was 
poor arid needy, and that this would be a good q[ipor- 
tunity to supply his wants. He added that the 
house-keeper would be away at the time of the mur- 
der. Joseph Knapp's object in the affair was under- 
stood to be to have a will destroyed which was con- 
trary to his wife's interest as one of the heirs of Mr. 
White. The will was said to devise all Mr. White's 
property to Mr. Stephen White, and it vas intended 
to destroy it at the tiipe of the murder. 

In the afternoon Frank Knapp came again to Dan- 
vers in a chaise and Richard Crowninshield went 
away with him. After this Palmer went to Belfast, 
whence he sent the letter ali-eady mentioned to Jo- 
seph Knapp. He did not positively know when he 
wrote, that Joseph Knapp had any hand in the crime, 
but wished to know. At the time the Crowninshields 
pioposed the murder to him, Palmer thought it a 
mere joke and did not change his opinion till after the 
deed was done. 
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, The testimony of Allen, wbo put the letters Wfit-^ 
ten by Joseph Knapp into the post-office^ corroborated 
that of Palrner, as far as it related to the alledged 
visit of Frank Knapp to Pari vers. The keeper of a 
livery stable in Salem also ^tified that Frank Knapp 
had had from him first a sa^e horse, and afterwards 
a horse and chaise on the second of April. 

Stephen Mirick kept a shop near Mr. White's dwel- 
ling, A little before nine on the evening of the murder 
he saw a man whom he believed to be Frank Knapp 
standing leaning on a post before his shop. When 
any one came along in the direction from Mr, White's 
house this man left his post, met him, and returned to 
his place. The witness stood awhile to see if any one 
would meet and accost him, but as no one did, closed 
his shop, and went away, leaving the man on his post. 

If Richard Crowninshield was at that time commit* 
ting or attempting to commit the murder, and if Frank 
Knapp was waiting for him in the street, the oonduct 
of the latter would, it is probable, have been like that 
of the man seen by Mirick. 

Near ten o'clock on the same evening, Mr. Peter 
Webster was passing through Howard street, and 
passed two pei^ons in company one of whom he took 
to be Fi^nk Knapp. They were walking very slowly, 
and appeared to be waiting for some one. 

Several more persons saw the same man standing at 
the post before mentioned, and all believed him to be 
Frank Knapp, though none could sweap positively to 
his icjentity. Two of them, thinking his appearance 
suspicious, watched him. One of these, Mr» Bray, 
saw a person come up to him. They stood a few mo- 
ments together and then ran off, one down Howard 
street and the other in an opposite direction. From, 
the place where the first was watching Mr. White's 
windows could be seen. 

Joseph Bums was a Spaniard who had lived in this 
cQuntry many years and kept a stable. He testified 
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thftt sometime after the murder Frank Knapp came to 
bim and asked if any one was in the stable beside him- 
self. On being answered in the negative, Knapp asked 
Bums to go with him into the stable loft, as he had 
something private to say to him. Burns assented^ and 
when tliey had gained the loft Knapp asked him if he 
knew any thing concerning the murder. He replied 
that he did not — he wished he did, for he«would soon 
make it known. Knapp then said that the Committee 
of Vigilance bad beard that Burns was abroad after 

• ten o'clock, on the night of the murder. He advised 
Lim if he had been out himself or had seen any of his 
friends out, and should be questioned, to keep what he 
knew to himself. He observed that he and his brother 
were friendly to Burns and had a good deal of money. 
He added that the Committee would learn one thing or 
other by pumping. Burns replied that he was ready to 
answer any thing the Committee might ask. He then 
asked Knapp what he thought of the two Crownin- 
shields, who were then in prison. Knapp replied, 
"They are as innocent as you or I." Burns asked 
him- who he thought was the murderer, and was an- 
swered that Stephen White was one. Burns said, 
"Don't tell me about Stephen White, I have known 
him since he was eighteen years old." At these wnrds 
Knapp laid his hand on the hilt of a dirk, but BumsV>ld 
him he did not care for him and twenty dirks. Knapp 
then said he had come as a friend to Burns to put him 
on bis guard. Here the conversation ended. 

Mary Weljer, art infamous prostitute and keeper of 
a brothel, was introduced to prove an alibi in the case - 

f^ of George Crowninshield. As far as her evidence was 

^ credible she established the fact. 

Another, person proved the connexion of Mr. Joseph 

.^^ White with Stephen White and with the Knapps. 

iv Stephen White was his nephew. 

PaUner being recalled stated that after the murder 
George Crowninshield told him that he and his brother 
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had no hand in it. Richard, speaking on the same 
subject, said they, the Crowninshielcb, were su^ected 
and that they mestiiyt to leave home, as it wti^a bad 
plan to be arrested. He also said that they had melted 
the dagger with which the murder was committed. 

Mr. Webster, counsel on the part of the proseeution^ 
now moved for a reconsideration of the grounds on 
which the court had excluded the confession made by 
Frank Knapp to Mr. Colman as evidence. After a 
long argument the court decided that the confession 
should be given in evidence and Mr. Colman wns 
caBed to the stand. The amount of his testimony was 
that John Francis Knapp had admitted his guilt and 
assented to every thing his brother had confessed. 

There was some discrepancy between the testimony 
of Phippen Knapp and that of Mr. Colman, and it was 
attempted to prove an alibi, but the endeavor was 
fruitkss. 

A very eloquent defence was made by the pria^ner's 
counsel, and it availed. The jury could not agree on 
a verdict. A second jury, having heard the same tes- 
timony, found John Francis Kiaapp guilty and sentence 
of death was passed on him. 

It appears that the property of Mr. White, had he 
died without a will. Would have descended to Stephen 
White and Mrs. Beckford. Joseph J. Knapp, now- 
ever, understood there was a will in favor of Stephen 
White, and of course unfavorable to his mother-in-law. 
It was bis object and purpose to destroy Mr. White 
and the will and he succeeded in both. Unluckily for 
him another will was found substantially the same with ^ 
the one destroyed. It is known that Richard Crowr 
ninshield ki^ed Mr. White whDe Ftank Knapp kept 
watch without. The old gentleman was probably 
slain outright by the first blow with the club, but to 
make sure the assassin lifted his left arm and gave him 
thirteen stabs. Even then he was not satisfied that 
his victim was dead till he had consulted his pulse and 
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found that it had ceased to beat. He never got even 
the miserable bribe that had been promised. 

At the trial of Joseph J. Knapp his written confes- 
sion was produced and he was convicted as an acces- 
sary before the fact. He also recj^ivipd sentence of 
death. 

Frank Knapp showed no fear during his trial or af- 
terwards. He received spiritual consolation in prison, 
and by his own request was exec\ited as soon as; he 
appeared on the gallows. His brother was not so firm. 

George Crowninshield was tried as an accessary 
before the fact and acquitted. According to the con- 
fession of Joseph J. Knapp he knew what was inttsk" 
ded long before it took place. 
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The subject of this sketch was an Irishman, and by 
trade a weaver. Weicnow not what events induced 
him to seek a refuge in America, or what were his first 
adventures on this side of tlie Atlantic. We first find 
him in Philadelphia, ostensibly working at his 'trade, 
but in reality gaining his livelihood by dishonest prac- 
tices. He had two accomplices, George Wilson and 
Abraham Poteet, weavers, who had learned their trade 
in the penitentiary. The former wasl)ut twenty-three 
years of age, yet though his days were few his iniqui- 
ties were many. Poteet had been convicted at the Bal- 
timore City Court of stealing four handkerchiefs, for 
which he was sentenced to five years imprisonmeni 
For a second theft he was also sentenced to imprison- 
ment. He had been convicted of breaking prison, of at- 
tempting a stage robbery and wounding the driver, and 
o( shooting at the keeper of Uie Baltimore penitentiary. 
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]He and Wilson were both AmeFicans. They became 
acquainted in the penitentiary, aild were concerned iu 
an attempt to break out, in which the life of the keeper 
was greatly endangered. 

Porter and Poteet became tired of stealing small 
things, for so silver spoons were denominated by Por- 
ter, and resolved to rob the Reading mail, in order to 
make their fortune at once. To prepare for this ex- 
ploit Porter and Wilson crossed the Schuylkill on the 
twentieth of November eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, and broke into the shop of Mr. Watt, a gunsmith. 
They took five pistols and two powder flasks: After 
tUs the three companions repeatedly practiced with 
their pistols to ascertain thdr qualities. 

On the sixth of December the mail stage started from 
Fhiladdphia at two in the morning driven by one Sa- 
muel M'Grea. There were nine passengers inside and 
one on the box with the driver. The night was dark 
and clbudy. When the stage had got about two miles 
from the city, and was nearly opposite Turner's I^ane, 
Porter started from the road side, took the leading 
horses by the heads and turned them round. At the 
same time Wilson and Poteet came up, one on each 
side of the coach, with loaded pistols, bidding the dri- 
ver stop, "or they woidd blow his d — d brains out." 
fie struck the horses with his whip, but could not 
make them go forward. Poteet then ordered the dri- 
^r and the passenger who sat beside him to come 
down. The driver obeyed and the passenger was 
about descending, wfaeii Porter swore at his comrades 
for not putting out the lamps. Poteet put out the lamp 
on his side with the butt of his pistol: Wilson merely 
broke the glass of the lamp next him. Porter then left 
the horses' heads, ran up and dashed the light out with 
bis pistol. He asked the passenger if he had any 
weapons, and being answered in the negative, took his 
handkerchief and tied his hands behind him. They 
then robbed the passenger and bound the driver. Po» 
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teet asked the drives if he did not think this a very 
rough introduction. He answered that it was. The 
robber then asked him if he got his living by stage 
driving, and he replied that he did and '4t was a hard 
way too." "WelV' said the ruflSan, "this is the way 
we get our living, and 'tis very hard with us some^ 
times." 

This done. Porter and Poteet wentjo the doors, 
while Wilson watched the two men who were tied. 
Porter told the passengers they should receive no injuiy 
if they did not resist., A Mr. Clarke proposed to at- 
tack the robbers, but was overruled by the rest of the 
passengers. The gentlemen then concealed some of 
their valuables. Porter asked if any of them were 
armed, and being answered in the negative, answered 
sneeringly "that jt was a pity." 

They next compelled the passengers to alight, one 
by one. Porter searched them, and tied their hands 
with their handkerchiefs. As fast as he tied them he 
gave them over to Poteet, who kept them quiet with 
his pistol. One of the passengers after being tied 
asked the robbers for a quid of tobacco, which was 
readily given him by Poteet. Another was very reluc- 
tant to part with his watch which he said had been 
long in his family, and at his urgent entreaty Poteet 
restored it. From another, who was a physician, 
Porter took the seal of a corporation and a case of 
lancets, but put them back into the doctor's pockets 
on being told what they were. The gentleman th^ ' 
asked Poteet for half a dollar to pay for his breakfaA^ 
and the lobber complied. Another of the passengqrs 
asked Porter to restore his papers. "O," said the 
ruffian, "I dare say all this business will be published, 
and then I shall know where to direct the papers. I 
will send you a letter." 

Mr. Clarke was the last but one who came out of 
the coach. As Porter was plundering him he said 
that if the other passengers had followed his advice 
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they would not have hfeen robbed. "Well done," re- 
plied the robber, "I like to see a man of spunk." After ( 
oeing tied, Mr. Clarke walked up to Poteet in order to 
be able to recognzie him, if they should meet again. 
The rogue bade him stand off. "I hope," said Mr. 
Clarke, "you are not afraid of a small man, and he 
bound too." "No sir," said Poteet, "but Idon't wmit 
to be better acquainted with jbOu." "I hope," rejobed* 
Mr. Clarke, "that we shall have a longer acquaintance * 
than this yet*" "I hope not, sir," said Poteet. On 
ft|r. Clarke's again observing that the passengers wottU . 
have done belter to resist. Porter remarked that if they^ 
had, they would have seen the consequences. ' >»4 

After the passengers had all been examined, the 
robbers took the baggage out of the coach, from before 
and behind it. They then tried to open the boot in 
whicjh the mail bags were contained, but finding some 
difficulty they compelled the driver to do it. Mr. 
Clarke now remarked that another stage would soon 
be along, and this intelligence quickened their pro- 
ceedings. One of them busied himself in rifling the 
mails and trunks while the other two put the passen- 
gers into the coach again without untying them. They 
tied the driver again and lifted him into his seat, after 
which they tied the leading horses to the fence by the 
road side. This done the robbers went off, so softly 
that neither the driver nor any of the passengers were 
*»«awltre of their departure. 

The gentlemen sat still in the coach some minutes 
after, they were gone, till one of them contrived to untie 
himself and unbound the rest. After some consulta- 
tion it was thought best to return to the city. When 
they arrived at the post office a person was dispatched 
to the scene of the robbery, where he found the mail 
' bags cut open and the packages and newspapers scat- 
tered around, but the villains had carried away th^ 
letters. ' ' 
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On the sixteenth of December Wilson' ciAied one of 
the watches th^ had taken to Grosswell Hohnes, a 
pawnbroker, atm pledged it for twenty doHars. < He 
said he was a carpenter unable to get employment, and 
was therefore obliged to raise money on his watcht 
He agreed to repay Mr. Holmes in — days with two 
dollars comBdissiOn, and signed the obligation John 
Jame*,' North Second street. 

On the twenty-first Porter carried another watch (a 
gold one^ to a Mr. Prentiss, a pawnbroker, and asked 
9iXtf doHars on it. > Mr. Prentiss refused to advance 
m»ve than' forty-fire, when Porter left him, saying he 
"^uld get fifty any where. He represented himself as 
a carp^ter, who wanted mpney to repair his house. 
The next daj^ Wilson called on Mr. Prentiss with the 
same watch, saying the gentleman who owned it had 
made up his mind to t^ke the forty«five dollars offered, 
and that he would act as his agent. Mr. Prentiss gave 
him the money, and wrote a receipt which Wilson 
signed "George Brown, for John Keys," 

Nothing ' occurred to direct suspicion to either of 
them as the robbers of the mail till the middle of Ja« 
nuary, when a Mr. Jeffers, a pdice officer of Baltimore, 
found reason to believe that Poteet and Wilson were 
the persons who shot at the keeper bf the penitentiary, 
and at the^tage driver before mentioned. He sought 
them and found Wilson first, in a tavern. The robber 
drew a pistol from his pocket and bade Mr. Jeffers 
stand off, biit the latter seized him by the wrist %nd 
collar and held him till the landlord came into the room. 
The landlord took the pistol from Wilson at the request 
of Mr. Jeffers, who then asked the culprit for the other, 
but he denied having any. However, after' the police 
officer had nearly strangled him he gave up another, 
Mr. Jeffers thrust him into a chair when he said "Let 
me up and Pll give it to you." With the landlord's 
assistance Mr. Jeffers took him to a magistrate's office. 
He was committed to prison. 

12 
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The next day Mr. Jeflkrs yisited him and told htm 
h^ had heard that two men had offered to pawn a go]d 
watch, and he believed from the description that he was 
me of thpm. . At the same time he gave Wilson a de- 
scription of the other man. Wilson replied that it was 
Porter, and but for him, he, Wilson, would not have 
been in this di£Sculty. He added that Porter had a 
better right to suffer tHan himself, and he would there- 
fore disclose the whole matter. His story, as told to 
Mr. Jeffers, was as follows. 

Hp^ had gone out three several times with Porter to 
rob the Lancaster mail, but his heart failing him, Ihey 
returned without effecting their purpose. When Por- 
ter and Poteet proposed tojiim to rob the Reading mail 
he would have had nothing to do with it had he not 
feared that Porter would Mil him if he refused. He 
then described the robbery, and the part eadi had ta- 
ken in it, pretty much as we have related above. While 
the pillage ^as going on, he sard, he was very anxious 
to get away, but Porter declared he would not hurry 
himself. He added that he was sorry he had ever seen 
Porter. He was steady at work in Philadelphia till he 
came and seduced him from his employment. He be- 
lieved Porter would as lief kill a man as eat his break- 
fast. All this confession took place without any in- 
ducement on the part of Jeffers. , 

This confession put the police of Baltimore on the 
look out for Porter and Poteet. On the ninth of Feb- 
ruary Mr. Stewart, a constable, met Porter in the 
street and a^jcosted him with a question concerning 
his health. He added that he had been looking for him 
all day and must now take him with him. Porter 
asked what he wanted, and on what authority he ar- 
rested him. The officer replied that he carried the 
authority in his face, and then asked if be knew Wilson 
or Poteet, or could tell where they might be found. 
He denied all knowledge of them, but followed Mr. 
Stewart quietly to his house. The officer searched 
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him, and took from him a powder flask and a pair of 
pistols. Porter asked if he meant to keep them, and 
the constable replied that he did. Porter very sternly 
said, "I hope I shall live to buy another pair for 
somebody." He admitted before a magistrate that 
be knew Poteet. 

While in prison at Baltimore, Wilson was visited 
by Mr. Reeside, the mail contlaetor. Wilson offered 
to tell him the whole story, but Mr. Reeside told him 
expressly that if he did it must be without fee or 
reward. Wilson said that as he had mentioned the 
matter to another person before, he had no objection 
to repeat it. Porter, he stated, had said to him that 
it was better to rob the mail and get somtthing at onct 
than remain in th^ city picking up silver spoons as 
they were in the habit of doing. After some delibe- 
ration he replied that he would not engage in the un- 
dertaking unless Poteet would join in it. At first 
Porter objected toiaking in a third paituer, but final- 
ly consented that Poteet should join them. They 
had been told that the Lancaster mail was a very 
valuable dne, and went out three times to rob it. 
But his heart failed him ; he did not wish* to commit 
robbery or murder, and told Porter so. The third 
time they went to attack the Lancaster stage, it was 
full of passengers, and this time Porter threatened 
to kill him if he flinched. Through fear of Porter 
he feigned himself sick, and sat down by the road 
side and said he could not walk. Porter threatened 
to murder him if he ever flinched again, and proposed 
that they i^ould attempt the Kimberton mail, saying 
iheie would not be so many passengers or so great a 
risk. At last they committed the robbery we have 
related, and when they had finished Porter said to 
him, ^' Geotge the six o'clock stage is coming along. 
We may as well give them a touch as not." . On his 
refusal Porter got into a violent passion and cursed 
him for a coward. Alarmed at Porter's threats WiU 
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son quickened his pace toward the city, the other 
abasing hiiQ all the way. 

Mr,^ Steward conducted Wilson to Philadelphia 
first, and Porter afterwards. After they got into the 
stage Wilson said that he believed his case was hope- 
less, and that he would plead guilty to every charge 
brought against him. Mr. Steward asked if he were 
not afraid to undertake to rob a stage so full of pas- 
sengers. " No," replied the villain, " three good men 
could rob a dozen at anytime." Mr. Stewart said 
he supposed they had made good provision of ropes 
to tie the passengers, but Wilson replied that they 
had not : they presumed each passenger bad a hand- 
kerchfel, with which he might be tied. Mr. Stewart 
asked what they would have done if the passengers 
had resisted. "Why," said Wilson, "if they had I 
suppose we should have shot two or three of them, 
and that would have damped the rest.^' Af they 
came, toward Philadel[diia, Wilsofn pointed out the 
spot where he and his companions had robbed the 
mimberton mail, and afterwards the shop they had 
broken open to procure weapons, 

Poteet was also arrested, and consent^ to save his 
own life by becoming state's evidence, 

Jforter's demeanor after his arrest was marked by 
that cool courage that seems to have been the only 
favorable trait in his character. He spoke freely of 
his past life, without showing the least compunction, 
and said that if the passengeis had resisted he would 
not have scrupled to shed blood. 

On the twenty^sixth of April eighteen hundred 
and thirty, James Porter and George Wilson were 
brought before the Circuit Court, and the grand jury 
presented six bills of indictment against them. 

For robbing the Eimberton mail and putting the 
earrier thereof in jeopardy of his life. 

For robbing the Kiraberton mail. 

For obstructing the Kimberton mail. 
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For robbing the Reading mail and putting the car- 
rier in jeopardy of his life. 

For robbing the Reading mail. 

For obstructing the Reading nvail. 

They pleaded not guilty to all these indictnientB 
and applied for* separate trials, which was granted. 
Wilson was fitst arraigned on the fourth indictment ; 
for robbing the Reading mail and putting the carrier 
in jeopardy of his life. The indictment was divided 
into three counts. 

On the trial, Wilson was identified as one of the 
robbers, by the evidence of some of the passengers 
as well as that of Poteet. The watches takBii from 
the passengers, and pawned by him were produced 
in court and sworn to. So were the weapons stolen 
frorn Mr. Watt's shop. The oth^ r facts relating to 
the robbery were proved, in substance, as we have 
given them. . 

' The jury found a verdict of guilty. 

Porter was next arraigned and fourid guilty on tbe 
same evidence. Sentence of death was passed upon 
him and Wilson, Wilson was paidoned by the Pre- 
sident, under the expectation that he would make 
isome disclosures, but have never heard any was 
made. After sentence Porter showed contrition, but 
suffered with the same hardihood he had exhibited 
throughout. He was the master spirit, the ringlea- 
der, of a band of highway robbers. He bki collec- 
ted a gang about him, drilled, marshalled, and equip- 
ped them, and led them forth to an unholy warfare 
against the peace and interest of society. 
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. The history of this pirate we shall give as related 
bv a person on board the Portuguese man of war 
W^g Maria De Gloria which sailed from Porto Santo, 
in Jun^ 1831) in puimiit of a piratical ve^el which 
had long infested these Seas, much to the annoyance 
of the commerce of all nations. She was comman- 
ded by that noted pirate ^ohief, Le Bot, which ]:»oyed 
to be a fictitious name^ as he afterwards confessed* 
We cFuised Northerly . along the coast of Brazil, 
ftnd heard in several ports along the coast, that 
she had been in the habit of altering her rig.-^ 
She sometimes appeared Schooner rigged^ at others 
like a Bri^; she also painted hiqr sides white, some- 
times black and at other times red, and by these ma- 
noeuvres had evaded her pursuers for a great length 
of time and ha!d aommitted some of the most horrid 
robberies and murders ever recorded on the page <rf 
history. On the seventh day out we spdre several 
vessels but could not get any information respecting 
the phate. Our officers held a council and resolved 
to pay a visit to the island of l^rinidad* It had been 
reported that the desperadoes had made a depot of this 
place, which we gained on the seventeenth day. We 
lay to all Hay — sent a boat on shore well a^med, and 
explored the island from one end to the other, but 
'found no appearance of any human being except an 
old rusty gun barrel sticking in a rock with a fine 
stream of water running through it, and a few de- 
cayed huts supposed to have been tenanted by two 
sailors left there by a South Seaman belonging to 
New London. Next day we lay off and on in sight 
of the harbor all day, and spoke several English 
East Indiamen, but gained no intelligence. We now 
resolved to cruise to the Eastward and';r«in doWn th^ 
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coast of Africa. We-epoke a bark from Belfast bound 
to Calcutta, the captaia of* which informed us tha4 
he had spoken an Ameriban brig three days prenous, 
which had been boarded and robbed of all her spe- 
cie, Nautical Instroments^ spy glass^ some provisions^ 
water, &c. The pirates also took ttie mate and cati 
petiter's chests, got drunk and frolicked on board, and 
fell to beating the captaiiK to make Mm deliver up the 
money. They tied him to the mast and beat him 
nnmercifully with a cutlass ; then let him go, an^ 
ordered him to show^them whei^ the money was hid* 
He told them they had got all the i^oney there was 
onboard. 

They brought the steward into the cabin and told 
him they would kill him if he did not tell them 
where the pooney^as; he said they had got all there 
was on board, and h^^gged to have his life spared as 
he had a wife and two children in Norfolk; but one 
of the hell-hounds then gave him a deep wound in 
the breast with his hanger and he fell on deck, when 
^ another of the pirates cut off his^ head with a board# 
ing axe and threw the body overboard. They told 
the captaiit they would serve him the same if he did 
not immediately deliver tip the money. He entreated 
and begged to be spared ; they damned him and tied 
hrm^ again, and fell to ripping up chests and boxes, 
but finding no money they were exasperated, and fell 
to beating the crew. They tied them afid set the 
fore-castle on fire and left these poor wretches to 
their fate, however, one of them succeeded in disen- 
gaging the cord by which he was tied, and released 
the rest. They soon extinguished the fire and' bore 
away to Rio Janeiro to teipsAx and get medical assis* 
tance for the captain, who was shockingly lacerated. 
The captain of the bark dined on board^and gave the 
above statement. * 

We left the bark after closely examining her. pa- 
^s about two in the' afternoon, and steered away 
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»N<»th EaM Hi pursuit af the jpirate. We encountered 
-ft galei' of wind for three days in succession. The 
weather b^ing foggy we Itfy to twenty-four hours. 
About teia in the morning a gentle breeze spiinging 
up the fog disappeared and we discovered a sail to 
the Southward and Eastward and bore away for it 
dn ordenr to speak it; as weneared it we found instead 
of one isaU that theie were two of them, close by 
each other. The captain on viewing them with a 
spy glass, discovered a boat full of men leaving one 
and going on board the other, which excited a suspi- 
cion that all was not right. One of them was a 
long black vessel, bark rigged, full of men, showed 
twenty ports and had eighteen guns mounted ; the 
other was a large merchant brig. OUr officers from 
ail appearances concluded the bark must be the jh'* 
rate, and such she proved to be. As our brig moun- 
ted twenty guns and had a complimeint of an hundred 
men, we considered ourselves an equal match for 
her. As we neared her she made all sail from us. 
We soon came within speaking distance of the M er- > 
chantman and hailed her. We found she had been 
boarded and a part of her crew killed and the vessel 
robbed. Our captain requested them to lay to, which 
they agreed to do and were much pleased to get as- 
sistance. We had no time to adk: many questions, 
but made all sail for the pirate and prepared for an 
engagement. The pirate crowded all sail |rom us; 
but our little brig sailed like the wind, and as they 
found we were fait overhauling them they had re- 
course to the following stratagem in order to avoid 
us. They dressed all Iheif crew in citizens' or gen*^ 
tlemen's clothes, of which they had plenty that they 
had robbed from different vessels. 

About thrae o'clock we got within two miles of 
her, gjLve her a gun, and shewed Portuguese colors. 
In qbout twenty minutes we gave her another gun, 
double shotted, igrhich droned a short #ftance ahead 
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of her. 'She still showed a dispopitici^ ti avoid oli 
.^bat M(e soon gave another shot which didk some dwi* 
age in her hull and she liove to ; when w« got withitt 
hailing distance we hailed her and she answered 'His 
Brittaaic Majesty's Packet^ from Buenop Ayres bound 
io Cadiz. Qiir captain ordered him to heave to and 
send a boat on beard, which she seemed willing to da 
but not doing it as quickly as our captain.: wished, 
we sent one on board of her, with twelve men well 
ar med, ai^d the , lieutenant of the boat commeneed 
examining her papers and asking some questioni r«- 
lading her not tieaving to before^ The pirate cap- 
iai^ said, he was afraid to do so until she got close 
enough for him to ascertain whether she was a pirate 
or aot,^as he had heard that there was one on the 
coast. 

I bein^ oiie of the boarders as sooA as I cast a look 
on the pirate captain I thought it was the noted Le 
Bot from the description I had heard of him in the 
Salado river, one of their old hatinUi on the coasi of 
Patag(»iia. Their stratagem of dressing up their 
ciew in gentlemen's clothes and calling her His Ma- 
jesty's packet availed them nothing ; our brig by this 
ti^ie bad gained a raking position and sent two ttiore 
boats full of boarders on board. Our officers on ex- 
amipitlg her foun4 two sets of papers on board, called 
her ^ good prize and secured her captain and gentle* 
men passengers in double irons. We stocit feiack to 
the Merchantman again, and restoied what plunder 
the pirates had taken Out of her. The cr«ew of the 
Merchantman shouted long live Capt. Lobo>« of the 
If aria De Gloria. Theyi'infqirmed us that the morn- 
ing previous the pijrates boarded, killed the captain, 
and robbed them of every thing they thought pioper. 
After giving What assistance they rei}4|ired, we se-^ 
cured the pirates between decks and placed a krong 
ffuard over thwi$ we steered fot Rio Janeiro with the 
Merchantman apd prize in companjf. The captive 
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4^ef at firtft addled a high tone, and ss^^ our ^ap*- 
tain would smell hell for his proceedings ; ^' What,** 
eaid he *^ a Portuguese stop Hia Majesty's Packet on 
the high seas ! Don Miguel iriU wish the devil had 
had him when this circumilance comes to His Ma* 
jesty^l^^rs !" As often m ( ^uld, without exciting 
luii^^displeasure, I visited him and ipked him many 
liueiitiliigi, hiB deportment was grav* and manly ; he 
«poke but lit^ and appeared to be in a deep study 
most of his time. He was heard to say by some of 
our crew who understood Spanish, that if he had 
dreamed that his stratagem would not have succeed- 
ed, he would have fought the damned Portuguese ^ 
^elast. 

The pirate crew consisted of alnlost all nations, 
Ameiicans, Portuguese, Spanish, English, Irish,^ (wA 
Scotchman, some Dutchmen and some Negroes that 
were taken out of a Guineaman. They all were 
very quiet until we got into the harbor of Rio, when 
tbey showed a great, deal of tmeasiness. We sailed 
into the harbor with the Portuguese flag flying over 
the bloody flag^f the pirate, fired ipoe hundred gxmi 
and were answered by the principal forts and *ship. 
pi^g in the harbor. A grand festival was given to 
our officers and crew, and a great display of fire works, 
ringing of bells, and many < other aemonstiations of 
joy were shown by the people of Rio Janeiro in con- 
sequence of taking this common enemy of cciankind. 
^Fhe pirates were all cast into prison. After a close 
examination there was no proof wanting to condemn 
them ; the case was so clearly proved that they al- 
mooit to a man confessed their guilt. Their atrocious 
crimes shocked every one who hear^ them. 

My mind was so excited that I intended, if I could 

get permission, to pay them a visit in prison. I was 

•Weil acquainted with the rules by which the prisons 

of Brazil were governed, and i^ would hMf been 

fruitless to have attempted it, had it a^ pw. for 
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wme ftidbds in power. I however ffuccetded tn giu 
ting permission, and .had an interview with Le Bot. 
I accosted him in a friendly manner, and he received 
me with many i||{»ktf of friendship. He inquired 
particularly respecting public opinion about him. I 
gave him a correct ac^^nt of all that had beem said 
and doniB on thi subject. He thought tiiat I Wl» 
reserved on the subject, end requested «ie l|^ ifilmnft 
^im what way they were to be execut<id. I hesi4Me^ 
— he repeated his request and I complieciiby iiikform«» 
ing him they were to be hung on Bat Island^ a small 
rock in the harbor of Rio, in full view of the shipping, 
forts and town. " Be hung" he exclaimed ; " I have 
broken the law^, but I wish to die the death of a brai^ 
man; but I can not expect any lenity to be shewn me 
fxy these damned Portuguese, for it is an old saying 
that ^ two of a trade can not agree.'' They are a 
low lived set of robbers themselves, thfirefore thef 
envy me for my superior good fortune, 4tnd the scoim** 
drfels seek my destruction." After saying this he 
was perfectly calm and collected and I requested him 
'm a friendly manner to give me some account of his 
adventures and the causes which led him to be a pi- 
rate, and promised to do all I could foi his comfbrt 
while in prison. 

He reflected a moment and said he would see me 
when I called again, more particularly on the sub* 
jcct. The patrole who conducted me said we must 
go, and I bade him farewell, shaking him by the 
hand. 

The next day I applied at the Court of Admiralty 
and got permission to attend him alone, in or<bc to 
collect what information I could from the Pirates. 

The day following I went to the prison prepared to 
pen down what interesting matter I might collect 
fiom them. Le Bot wis sitting with his elbows oof 
his Imees and his liaAdii covering his face, in a meU 
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shook me cordially by the hand and asked if I had 
any news. I leplied to hia^qmi^i^. He asked ine 
if there was any probability of bis being pardockod, 
aud I answered him frankly, that there was not, and 
begged him to give me m hi^ry of his adventures 
and the cau«es which led mm io follow a pirate'« 
life. He hesitated a long Um^^ but at length he 
consent^, and observed that his. father aikl mother 
being dead, he had as soon the world should foe ac- 
qviainted with his true history as not. He then be- 
l^an to relate as follows: 

^^ I was born in Jefferson eounty, m the Stale of 
New-York, of respectable parentis. The county be- 
ing newly settled my opportunities for an education 
were very small. At the age of twelve yeats a 
wealthy uncle, John Roberts, came to my father's on 
a visit from the State of Connecticut. He had a 
large property and no children. He urged my father 
to let me go home with him and promised to give me 
a good education and make me his heir. I was much 

{^leased with the idea of going to Connecticut, that 
and " which flows with milk and honey." 

My uncle treated me very kindly, but my aunt was 
a sour old scold and used me like a slave. Coming 
away from home at so early an age I found I could 
tfavel, and formed the resolution of running away. 
I had often been in New-London and seeing the ship-^ 
ping in the harbor filled my mind with a desire to go 
to sea. One Sunday afternoon itiy aunt had a blow 
up with me and I determined to run away and go to 
sea the first opportiitnity. I went to New-London, 
got on board of a sloop and went to New-York where 
I shipped as cabin boy, on board the ship Juno, Capt. 
Williams, bound to Trieste, in the Mediterranean 
sea. We had three old sailors on board, hard cases ; 
their horrid oaths and stories of privateering, robbing 
churches and vessels in South America at. fio^ ap- 
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liardened and ptdtim tsMot. We had' noChipg re- 
mavdcable happen on our voyage. We arrived at our 
destined port, discharged €ur cargo and took in another 
of nuts, wines and Q|^^quors. Our captain gave 
us no wine to drink^ ^^^^B casks wer^ stowed by the 
keelson so that we co^ffffoi get at them to t^p thein. 
I took a saw blade and shoved it through the cracks of 
the boxes containing case bottles of wine and broke 
them and caught the wine as it ran out of the box. 
In this way I took one hundred and fifty dollars worth 
of wine vn the voyage from Trieste to New-Orleans. 
I mention this because it was the first roguish action of 
any magnitude I ever committed. 

We arrived at New-Orleans, discharged our cargo 
and refitted. Wie Jay here about three months, in 
which time I got out of money, committed many thefte 
and got many a black eye firom the Kentucky boatmen. 
We took in a cargo of cotton and tobacco for Liver- 
peol and went to sea with the same crew. By this 
time I had got to be, as I thought, a great character, and 
firom this time I began to think of figuring on the wa- 
ter in some capacity above a conmion sailor, and ap- 
plied myself at every leisure moment to the study of 
navigation. Nothing of any note took place on our 
voyage to England. 

After we arriv-ed in port I managed to get all my 
wages ftom the captain in money and clothing, and 
one flight I stole and took ashore in the jolly boat one 
hundred dollars worth of tobacco and sold it. I ma- 
naged to skulk around among the ba'wdy houses Until 
the ship sailed. In the course of a few weeks Iny mo- 
ney was all spent and I shipped on board of a priva- 
teer and sailed for the Western Islands to cruize against 
the Spaniards, 

We fought a great many battles and took a great 
many prizes. I remained twenty-eight months on 
board tlii^ privateer as nearly as I can recollect, and re- 
ceived a discharge in Fayall, one of the Western Is* 

IS 
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lands. I received nineteen hundred Spanish dollars a^ 
my share of the prize money. I then took passage,in 
a brig for Philadelphia, and arrived there in eighteen 
huodj ed and eleven. I spen^^^it a mcmth in Phila^ 
delphia, married a wife, an^^^krent to New-York ; 
I^t my wife there and proce^lPro the north with the 
intention of visiting my parent in Jefferson county. I 
reijaained at home imtil the breaking out of the war 
with Great Britain. I then shipped in the service of 
the United States, and was with Commodore Perry in 
the engagement on Lake Erie, and received a severe 
wound by a splinter on board the brig Lawrence. Af- 
ter the battle on Lake Erie I w«nt down the Ohio 
River fropi Pittsburgh to New-Orleans, and served un- 
der Commodore Patterson at the battle of Ncw-Or» 
leans and remained in that city until the termination of 
war in eighteen hundred Mid fifteen. 

From New-Orleans I went on board a^ianish 
schooner bound to the Havana, and fromlhence to the 
Spanish main, and was engaged in smuggling, priva- 
teering, thieving, &c. 

After the Colombians had made a bold stand against 
the despotism of Old Spain I engaged in the cause of 
the patriots and shipped on board of a privateer from 
Baltimore, then lying in Carthagena and commissioned 
by the Colombian (Government. I was on board tliis 
privateer two years with the various success attending 
such enterprises* After I was discharged from her I 
shipped in the Colombian service and served on board 
their fleet under Commodore Daniels. I was in the 
battle of Maracaibo and several^ other engagements 
and served nine months on the Bolivar in the capacity 
of gunner. 

I had by this time accumulated a handsome property 
but had become so hardened in crime that I bad for- 
gotten my wife entirely, and formed the resolution of 
marrying a rich Creole girl in Porto Cabello. I succeed- 
ed in gaining her hand in marriage from her &ther who 
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was a rich old Creole merchant and dealt largely in 
Spanish hides, dye-woods, &c., he kept a small dry.* 
goods stote and had suffered many losses during the 
lale war. One thing gratified my American feelings 
of liberty, he adhere d| |yrmlv to the cause of the par 
triots and c6ntributf«Hpily to prosecute the war with 
oM Spain. The olftflHe was very inquisitive about 
America, he asked m^ great many questions respect- 
ing our customs, manners and forms of government. 
He was much pleased with me, and I might hme 
spent my days in ease and luxury with the old man and 
my wife, but after a short stay I began to grow uneasy 
and wished again to resume my old occupation as a 
rover. I spent my time chiefly in gaming, hunting 
and various vices that had a tendency to wean my af- 
fections from my wife and from all honorable feehngs. 
I became a gieat adept with the pistol, and at one time 
fw a slight altercation at the gaming table, I chal- 
lenged a French officer in the Colombian service. «» We 
ex<manged shots, I received a slight wound in the left 
«ide the first fire ; we again took our stations and I 
shot him through the breast. I offered him my hand 
but he would not accept it, and he died in an hour af- 
ter. By shrewd management all this was kept a se- 
cret from my wife and her friends. , 

My mismanagement brought my ftmds very low at 
the end of six months, and I had become associated 
with a gang of desperate fellows and we resolved to 
make an effort to replenish our pockets with a little 
cash. Various projects were planned and at last we 
resolved to try our fortune on land. Accordingly we 
equipped ourselves with excellent horses and arms 
suitable for such an enterprise, and I took leave of ray 
wife under pretence of taking a hunting excursion into 
th« country. 

We proceeded back on the great road leading to 
Carracbas and took up our abode in an old hotel kept 
by an old Spaniard, in a few days we found there 
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were several merchants going to Chagres with mule? 
laden with goodai and a quantity of specie: The war 
between old Spain and the patriots had entirely depop- 
ulated a large extent of country lying on the road to 
Chagres, and we came to the resolution to rob the 
merchants or lose our lives ja the attempt. Myself 
and another of the party b^Rcuitous routes joined 
the party of merchant^ and got all the information re- 
specting their destination, what quantity of specie they 
had, how they were armed, &c., returned and joined 
our party again. At dark we all started, eight in num- 
ber, and gained the Chagres road about eleven oVlock 
in the evening. Six of pur party ambushed themselves 
in the road, myself and Michael Farquer returned 
and gained the merchants again. We had each a dog 
and carbine and pretended to be a hunting, so we ex- 
cited no suspicion. Our plan was to keep, in company 
with them until abreast of the ambushed men, give a 
holloa and take them by surprise. 

When we got within three quarters of a mile of 
them the company came to a halt by a stream of wa- 
ter, took off their loads from their mules and let them 
feed. I left my comrade with them, with instructions 
to be prepared to attack when we gave the signal. I 
returned to our party and we proceeded as near as pos- 
sible without being discovered, and murdered the whole 
/ .party, thirteen in number. We laid their bodies by an 
.okLga^rden wall and pushed the wall down upon them; 
this being done we packed . their goods and fled into a 
wood about three miles distant, secured, our horses and 
examined our booty, in which we found about six hunw 
dred doubloons and thirty-five hundred mill dollars, a^d 
a large quantity of silks and other fancy goods. We 
divided them, and each taking his share we went 
within a mile of our old stopping place and such of our 
booty as wfe could not secrete about us we secured in a 
safe place, and then returned to our old host unsuspec^ 
t£d. 
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We regaled ourselves here three or fotir days. In 
this time we laid many plans ; our last was to go to a 
small ville, or village on the river Chagres and 
rob the Chapel, which \9e well knew was immensely 
rich in gold and silver i|liLges. We arrived at a thick 
piece of wood and a cane brake — secured our horses, 
and stole into the town. We took quarters at different 
places and examined every thing closely, determined 
to rob the Chapel of every thing we could carry away 
on our horses. The place where I quartered was in- 
habited by an old Spaniard. He was very pious and 
attended Chapel morning and evening according to the 
custom of Roman Catholics. He had a beautiful pair 
of twin daughters who attracted my attention very 
<much. 

The next morning we met on the banks of the river, 
fed our horses and agreed that at the hour of ten that 
evening we should rob the Chapel and secrete ouf 
booty in the cane brake. Accordingly wfe moved our 
horses close under the bank of the river as near to the 
chapel as possible. In the evening we went to the 
church, broke in and found an old friar whom we killed^ 
and then robbed the church of every thing we could 
carry away — one large crucifix of solid silver weighing 
sixty-eight pounds, and many vessels of pure gold. 
The Chapel being situated on the bank of the river by 
itself we had a good opportunity to do our business 
which we finished by twelve o'clock. A large wooden 
crqss standing in the rear of the pulpit, we took the 
image of Christ off and put the old friar on in its place. 
After this we made all haste off with our booty and 
secured ourselves in the cane brake before day light 
We had but little to fear, for there were but thirty-five 
soldiers in the place. We remained snug until the 
next.night, when we moved off very slowly in conse- 
-quence of the great weight of our plunder. About 
day break we encamped again and remained there un- 
til evening, and the next day we reached our old place 

13* 
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of deposit We stowed away our plunder and returned 
to our old landlord who received us very warmly. 

We remained here some time to recruit ourselves 
and our horses and to pack our booty for tran^Kxrta- 
tion. Some soldiers passed through the place to join 
€ren. BoUvar's army near Santa Pe ; they took no no- 
tice of us, but a guilty conscience kept us on our guard 
while they were in the neighborhood. We made ex- 
cursions daily to examine our route and as soon as we 
foimd the coast clear we packed up snugly and moved 
off in the night, giving our landlord two hundred and 
fifty dollars and enjoinmg secrecy respecting us. By 
traveling in the night time we reached Porto Cabello 
ia safety; and found my wife and friends in good 
health. 

I inunediately fitted up a splendid mansion, kept a 
fine carriage and numerous servants and lavished my 
money in luxury and extravagance. At the end of 
the year my treasures, which my vanity made me think 
inexhaustible, were gone, and I began to think of new 
adventures. My father-in-law had lost all confidence 
in me, and my wife, I thought, treated me very coolly. . 
I formed the idea at once of taking some of my old 
companions with me and trying my fortune on the 

We shipped on board the privateer £agle, and put 
to sea. The Spaniards were very scarce in these lati- 
tude^ in consequence of the swarm of privateers. We 
wejre forty days out and took only ^ few drogers on the , 
south side of Cuba, and a small schooner, laden with 
jerked beef and hides, near Curacoa. This did not sa- 
tisfy my avaricious disposition. I had altered my name 
from Johnson to Le Bot when I shipped, and myself 
and my comrades from Porto Cabello determined to 
take the vessel and turn pirates. We« succeeded in a 
few days in getting above one half of the ship's com- 
pany to fall in with our views, and on the night of the 
sev^teenth of September eighteen hundred and twen- 
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ty»mne, we made ourselves masteis of the quarter 
deck arm chests, containingv cutlasses, pistols and 
boarding axes. We then placed men well armed 
and of trie*d integrity to our cause, at each hatchway, . 
and every man as he C£une on deck had to consent 
to join us or be immediately cut to pieces. 

These measures being taken, myself and three of 
my old companions went into the cabin and requested 
the captain to join us, telling him the folly of cruis- 
ing there foi nothing when there was so much trea- 
suie afloat on the deep, which might be had by a, 
little fighting. . He wanted time to consider. I drew 
my cutlass and told him there was no time for oon- 
sideration, and cried out to end th^ cowardly rasc«^, 
and dragged him forthwith out of his cot and cut hua 
into inch pieces with a boarding axe, We tb^n went 
fore and aft, and every one that did not join us we 
butchered on the spot. We cleared the vessel of 
th«ir bodies on the following morning, washed down 
our decks, and after having a large quaptity of punch 
made .put the vessel under easy sail and called i^U 
hands inXo the cabin. After a» stiff drink of punch 
we took down every man's name and laid a pair of 
pistols and a x^ouple of cutlasses on the table. We 
had previously drawn up a code of laws to be go- 
verned by, and the views we had in taking these 
steps. These laws being read the question waa 
asked, " Is there any one, here that will , not die in 
defence of such wholescMne laws?" They answered 
unanimously that they would die in support of equal 
laws. They took another drink of punch and put 
the question " Who shall- be Captain ?" I was cho- 
sen captain and they gave three cheers ciying " long 
live brave Captain Le Bot !" Robert Andrews and 
John Williams were chosen Quarter Masteraf. They 
spiead the Bloody Flag on the table, and Williams 
taking a cutlass and a pistol he saluted me captain 
-and presented thega to me saying as he pointed tQ 
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the flagf, " These are the colors you are to fight tat J* 
Where we should steer was a question t)f considerable 
contention ; some wished t6 cruise in the West India 
seas, others to go to the East Indies. It was put to vote, 
and the majority were for remaining in the Atlantic 
and for forming a settlement in some secure spot^ 
We stood for the Western Islands and fell in with a 
Genoese brig which surrendered without -fighting, 
and we put every man to the sword. Her cargo am* 
sisted of Wines, Brandyj and Oil firom Venice, hound 
to Rio. We robbed her of every thing valuable tg^ 
set her on fire, • 

Three days after we fell in with an English ship 
bound to Madrass. This ship mounted twelve guns 
and fought us hard for an hour and a half. We put 
our helm up and laid her on board. The captain 
seeing her deck swarm with boarders pulled down 
his colors and begged for quarter ; .but the old pirate 
motto is, " dead men tell no tales," and we spared 
none to tell the fate of the English ship* We found 
a large amount of money on board, merchandise, &6. 
After taking out every thing we wished we set her 
un fire. We now resolved to double the Cape of 
Oood Hope and form a settliement on the coast of 
Africa. 

We shaped our course for the Cape of Good Hope 
and saw several sail of vessels which we on nearing 
found to be the homeward bound East India fleet. 
On the morning following the discovery of these 
vessels We saw a large ship close under our lee bow. 
We hauled our wind until we found she was a mer- 
.i^hantman, when we squared away and made all sail 
for her. On coining up with her she hailed us, we 
answered ♦'from the seas," according to pirate custom^ 
gave her a broadside and laid her on board. They 
begged heartily for quarters which we readily gave to 
such as would join, and them that would not, we cut 
4ow«, This ship proved to be the Free Trader o( 
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Liverpool, fiom C^Icutta^ last fr6m fiatavia. We 
got thirty-eight m^ to join iis out of her crew. She 
beibg a fine ship we thought it a pity to destroy her, 
and we fitted her out and put forty mqa on board he*:, 
and made John Williams master of her. 

'We sailed in company for the Cape and in a few 
days doubled it. We saw three ships but our crew 
being divided on board the two vessels, and both 
being. deeply laden with plunder, we did not wish to 
risk an engagement. We made the little island of 
Mohilla, came to an anchor and went on shoie. We 
made many presents to the natives and resolved one 
and all to form a settlement at this place, the climate 
being fine and tTie soil productive. We made an en*- 
tertainment on board, and the king and as many as 
he wished to bring with him AimA on board. We 
fired a few guns which much pleased him, and he re- 
quested us to stay as long as we wished, and said he 
was the friend of white men. On the foUewing day 
he made a feast and invited us. We attended leav*- 
ing a strong guard on hoard, and wearing our side 
arn>s for fear of some treachery on his part. His 
feast consisted of fowls of different kinds, fisb, aim 
.Tokey for drink, a kind of liquoK made of honey. 

The day following we went to «vork and conr 
structed a tent with spars and sails, large enough to 
contain our merchandise. We warped our vessMs in 
as near as we could, built some rafts, and with them 
and our boats we in a short time landed all our car- 
goes. We moored our vessels snugly, and went to 
work and built comfortable quarters for ourselves^ 
taking good care in the mean time, to gain the friend- 
ship of the natives. In the course of a few weeks 
most of the men had married native wives ; I took 
one of the king^s daughters, and in a short time he 
became so fond of me that he gave me £uiother 
daughter in marriage. Our men worked constantly, 
made a great improvement, and appeared to be much 
pleased with their situation. 
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Bat they n a short time grew tired and wished to 
take another cruise. This I ^renuousiy opposed, 
Celling them the danger we must encounter from 
rough weather at this season of the year, and the 
more ^ertaia danger of the English men of war. 
But my arguments availed nothing, and I had to 
consent. AH hands immediately fell to repairing 
the brig ; they careened and tallowed heiv and fitted 
her for sea in the short space of three week». . We 
left our riches to be guarded by twenty of our com- 
rades, took leave of our affectionate wives, aod p^t'lr 
sea. We fell in with a Dutchman which we fought 
for fifty minutes close action. He had like to proved 
too much for us, and we hauled close on a Wind and 
tried to shake him off, which he perceiving made all 
sail to come up irtth us. Our rigging was so crip- 
pled that we could not escape, so we wore ship and 
crossing her bows gave her a broadside, ran foul of 
her and jumped on board. A severe struggle ensued; 
the action was fought man to man for half an hour, 
with fearful odds ; but we cleared the decks and took 
her. A horrid slaughter ensued ;jBO enraged were 
my men that they did not spare a soul on board. 
Both vessels were so badly crippled in the engagCf^ 
ment Ihat it to^k two days hard labor to repair them. 
She proved a very valuable prize and we put back 
for Mofaiila where, we arrived without any serious 
accident, and were welcomed by our comirades. The- 
king and natives were much pleased to see us again, 
and we went to unloading our prize and gave the ' 
natives many presents of cloth and trinkets. 

I was determined to spend the remainder of my 
life on this lonely spot, and I built me a comfortable 
liouse, and fitted it up in the best manner. About 
this time a war broke out between the Mohilians and 
Johanna, an Island near by, to the Eastward of our 
abode. We took on board the brig 300 of the natives 
and went to Johuna, landed, went to the Chief's < 
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town with a small cannon/and demanded a surren- 
der. The man ihkt carried the summons was U|led» 
we commenced a furious attack upon the town and 
razed it to the giound, carrying off 200 prisoners. 
The fifth day from our departure we returned ; the 
prisoners we distributed among our mea for servants. 
I drew up a form of government, laid out a town^ 
and budltt a fort^hich mounted 34 guns. 

MWlM^xng season coming on we planted some foeau- 
tifid gardens, and our little colony appeared prosper <> 
ous and happy. We gave it the name of " Happy- 
Retreat*' and it proved an asylum for us until June, 
1831, when an English East Indiaman stopped here 
to wood and water. They discovered they were in 
danger but we treated them with so much friepdship 
that in a few days they were off their guard, and we 
laid a plan to take them by surprise. One evening 
we concealed our arms under our pea-jackets and 
made a party at mf quarters. We sent thirty men 
to* secure their Teasel; and when they were m«rry 
with drink we arose and cut down every one in the 
^M)m. The crew not suspecting any trick, the party 
that went on board massacred every soul without 
much opposition. The king had always been ^ on 
very good terms with the English, and he did not 
lik^ to have them mutdered on his Island, he was 
much displeased with our c(»iduct and jealousy was 
excited to such a degree^ that my men were afraid 
the natives would murder them in the night. They 
teazed me to take them to some part of the United 
Stateai and let eveiy one shift for himself. 

I had to consent ; and they fitted out the Brig in 
the best manner and put our most valuable articles 
on board. ^Every thing being ready for sea, I per- 
suaded ond of my wives to accompany me, telling 
*her we should be back again in a few days. We 
weighed anchor and stood for the coast af Brazil. 
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We arrived off the mouth of the riter La Plata, 
and our water getting low we intended to seize on 
the first vessel to replenish* We espied a sail staodr 
ing up- the river -under Brazilian colors, and shaped 
our course for her. We hoisted Ainerican colors 
until we got close on board, we then hoisted the 
bloody flag, gave her a broadside and boafded her. 
We lost three men overboard in boarding her. We 
took out such necessaries as we wanted, set her dtk 
fire, and ran into Montevideo roads in the lLfterti|Bii| 
under American colors. We sent a boat on sbiire 
and got intelligence of the war between Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres. Seeing several American, English, 
and French men of war in this place, we ^(feighed 
anchor in the night and stood to sea. Next day our 
carpenter fixed a small spaf, and we rigged her into 
a Bark and 9tood for St. Salvador and came to anchor 
near the town under Spanish colors. The Spanish 
flag was so seldom seen here that it excited some sus- 
picion, but nothing serious happened to us. 

We learned here that a brig was iabout to sail for 
New-York with a large quantity of money on board ; 
she was to sail in a few days. We purchased some 
large cases on shore, large enough to contain two 
pefsons each, and the day pre^aous to her sailing, we 
engaged passage for two men to New- York, and 
freighted the cases in the evening. We placed two 
men in each case, and put them on board the brig. 
The cases were placed in the hold, but the two pas- 
sengers supplied them with food, and were not no- 
ticed by any of the crew until the night following, 
when they opened the cases and let them out and 
they muidered the whole crew, and lay to until we 
came up with them the day following, according to 
agreement. We took out her cargo of money, scut- 
tled her and went to Pernambuco. 

We lay here two days and then put to sea again, ' 
We fell in with a small schooner from Kennebeck in 
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Jislress, we gave her some bread, water and pork, 
and steered away for the coast of Africa, in order to 
rummage some of the English East Indiameo. We 
painted our vessel black, and shortly after we fell in 
with an American brig, robbed her of what we stood 
in need of, beat her ciew and took out her Carpenter 
and Mate, then set her forecastle on fire and left her. 
We fell ia with another brig soon after, and while we 
were plundering her the Maria de Gloria hove in 
ei^C. I soon ^neovered that she was a man of war, 
;^g(#ii/as fast coming up. I dressed my men in gen- 
tlMkeiffi clothes and called our vessel His Majesty's 
Packet ; but my stratagem did not succeed, and my 
feelings since may be imagined, but can never be 
described." 

Here ended his confession. The day after I had 
finished wiiting this confession they were arraigned, 
one at a time, before the Court and closely examined. 
Seventeen young men who were taken out of the 
English Indiaman were acquitted. The Judge Advo- 
cate then read the sentence on the remainder, forty* 
three in number, informing them that the following^ 
day they must be prepared to die on the gibbet. 

The next morning they were conducted between 
double files of soldiers to the wharf, put on' board of 
four barges and rowed to the Island, where in a few 
minuses they were launched into eternity* 
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MICHAEL MARTIN. 

The adventures of this reprobate alone would suffice 
to fill a considerable volume, if detailed at length; 
wherefore we shall only give an abridgment of his his- 
tory. His exploits have an interest wMiich' is rarely 
found in the deeds of malefactors. Stories less re- 
markable than his have been wrought into romances^ 
but the plan of our work does not suffer us to indi|lge 
in general reflections. "^ 

Michael Martin was born near Kilkenny in IrelaiM, 
and was the cadet of his father^s family. His fath^, 
a Roman Catholic farmer, took particular pains to in- 
struct his children in the precepts of Christianity. Un- 
happily, in the case of his youngest son, the seied was 
sowed in an ungrateful soil. 

Our hero was remarkable at school for his inattetf- 
tion to study. ^ At the age of fourteen he was bound 
apprentice to his uncle, a brewer, and might have be- 
come a respectable man, had not his vicious propensi- 
ties completely gained the mastery over him. Being 
chastised for some offence, he deserted and returned to 
his father's house. As neither threats nor persuasion 
could induce him to return, his parent consented ttail 
he should stay at home, on condition that he would go 
to school and behave well. Michael promised; but 
with him, promises were like pie crust,-T-made to be 
broken. At the age of sixteen he joined the associa- 
tion x)i United Irishm^, but kept what he had done a 
secret from his family. 

Nevertheless, his father suspected him; and to pre- 
vent his frequenting such company, ttned at night to 
lock him up in his chamber. The precaution was vain; 
a rope sufficed to make it so, and Michael nightly gal- 
lopped one of his fsjther's horses to some meeting of 
the Ribbon Men, wh^re the time was spent in discua- 
fiing the grievances of the land. Nor was this the 
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worst: at such dleetings the United Irishmen were 
drilled to the use of pike and musket, and when the 
better sort were gone, the rest caroused till morning. 
♦The perpetration of crime was foreign jto the purposes 
of the association, but many of the brotherhood were 
^oen of desperate fortunes, and their intercourse engen- 
dered robbery and other malefactions. In such com- 
pany, Michael Martin's vicious propensities gathered 
©trengA. 

About six months after he joined the society his fa- 
ther discovered the connexion and chastised him very 
severely. For this he resolved to fly from the paternal 
f 00^ never to return. That he might not depart un- 
avenged or ill provided, he used a pick-lock, which had 
been made for him by a dishonest smith, to open a 
trunk wherein his father kept his money. He had ta- * 
ken small sums therefrom before, withoyt discovery; 
now, he only purloined five guineas, fearing to be pur- 
sued if he took more. With this sum he found hh way 
to Dublin, where he called upon a Mr. O'Hanlan, his 
maternal uncle. 'He said to this person, that having 
been cruelly beaten by his father he had come abroad to 
seek his fortune and would gladly undertake any ho- 
nest employment. Mr. O'Hanlan knew bis character, 
and refused to believe his story. He said he doubted 
not that our hero had been properly treated, and com- 
niaoded him to begone. Michael did hot obey without 
bestowing many abusive epithets on his uncle. 

He had the good fortune, a few days after, to meet a 
cousin who ield the responsible station of chief clerk 
and cashiec to an extensive brewery and distiDery. 
This man at first gave him no better reception tha|b:^his 
uncle had don% and urged him toTeturn to his father. 
Some days elapsed, and Martin again meeting his cou- 
sin, professed repentance and promised reformation. 
On this the clerk consented to receive him into the 
Ikewery, in order that he might fearn the trade. 
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The first day, he was bidden to purap a quantity of 
epirits from one vat into another. Instead of obeying 
his orders be pumped the liqvior into the cellar, eo that 
a great deal was lost, and the building had well nigh 
been burned, as the whiskey flowed round the furnaces. 
Howbeit, bis cousin was so thoi*oughly convinced the 
mischief was accidental, that he made good the lo^ 
from his own purse rather than our hero should be dis- 
charged. 

This kindness made some impression on the vicious 
youth, and for a year he was honest and industrious. 
But after this he became intimate with a gaeng of disso- 
lute fellows, and spent his leisure hours with them, in 
the company of bad women and villains of all descrip- 
tions. 

Before his vicious courses were discovered he 
gained fast on the confidence of his kind cousin, who 
employed him totnake fires in the room where the 
mofl^ belonging to the establishment was kept, in pre- 
ference to any of the other workmen. The trust was 
ill requited, and Michael was unable to withstand the 
temptation. At first he only abstracted a few shillings 
at a time, but finding they were not missed he adven- 
tured more boldly, and took away twenty-four guineas 
at once. When this sum was gone he stole thir^ 
guineas, which was immediately missed by his cousin. 

The clerk offered Michael four guineas if he w:ould 
restore the rest, but instead of complying the thief af- 
fected huge indignation at the charge. His cousin 
then sent for an officer to arrest him, but Martin put on 
such an appearance of innocence that he was finally 
ordered to return to his work, and no more was said 
of the matt^. •• 

Nevertheless, the suspicions of his cousin were not 
entirely effaced, for he did not treat Martin so kindly as 
before, nor suffer him tohave access to his apartments. 
Michael behaved with the utmost propriety for two 
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whole months after, because he feared the derk had 
set spies to watch his motions. 

At this time tore stepped in to break the monotony 
of Martin's life, and he engaged himself to three girls 
at once, without the least intention to fulfill his{)romises 
to either. One of them was a servant of the Mayor of 
the city. This girl discovered his treachery and laid a 
plan of revenge. 

She sent a letter inviting him to visit her at midnight, 
at her window, from which a rope was to depend, fas- 
tened to a bell within. He was to pull this rope to 
apprize her of his coming. In fact, the line was tied 
to the covering of the Mayor's bed. When Martin 
pulled, he drew a parcel of bed clothes out of the win- 
dow, to his infinile astonishment. While he was pon- 
dering, the Mayor put his head out of the casement and 
cried "Thieves!" Martin ran to tfie brewery, pursued 
by the Mayor's servants, one of whom fired a ftin al 
him while he was climbing into a window. The bail 
struck close to him, but he got in and went to bed. 
The next day the posse commitatm arrived, and an exa- 
mination of the workmen took place. Martin put on a 
grave face, and escaped all suspicion. 

Martin resolved to be revenged on his inamorat 
this stratagem. Accordingly, when, that very 
noon, he met her in the street, he treated her aflfection- 
ately, and said he had mistaken the place where he 
should have gone. In. about a week he invited her to 
a dance, but slie said she could hot leave the house, 
unless secretly, after the family should have retired to 
rest. Martin offered to come to the garden for her 
with a ladder, by the aid of whicLehe might surmount 
the wall. She consented, and at the appointed time 
appeared, dressed in all her finery. On inquiringfop 
the ladder, Martin said that he had been unable to get 
one, but proposed that she should escape through the 
brewery ware-house, which adjoined the garden. To 
this end he offfsred to climb first to a window himseli^; 
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and then draw her up after him with a rope. With 
^much entreaty she suffered herself to be persuaded, and 
Martin immediately put his plan in execution. He en- 
tered, lowered the rope, and she tied it under her arms* 
When he had raised her halfway from the ground, he 
made it fast and went off to the ball, where he danced 
all night with one of her rivals. 

The girl was found next morning hanging, insensible, 
where he had left her. An inquiry was set on foot for 
the perpetrator dTttbis brutality, and Martin, finding 
that the business was likdy to be serious, left the city, 
though he had not a shilling in his pocket, and repaired 
to his father's house. His parent received him, after 
his absence of two years, with great joy. Mattin an- 
swered all inquiries by saying that he was come merely 
on a short visit, and meant to return to Dublin. For 
several weeks he so comported himself that his friends 
befi^wdhim reaHy reformed. H# was induced to re- 
main at home longer than he intended, by the hope of 
iniHWiting a part of the property of a rich and infirm 
uojcle. However,. bis i^ative died and left all his sub- 
stance to our hero's brethren. Michael was so en-^ 
raged at this, that he refused to attend the funeral, and 
le{\ his father's house to pass the time in his old places 
^Kfrresort,. where he staid till his credit was exhausted. 
His father endeavored to induce him to return, but 
his intreaties were repaid with insult. His brother 
succeeded better — by promising to pay all his tavern 
bills, he brought Mebrtin back: He was kindly recei- 
ved, and made many promises of amendment, which 
he/kept — ^thre^ week?. He then visited a company of 

{)>r6|3igajte persons, the relation of whose desperate vio^ 
atiQns of the laws, inspired him with an ambition to 
eqaal^ oir perhaps excel them in dexterity and viUany. 
Before long, his friends were convinced that if he could 
he would not become an honest man. 

Hi& father was now s6 well aware of \m depravity^ 
that he dared not keep his money at home;^ but the du* 



lifid son indemxiified hknsdf tor the want of opporbmity 
to purloin cash, by stealing the live stock of the fann^ 
which he sold at low rates. In a short time his con- 
dition was little better than that of an outlaw, for no 
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honest man in the neighborhood would have an j com-' 
niunication with him. He began, too^ to be intempe- 
rate, but as yet lie had not committed any very enor- 
mous crime. Perhaps a judicious course on the p«rt 
of his family, might have reclaimed him even then; but 
their treatment was as ill advised as might be. Some- 
times he met with excessive kindness, and sometimes 
with extreme severity. Whether he might have re- ' 
formed or not, however, is no business of ours. H© 
found hinbself so uncomfortable that he resolved to 
leave his home as soon as any feasible way of living 
should present itself. 

One night he remained in tlie bar of an inn till all the 
company had retired, save two men, who invited him 
to drink with them. One of these called himself John 
Doherty. He was a >fine looking, middle aged man, 
over six feet high, with a strongly expressive counter 
nance and black eyes. He wore the dress, and spoke- 
the language of a clergyman of the high church. He 
«sked our hero many questions touching himself, his: 
connexions, and business. > He asked if he had not 
absconded from Dublin, of he were not fond of spending^ 
money, and if he were yery scrupnlous concerning the 
means by which it might be obtained. Martin waft^ 
not surprised at seeing the man drink, for be knew 
that was not uncommon among the Irish dergy, nor at 
hearing him speak in such a manner, knowing that 
many of the protestant priests acted as spies upon the 
affairs of the United Irishmen. 

Mr. Doherty urged our hero, himself nothing loth, ta 
drink, and presently threw off his priestly disguke^ 
talking much about robbery and religion. Martin tried 
him with the secret sigps of the Uaited Irishmen, but 
he did not, jot would not understand tbraou In thi^ 
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morning the mysterious stranger mounted a liigb 
blooded horse, but before he started, called Martin to 
his side and asked him which way he meant to jour- 
ney. Being informed, he said he was going the same 
road, And should be happy to travel in company. If 
Martin should be tired with walking he might take his 
horse. So they traveled together till they arrived at a 
tavern, which our hero entered at the pressing solici- 
tation of Mr. Doherty. Here they passed the day, in 
the course of which, the stranger^ by dint of question- 
ing, learned that hisfellow traveler was very agile, and 
' a fleet runner. They ran a race, one against the oth- 
er, and Martin then exhibited his skill in horsemanship. 
In the evening, the stranger ordered liquors and other 
i^efreshments into a private apartment, whitherthe new 
acquaintances retired. 

Here Mr. Doherty presently convinced our hero that 
he was intimately acquainted with his feelings, history, 
situation, and prospects. After this exordium, the 
stranger announced himself as Captain Thunderbolt, a 
notorious highwayman, whose desperate ieat€^ had 
made him the terror of the south of Ireland. At the 
moment he spoke there was a large reward offered ifop 
his head. Martin was something appalled at finding 
himself in such company^ and would have left the room, 
but the robber told him he must stay, as he could not 
bear to part with so "clever a fellow." This sentiment 
he supported by producing and cocking a pistol. They 
sat down again, and Mr. Thunderbolt related his ex- 
ploits, urged Martin to drink, and offered him his 
purse, from whieh the latter would take only six gui- 
neas. In. short, he found the way to our hero's heart. 

At midnight a great uproar was heard below, and 
Captain Thunderbolt opened the shutters to learn the 
cause of it. He found that a party of dragoons had 
arrived, in pursuit of him, and heard his name pro- 
nounced in the room immediately beneath. He then 
loomed a pl^ce where he would meet Martin, and. es^ 
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caped through the window. Scarcely had be depar- 
ted when a knocking was heard at the door of the 
room, and several voices demanded admission. Mar- 
tin, in order to give hi^ new friend time to escape, kept 
them out some minutes, positively swearing that Thun- 
derbolt was not within. At last the soldiers forced the 
door, seized Michael, and carried him down stairs, as 
an accomplice. He denied all knowledge of the rob- 
ber, and as the publican happened, luckily, to-jknow 
his family, he was liberated. Finding themselves dis* 
appointed, the dragoons rode off, and Martin imme- 
diately proceeded to the place of rendezvous. He 
found Doherty there; and took him to his*fatMer's bam, 
where he told him he had better sleep, and depart early 
in the morning before any of the family should be stir- 
ring. Then, having appointed another place of meet- 
ing, our hero went to bed. 

At noon the next day Martin went to see the robber, 
taking with him bread and meat for the man, and graia 
for the horse. Thunderbolt now invited the young 
man to become his partner in business, saying that he 
would get a better hving so than he could do in any 
other manner. Our hero replied that he was uifwilling 
to disgrace his family, which generous sentiment the 
robber turned into ridicule. Isleverthelese, the young 
man resolutely resisted his persuasions. Martin then 
went back to his father's house, whence he sent a boy 
to an inn for brandy, with which he returned to his 
friend. They spent the afternoon drinking, and after 
appointing a place of rendezvous and a signal, they 
parted, and the youth returned to his old haunts, and 
lived unnoticed by his connexions. 

A week after, he received a letter from Doberty, de- 
siring a meeting. He went to the place, and found the 
robber so disguised that he scarcely knew him. He 
had on a quaker suit, wore long, false, gray hair, and 
beside, his face was painted pale. He had a led horse 
with him. 
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The brace of worthies passed the night together in 
vl deserted cabin, and Martin was favored with an ab- 
stract of his friend's system of ethics. It was suffi- 
ciently amusing. He was probably the founder of the 
Fanny Wright political code, for he said it was bis aim 
to equalize property. To this end, what he took from 
the rich he would impart to the poor. Sucsh persons 
as had more wealth tiian was useful or necessary, he 
would deprive of their superfluity, but not of their lives, 
if he could help it. If any strong necessity should oc- 
cur, such as danger of detection, or resistance, he con- 
sidered himself justified in enforcing his principles, 
even by Ae spilling of blood. His practice, too, in 
another particular, seems to have coincided with the 
theory of the "social system." He had been five 
times married, and had dissolved each connexion by 
his own sovereign will and pleasure, leaving his off- 
spring to shift for themselves, though their mothers had 
brought him considerable property. Thus it is appa- 
rent he considered conjugal obligations mere vulgar 
errors. His life had been such as might have been 
expected from such rules dT action. He had long tra- 
veled 6vep the three united kingdoms in the exercise 
of his vocation, and had done much toward reducing 
all ranks to the desired equality. Yet he had never 
killed or maimed any person. He had assumed all 
characters and all names, those of priest and layman^ 
banker and beggar included. 

At this meeting Michael Martin became a convert to 
the "Social" doctrine, and consented to unite his for- 
tunes with those of Captain Thunderbolt. At this 
time he was twenty-one years old, light, strong, and 
agile. He was five feet nine inches high, well propor- 
tioned, with fair complexion, light hair and blue eyes. 
His weight exceeded an hundred and seventy pounds. 
The expression of his countenance was pleasing and 
indicative of good nature. With these advantages^ 
then, he started in the career of life. 
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After preatsfaing a long sermon to liis proselyte on 
the rules of tbe profession, Captain Thunderbolt initia- 
ted him into th^ order of clerks of St. Nicholas, by 
throwing a glass of brandy in his face and calling him 
"Captain Lightfoot." He next presented Martin with 
arms, and they set out 'for an. assembly where men of 
all orders^were to assemble for the purpgse of hunting. 

As they proceeded they met many passengers whom 
Doherty would not deign to notice. He waited for 
some of the gentry, from whom he might take a horse 
that would answer for his pupil. Previous to adven- 
turing, the equalizers shook hands and agreed not to 
abandon each other in any case. 

At last they met four well mounted gentlemen, and 
Doherty expressed himself willing to see a proof of his 
assopiate^s courage. Martin hesitated to attack so 
many, but his tutor told him he should not fear though 
there were a hundred. He said he knew them all, that 
none were armed, and two were cowards. Captain 
Thunderbolt then took a position by the road side. 

Captain Lightfoot rode boldly up, and presenting a 
pistol, <:ommanded the gentlemen to deliver. One of 
them instantly wheeled his horse a:nd fled at full speed. 
The one nighest the pistol said he had little money 
about him, but the robber replied that he had heard he 
carried it under his saddle, and commanded him to 
alight in order that he might examine. The gentleman 
did not obey till Captain Lightfoot drew his horse 
away from the others by the reins. He then came 
down. Martin sprang into the empty saddle, and or- 
dered the others to ali^t also. They instantly obeyed. 

Michael then rifled them all, and compelled the per- 
son he had dismounted to exchange coats and hats 
with him. All the while Captain Thunderbolt lay qua- 
king in his quaker^s coat, by the side of the road, and 
it is probable the gentlemen took him for what he was, 
an accomplice, since they submitted so readily. One 
id them asked Martin if he were Captain Thunderbolt; 
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to which he aaswered that he was not Thunderbolt, 
but his brother, Captain Lightfoot He then bade 
them good morning, and the worthy pair rode off across 
the fields to a wood, where the younger villain dressed 
himself in his spoils. He received the applause of his 
comrade for his conduct, and they proceeded to the 
county of Cork, where they hid themselves ia a wood. 

Doherty hence sent his pupil to a neighboring town 
for some liquor, wherewith to baptize the etolea horse; 
an operation, which, he said, was indispensable. The 
liquor was soon procured, and Doherty, pouring some 
into the animal's ears, gave it a name. 

The robbers then went toward Cashel in search of 
game, but found none. To do Doherty justice, he be- 
haved for a time; better than well. When he saw the 
appearance of misery and want about any cabi% be 
alighted and gave the inmates money. 

Doherty now changed his dress in order to pass fOT 
Martin's servant, and in this guise they entered Ca- 
shel, where our hero comported himself according to 
his preceptor's instructions. Thfe next day they left 
the place, and were pursued by a party of cavalry, from 
whom they had much difficulty to escape. Several 
shots were fired after them, and one ball struck Doher- 
ty's saddle. 

That night they slept at a village on the road to Gal- 
way. In the morning, when about to depart, they 
found that Martin's horse was lame, and he was obli- 
ged to hire another by no means as good. They then 
w«tit to another village, where they remained close, for 
they had seen an advertisement of their robbery, and 
some of the pursuers had actually passed through the 
place. 

Leaving this place they took the road to Cork, 
where they expected to reap an abundant harvest. In 
the afternoon they rode up to an inn, wherein they in- 
stantly discovered a number of soldiers and police offi- , 
cere. Though commanded to stop, they turned and 
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galloped off. Three or four guns were fired at them, 
but their horses carried them out of shot in a very few 
minutes. Two days after, they reached the city of 
Cork. 

Here they remained dose three days, rioting and 
drinking. Martin's horse died the first night of Ixces- 
sive &tiguiK. At laat, tired of confinement, the Jobbers 
resolved to leave the place, and Doherty sent a boy fbt 
bis horse. The keeper of the stable refused to deliver 
the animal to any other than the person who committed 
it to his custody, whereat the associates determined to . 
leave Cork immediately, on foot, as they feared some 
stratagem to entrap them. They executed their pur- 
*. pose and arrived the next evening at Doneraile, wber^ 
^y put up at a«8mall inn, though there was an adver- 
W^&owt describing them posted upon the door. 

It was difficult to mistake the person of Captain 
Thunderbolt. The next afternoon, while he slept, 
Michael watched at the window, and presently saw 
a party, among whom were some soldiers, approaching 
the house. He awoke his comrade^ and they pushed 
down stairs. At the bottom they met their host, who 
would have stopped Doherty, that he might pay the 
reckoning, as he said. Doherty instantly prostrated 
him with a fisticuff, and the two robbers then ran off 
as fast as they could across the fields, the sdldiers 
pursuing and firing at them. Doherty received a 
ball in the calf of his leg, but still ran on. After a 
hot chase they escaped into a w^ood, where Doherty 
sank down, exhausted with fatigue and the loss of 
blood. A draught of brandy levived him, and l^ar- 
tin then cut out the ball with a penknife. Michael 
next made a bed of bushes and leaves for the woun- 
ded man, as it was evident they would be obliged 
to make a hal t of some duration. 

The partners remained twenty-four hours in the 
wood, without food or drink. That night our hero 
went in the disguise of a begger, to a gentleman's 
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house. He found the servants had all retired to rest^ 
and they would not rise at his call. He therefore 
broke into a poultry-house and stole a brace of tur*- 
keys, with which he returned to his companion. By 
the aid of a pistol he kindled a fire, and roasted a 
turkey, which he devoured with great appetite ; but 
Thunderbolt refused to partake, as he ho^ed to cure 
his wound by abstinence. 

Two days after, they left the wood and traveled 
slowly toward a small village. Doherty kf)ew the 
country well, so that they were mutually useful, the 
preceptor as a guide and the pupil as a support in 
walking. When they came nigh the village, Do^ 
fierly hid himself in the bushes, while Martin went 
to an apothecary for certain medicaments of which 
the former knew the uses. According to Martif^ ' 
Captain Thunderbolt had received a very tolerhble 
education : he knew something of medicine and most 
other sciences, and was able, on occasion, to converse 
plausibly on the subject of religion'. Martin pro-/ 
<^UTed the prescription, and after applying it the com- 
panions left the place and hid themselves in a fox 
cover where Doherty intended to remain till his 
wound should be healed. 

Having seen some persons whose appearance did 
not please him, Martin dared not go in quest of pro- 
visions, and consequently the robbers were three days 
w^ithout food. The younger outlaw then went to a 
farm house, robbed a woman of a dish of hasty pud- 
ding and carried it to his companion. They sustained 
life in this precarious manner for afoitnight. Thus, 
it seems, highway robbery is by no means so pleasant 
a way of living as Martin had expected. A day of 
plent)^ was followed by a week of starvation; nor 
was there any of the fieedom and independence he 
had been led to suppose. To be compelled to shun 
the face of man, to fear hourly for life ; and to re- 
xhain concealed in woods and hovels, suifering hunger 
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3tnd thirst, may be considered s^n off-set against tKe 
possession of riches. Verily, Martin found that vie© 
cairies its own punishment. Often did he weep^ 
and wish hin^self an honest man. The older repro- 
bate made sport of such feelings, telling him that he 
was already committed, and might as well play out 
the game. More than once our hero resolved to leave 
Doherty and shift for himself, but the arguments of 
the veteran villain always prevailed over his better 
judgment. 

When Captain Thunderbolt was so far recovered 
as to be able to walk, the robbers repaired to Clon- 
mel, where a criminal court was in session. Some 
.United Irishmen with whom Martin was acquaintedf 
were to be trie^. Two of them were sentenced to 
the gallows, and the rest to be transported, Martin 
proposed 'ta Doherty to rescue some of them, but 
though, they took much pains, they never gained an 
opportunity. Moreover, the presiding judge con- 
ceived strong suspicions of our adventurers, and cau- 
tioned their landlord against them. They heard of 
this, and determined to be revenged j to which end 
they remained quiet till the assizes were over. 

The worthy judge traveled with his own coach and 
four, with a retinue of armed servants. The nighi 
before he left Clonrael, the thieVes broke into hm 
sthhle and took the linchpins from the hinder wheels 
of the carriage. In the morning, they went about 
two miles from the place to wait for the coach. They 
had net waited long, when the horses dashed furious- 
ly by them, xlragging the fore wheels only. They 
went back, and met the servants on the way in pur- 
suit of the horses. When they arrived at the spot 
where the coach had broken down, they saw that it 
was broken in pieces, and a crowd was gathered, 
about it. None had been hurt, except the coachman, 
wiiose leg was broken. The robbers put each a 
guinea into his hand, and went off, as they could 
not steal anything among such a multitude. 
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Thpn^ iraveling toward Dublin, the comrades met 
a baronet whom they resolved to rob. Doherty took 
off his hat and lespectfully accosted him, saying he 
had a letter to deliver. The knight reined in his 
horse, v^hen Doherty, producing a large pistol, com- 
manded him to deliver. He hesitated, but the robber 
seized the reins, and told him his life depended oft 
speedy obediend\B. In the meanwhile Martin kept 
the baronet's servant still with a cocked pistol. The 
nableman gave up a valuable watch, and upwards 
of thirty pounds in gold and notes. The servant 
offaed Martin a silver watch and some small change; 
but the highwayman told him they were not worth 
leaking, and that he would not plunder' a poor ipaia in 
any case. Doherty added, that they stressed them- 
selves to none but gentlemen. He then said, that, 
neither need fear for his life, as he knew he could 
get what he wanted without blood spilling. . He 
next ordered master and man to dismount, which they 
did very quietly, and the robbers mounted in their 
-places. Then, bidding the persons' plundered good 
morning, the reprobates rode on. 

At the distance of fifty miles from Dublin they 
came in sight of an elegant seat, the property of a 
Mr. Wilbrook. Here Doherty proposed to effect 
something", lest, as he said, they should grow rusty for 
want of practice. He rode to the door and inquirM 
if Sir John Barker lived there, and on being answered 
that it was the residence of Mr. Wilbrook, said that 
gentleman was the very person he wished to see. 
The servant replied that his master was gone to a 
hunt, and added that there was no one at home but 
Mr. Wilbrook's sisters and servants. 

The robbers alighted, and ordered the' menials to 
take care of their horses and summon the ladies. 
When they entered Doherty addressed them very po- 
litely, saying that he had been robbed the night be^ 
fore, and had learned that the robber was one of Mi. 
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Wilbrook^B servants. He desired to see all the me- 
nials in the hause and they were accordingly assem- 
bled in the hall. After examining thejn, one by one, 
he opened the door of a small room and commanded 
them all to enter it. At the same timer both of the 
robbers produced their pistols, and Doherty tcdd the 
domestics that the first one who stirred should suffer 
, death* Leaving Martin to guard the door, he desired 
the ladies to walk into another apartment, where hm , . 
declared his business. He said he had heard there 
was much treasure in the house, and was resolved to 
have it. 

The ladies were, as might be expected, much * 
alarmed, and produced cash and trinkets to the value 
of two hundred pounds, nearly ; but this did not sa* 
(isfy Doherty, who declared he would have more« 
The women then produced watches and jewds oC 
their own, but the robber declared he would rather 
die than take anything from a female. The com* 
rades next divided the spoil, returned the key of the 
room where the servants were confined, kissed the 
ladies, and filially rode away, well content wilb ' 
their exploit. 

After this adventure, they traveled towavd a hun- 
ting ground, and on the road met two gentlemen 
mounted on very excellent horses. Doherty com- 
pelled them to exchange steeds with himself and hm 
companion, and Martin would have taken iheit 
watches and money also^ but Doheity said they had 
enough ; not that he was satisfied with the beasts^ 
but because he feared that other sportsmen, of whom 'if' 
the road was full, might come up. f^ 

Stopping for the night in the inn of a village called 
Corcoran, the landlord suspected their profession, and 
sent privately for a party of the police. He had seen 
€ui advertisement of their last robbery which con- 
tained an accurate description of their persons. Mar- 
tin knew nothing of this till he was informed by a 
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^rl in the kitchen^ with whom he had commeiieei ft 
flirtation. Bcarcely had the girl done speaking yAxen 
a noise wae heard, and Martin discovered that the 
ioldiery were already in the house< Seeing that he 
eauld render no l^id to Doherty, he leaped through a 
<4i>6ed window^ w}uch cut his face and hands, hut 
not severely* The soldieis pursued him, and as he 
Was getting over the garden wajl, two of them fired. 
Martin fell on the farther side, and remained motion- 
less, though not at all injured* The soldiers came 
up with a lantern and examined him ; but, as he re- 
mained perfectly still, they believed him dead, and 
left him. As soon as they were gone he rose, and 
after runrung a considerable distance hid himself in 
some bushes near the high road. 

He had almost fallen asleep, when he heard the 
•teps' and voices of an approaching crowd. They 
presently came close to him, some on horseback, 
others. (Mi foot, with lights and firearms. In the 
midst, our hero perceived the redoubtable Captain 
Thunderbolt, tied upon a horse, with an armed guard 
Of^ each side of him. To diminish his chance of es* 
cape his captors had tied a white cloth round his hat, 
which; rendered liim the most conspicuous object in 
Ifee procession. 

Afoftin followed the throng to the house of^^the 
next magistrate, a distance of three miles. He stop- 
ped, hpwever, by the way, at a cabin, whence the 
inmates were absent, having probably gone to see 
the sport, Here he disguise^ himself in some degree 
by staining his face and tearing his clothes, and men 
mixed among the crowd. He now perceived th^t 
his comrade's jhands were tied behind him and that 
his feet were secured in like manner. Our hero wit- 
nessed Ibe examination before the magistrate, who 
was presently satisfied that the prisoner was no other 
than the notorious Captain Thunderbolt. As there 
was Bft {NriBon at hand, the highwayman was ordered 
4o be e^nfiiied in the house till morning. 
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Having ascertained the strength of tli# ^ard out 
hero went forth with the rest of the ctowd and eon* 
icealed himself near the magistrate's «table, resolved 
to leave no means untried to effect his ^miftde's libe- 
ration. At nu'dnight he set fire to the building, by 
means of one of his pistols, and tbciii cried " Fke," 
with all his might. A great Alarm was «reatec|, andl 
most of those who guarded the prisoaer ran to aid in 
extinguishing the flames. Martin availed himself of 
the occasion to enter the room where Doherty was 
kept. There were but three soldiers in the apart- 
ment, who sat quietly beside the captive while their 
arms were piled in a corner. 

As Martin entered he showed his pistols, swearin|^ 
he would shoot the first that moved. The soldiers 
sat still and ofiered Jio resistance while he cut Do- 
herty's bonds and gaVe him one of his pistols. But 
as the prisoner rose one of his keepers sprang to a 
musket. Before he could use it Martin shot him in 
the leg, and disabled him. The others were yet 
more alarmed, at his fall, and the robbers went off 
without molestation. ' 

• They traveled all night on foot, but in the nix- 
ing perceived a groom training a very. fine horse, 
which Doherty instantly demanded* The menial 
refused to surrender the ahimal, saying he should be 
punished if he lost it, but Doherty cut short the argu- 
ment by dismounting the man forcibly. The villainy 
both mounted and rode toward Dublin^ chooning tB 
journey circuitously and to avoid the public roads,* 
for wherever they stopped they saw themselves ,j|d- 
vertised. 

At last, when they were within thirty miles of the 
capital, they hit upon a plan to obtain another horse. 
Martin, at night, broke into a garden adjoining avt^ 
ble which he found locked. Being resolved to effecl 
his purpose, he climbed by means of a long pole ta 
the window, which he biust inland got upon the 
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haymow. ^ro{»Qg about in the dark^ he fell through 
ja rack among the horses and broke a finger of his 
left hand, of which he never after recovered the \ise* 
Nothing discouraged, however, by this misadventure, 
he went about feeling the horses until he found a 
restless young«bne, which, by examining the hoofs, 
he keew had never been shod. He put his hand^ 
kerchief round the animal's neck and led it Out to the 
spot where Doheity was waiting for him. 

The veteran highwayman disapproved of Martin's 
selection, saying the horse was too wild for service, 
but our hero, like another Alexander, insisted on trying 
his steed. He took the saddle and bridle from Doher- 
ty's horse, put them on hi^ own, and mounted. The 
Qxperiment was ill advised: the unbroken colt started 
at full speed for his owner's house, in spite of all Mar^* 
tin's endeavors to stop him. As he aj^roached the 
building the robber saw that the people had taken the 
alarm and were on foot, with lights. At this sight he 
contrived to throw the horse down and ran away, 
leaving the saddle and bridle. The people pursued our 
hero; while he ran in such a direction as to lead them 
aw|y from Doherty. The chase became so hot that 
he was compelled to jump into a muddy pond, and as 
he could not swim for fte mire, to wade through it 
In about an hour he rejoined bis companion. His 
voice was sp changed by terror and fatigue that Do- 
herty did not recognize it, and was on the point of firing 
at him. What was worst of all, they were obliged to 
Jeave their remaining horse, for want of the saddle and 
bridle, Martin had so strangely lost. Coming to a 
Itmning stream, Martin stripped and washed his 
clothes, which he was obliged to dry by the heat of his 
body. 

In the morning they entered a farm house, where 
they got something to eat, and went to Jbed. When 
they awoke they pushed on again, till they came to the 
house of one of Dohorty'gi old companions, who wq» 



under many obligations to him. This man lived in a 
retired situation near the Dublin road, and here the 
robbers determined to remain a few days. Neverthe- 
less, they soon became suspicious of their host, who 
talked m\xch about the reward offered for their appre- 
hensibn. * Wherefore, they sent the man for some 
whiskey and decamped before he returned, taking the 
road to Dublin. 

The next morning they met two gentlemen, one an 
army officer, in a handsome chaise. Doherty stepped 
up to the vehicle, with a low bow, and the gentlemen 
reined in their horse. The robber asked if they would 
inform him what was the time of d^y, and as one of 
them was consulting his watch, presented a pistol, and 
asked for their watches and money. Martin seconded 
him by standing at the horse's head, declaring he 
would shoot the animal if they stirred. 

"Are you really in want of money?" asked the officer. 

"Yes," rephed Doherty, "we are very poor, and you 
Englishmen have made us so." 

One of the gentleman then said they ^ould give up 
all the money ti[iey had, while the other asked some un- 
important questions and looked anxiously behind him. 
He demanded if they meant to strip him of every thing. 
"Give me your watches first,?/ said Doherty, "and then 
I '11 be after your purses, to pay the taxes on them." 
At this moment Martin perceived that the officer wa^ 
fumbling in his pocket, and suspected he was feeling 
for a pistol. He instantly threw his own at the gentle- 
man, which struck him on the head and laid him sense- 
less. At this the other fell on his knees^ and played 
them to spare his life. The robbers dragged the gen- 
tlemen from the chaise. One of them was already in- 
sensible, and a blow from Doherty's fist reduced the 
other to the same condition. Then, having plundered 
them of their watches and fifty guineas, the robbers 
drove oS in the chaise. Aftier^oing about five miles. 
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they left the vehicte in lite road, and went to a house 
belonging to one of Doherty's acquaintance. 

Before they left this man's house they heard of a 
poor person in the neighborhood whose furniture and 
other property were about to be seized for tithes. They, 
paid him a visit, and learned that the sum^he owed 
was over forty pounds. Doherty lent him the money 
on his promise, to pay in a year, and refused to take 
his note for it; but epjo^ed it on him to take a receipt 
from the clergyman, or whoever should receive the 
sum. The man promised to obey, and the two rob- 
bers watched in the neighborhood till they saw the 
priest enter the house. 

They remained concealed 6y the road side all night. 
In the morning the clergyman and an ofBcer of the 
excise approached, both well mounted. Martin ac- 
costed the priest, saying that he had a letter for him, 
and presented him with a blank paper. He halted, 
;&s did his companion, and the next moment Doherty 
presented a pistol and demanded his money. Martin 
did as much by the exciseman. The parson pleaded 
poverty and said he had no cash about him, but Do- 
herty gave him the lie direct. "Are you not ashamed 
of yourself?" said he. "I did not think you pious pro- 
testants could lie so. I know that you have money, ' 
and came wrongfully by it; therefore, restore it to its 
proper owner." The priest proved refractory, and 
would have resisted; nay, he calkd on his companion 
for assistance, but Martin kept the exciseman quiiet 
with his pistol. The clergyman continued recusant, 
and would have escaped had not Doherty lodged a 
charge of small shot and salt in his thigh, which 
brought him from his horse. The thieves then rifled 
him of his watch, some silver, and the very money 
Doherty had lent the poor man. The horses they did 
not care to take. 

After this they put up in a widow's house^ and re- 
medned quiet a week. WhQe there, they became ac« 
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^tminted (bjr report) with € ecrtain widow Macbriar. 
This lady had been a poor countrywoman, but had 
married a rich man, who at his decease left her in 
i^uent circumstances. Doherty advised Martin to 
become ^e husband of so pretty a property, and in 
order to ^t the matter in train, they started for Dub- 
lin where our hero might be provided with raiment 
suitable for a wooer. At every house where they halted 
they heard the name of Captain Thunderbolt, and saw 
adv^isements describing their persons. 

They overtook on the road the servant of an army 
officer, who was carrying bis master's uniform to a 
tailor to be repaired. Doherty made the dress his own, 
after his usual fashion of appropriation, but gave the 
poor man his own coat and two guineas by way of 
consolation. In this dress he stopped at an inn in 
\hk vicinity of Dublin, ordered a dinner, and com^ 
manded the ostler to saddle the two best horses in the 
stable. As no one doubted he was what he appeared, 
the animals were made ready, and the two robbers 
reached Dublin that evening. They engaged lodgings 
at. an excellent inn and in the course of a few days ob- 
tained such apparel as befitted their purpose. More- 
over,* they forged letters of introduction to the widow, 
and thus prepared, Martin set out on his enterprise, 
leaving Doherty in the city. 

Our hero stated himself to be a man of large pro- 
perty, and his suit prospered: in less than a fortnight 
the widow consented to make him happy. He invited 
her to visit" his family in Dublin, and she set oflF accor- 
dingly, in her own carriage, with three lackeys. In 
the meanwhile Doherty had prepared matters for her 
reception. He had hired a number of persons who 
were to pass for Martin's relatives, arid he himself was 
to act the father. The widow remained in the house 
but a day before she declared herself anxious to visit 
her friends in the city, which had she done, the plot 
would have been frustrated. Our hero, fber^f*' 
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^uaded her ratlnsr to ri&turo hoiae. Having obtainei! 
the consent of his pretended father and mother to their 
union, he depiarted with her, and remained at her bouse 
four days. 

On the fifth day, as he was ws^lking with the lady, % 
pedlar who knew him arrived, and asked obe of the 
servants why his mistress was walking with that ras- 
cal He told the servant, beside, our heroes true oarne^ 
«8 well as that he was a notorious highwayman, and a 
comrade of Captain Thunc^erbolt. As soon as Captain. 
Lightfoot saw the pedlar he knew him, and would have 
bribed him to secreqy, but it was too late. When the 
lady came back to the house, a great uproar ensued. 
She was greatly scandalized, and sent for the^ police. 
Before they arrived, however, Captam Lightfoot had 
made himself invisible. 

On his return to Dublin he heard that his comrade 
had attracted suspicion, whereupon they changed their 
abode and lay perdue some days. Then, hearing of a 
wedding about to take place, they went thither, Martin 
disguised as a female, and Doherty as his attendant. 
On their arrival at the house, they went in with the 
crowd unquestioned, no one thinking to ask whether 
they were invited or not. Martin sustained his 'part 
very well, spoke little, and kept his face covered with 
his veil. After supper money was collected for the 
priests, and Captain Thunderbolt contributed liberally. 
So far their froUc was innocent, but it was now to as- 
sume another character. 

They left the house early, and as they stepped over 
the threshold discovered that four priests were about to 
depart in a carriage, attended by one servant only. 
This was a temptation they could not withstand. 
They proceeded about a mile, and lay in wait for the 
carriage. When it came up, Doherty seized the reins, 
while Martin compelled the driver to vacate his seat^ 
When asked for their valuables, one of the priests de- 
mand^ if , they were robbers, to which Doherty replied 
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Ibat i^^^^^^^ honor to exercise that employment. 
Iliey ^^^^^vif money quietly, one of them at the 
same titqlHJPpstrating and suggesting the immora- 
lity of theprocedure. The spoils amounted to sixty 
guineas. 

On their return to the house where they had dressed, 
they found it surrounded hy a concourse of people;, 
soldiers and others. As they approached, they were 
discovered and pursued with hue and cry. The sol- 
diers fired on them, and Doherty plunged into a river; 
but Martin preferred to trust to his feet on dry land. 
He ran till he had distanced all his pursuers, and then 
lay doWn to sleep in the woods. The next day, as he 
traveled he knew not whither, he came to a place 
where some peasants were at work in a field. They 
had thrown off their outer garments by the road side, 
and our hero availed bim,self of the opportunity to 
change his dress, leaving a half guinea for the owner 
<rf what he took away. Nevertheless the peasants, 
who saw what he had done, pursued him with much 
clamor, but did not overtake him. He then remained 
concealed in some bushes two days, with no other sus- 
tenance than fair water. 

At last he left his hiding place, and inquired the way 
to the capital of some poor peasants. For four days 
he remained tranquil in a paltry inn, five miles from 
Dublin, and then started for the city once more. On 
the way be met an old physician he had formerly • 
known, riding in a chaise with a little boy by his side. 
Martin picked up a great stone, and seizing the horse 
by the reins, swore he would beat out the old man's 
brains on the spot unless he instantly gave up his 
money. The doctor was frightened and delivered his 
pocket book, glad to escape so. Our hero told him 
his name was David Brimstone, and threatened to 
throw the stone at him unless he drove on Wiih all 
speed. The old gentleman took the hint, and ;:tlskey 
parted, 
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Micbael Martin reached the cityj^^^^Bartbei^ 
adventure, and heard, on his surivat, ^^^^B^ty bad 
stolen a puree at tbe'theatre a few ^^^WK^Kp' ^^P 
toin Lightfoot nest provided himself witn™stola, and 
made the tour of all the taverns in search of his com* 
rade. At one tavern he heard some people reading an 
^yerttseroent concerning Captain Thtinderbolk, and 
one said he had been traced to near Kilkenny. Th^ 
sently their attention seemed to bfe directed toward ow 
hero, and they be^n to whisper. Nevertheless, he 
put a bold face on the matter, paid for his drink, and 
iwralfced coolly out. While in the entry, he heard audi 
remarks as induced him to hurry up stairs. He got 
upon the housetop, and made ready to meet whoever 
might come. At last he ventured down, and met a 
girl in one of the upper rooms with a light in her hand. 
Supposing him to be one of 'the family, she suffered 
bim to take the light and descended the stairs. He 
Inen took off his coat and powdered his clothes and 
head with some flour that he found in a box, and w<>nt 
down. There virere many people about the door, but 
he passed boldly through them, pretending to be lame; 
He then took the road to Kilkenny. 

In the morning he rested several hours at a tavern, 
and then calling for breakfast, was answered that they 
did not use to entertain highwaymen. This made him 
believe that he had been traced, and he departed. Be- 
» fore he had gone many yards, however, he was aware 
of half a dozen men in full pursuit. He distanced them 
all, and slept that night in the woods. 

At Castle Dermot, near Kilkenny, Martin heard that 
Captain Thunderbolt had lately robbed a nobleman, 
and that there had ' been a hot pursuit after him. In 
this neighborhood he saw many who recognized him, 
though he had colored his hair, painted his face, and 
wore a great patch over his eye. Yet, no attempt was 
made to arrest him; and he constantly met some of the 
United Irishmen, who would have protected him. 



One daVe heard some '^eroons talking faeoiliarly 
tibout hiHassociate. In order to diseover his retreat, 
Martin stated that he was a coneiable, and offered a 
large reward to any one who would tell him where 
Captain Thundwboft might be found. When he left 
tbe room an old man followed him, and giving the pm 
Vate ifignal, offered to show him where the robbep fey 
«©ceated withoujf any reward. Martin followed th^ 
ancient three miies^ to a little hut, where be found Do* 
herty ^nd passed the night drinking with him. In the 
time they had been separated the eldeTrobber had la?- 
bored diMgently in his calling, having collected upwards 
of six hundred pounds, beside watehes and jewels. ' ^ 

In the morning they set out on foot for the north of 
Ireland, intending to pass over into Scotland if unsuo«> 
cessful in thjat quartfer. Their present object was.tq 
obtain horses, for which lan opportunity presented itself 
on tbe third day. They met a gentleman alone on a 
biBautiful horse, and our hero compelled him to stop, 
aaytng he wanted to rob him. A servant then ap- 
peared, coming to his relief but Dofcerty threatened 
the man with instant death if he advanced an inch, and 
be stopped. The gentleman gave up his purse and 
watch, but at the same time observed that he thought 
the money was enough for them and he would be glad 
to retain his timepiece. Martin replied that the wat43h 
was much too pretty for him, and that he wanted such 
a one for his wife.* The sufferer then asked, very po- 
litely, if Doherty was not identical with Captain Thun- 
derbolt; to which the robber replied in the affirmative. 
The highwaymen compelled the master and servant 
both to dismount, and rode away on their horses to a 
spot where they buried their plunder. 

In four days they reached Lisburne, in the county of 
Antrim, without having committed any crime by the 
way. Having received some affront from the master 
of the inn where they put up, they exchanged their tired 
horses for fresh ones from his stable, in revenge^^nd 
wt. off for Belfast. 
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Mee^g an old man riding alone in a s(^v chaise, 
Doherty asked him the way to Belfast, andWceived a 
churlish answer. Provoked at this, Martin pulled oat 
a pistol and demanded his money. Thunderbolt per- 
suaded his companion to desist, and the old man hui^ 
lied on, threatening to send a party of soldiers after 
them immediately, Martin became enraged, followed 
him half a mile,' and bade him give up every thing be 
had. The ancient begged for time, — and his- life. 
Martin dismounted, cut hjs reins, and tied his own 
horse to the chaise. He then mounted into the vehi- 
de, took the old man by the throat, and plundered him 
of an hundred and fifty pounds. After this cruel action 
he joined his companion, and they reached Belfast the 
same day. 

Here they prowled for prey to no purpose. Tired of 
this, they chartered a small vessel for Scotland, and' 
embarked with their horses. A gale kept them in the 
Irish Channel two days, after which they reached Pres- 
wick in safety. 

They next went to Glasgow, where Captain Thun- 
derbolt endeavored to sell several estates he said he 
possessed in Ireland. Tiiough he exhibited the title 
deeds, and gave references to imaginary persons, be 
did not succeed in effecting any bargain. They re- 
mained in the city three weeks. 

They were one day aware that a gentleman with 
whom Doherty had become acquainted was about to 
ride to his countiy seat, and resolved to rob him. Af* 
ter following him several miles they came to a spot 
favorable to their purpose, and Doherty rode up to him, 
requesting to borrow a few shillings. The gentleman 
called him a rascal and bade him begone. ^^You ras- 
cal," said the highwayman, "stand still — ^or I'll blow 
the head from your shoulders." Tlie frightened gen- 
tleman asked how much would satisfy him, and was 
answet'ed by Martin "all he had." He gave up his 
purse, which was but light, but they dared not stay to 
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^xamiae htm. He asked the robbers if the elder was 
not John Doherty. Doherty replied that that had been 
his name, but that his comrade had given him a new 
one — Captain Thunderbdt. The gentleman then de- 
clared himself to have been one of Doherty's scliool- 
fellows, and gave the robber much good advice. He 
promised, that if permitted to retain his watch, he 
would never expose his school-mate, and was in con- 
sequence suffered to keep it. 

The highwaymen rambled about the country several 
weeks without getting any opfxortunity to increase their 
possessions, and found, moreover, that they were 
viewed with suspicion. Advertisements regarding 
Ihem had found their way over from the sister king- 
dom* To add to their danger Doherty was well known 
in Scotland. For all these reasons, Captain Thun* 
^erbolt thoQgM it advisable to disguise his person as 
much as possible. But wherever they went, Captain 
Thunderbolt was recognized by some person or other. 
Near the mouth o( the river Clyde they fell in with a 

fiarty of dragoons who pursued them five miles, and at 
ast pressed them so hard that they were obliged to 
swim the river. Martin got safely over, but Doherty's 
horse sunk under him, so that he was compelled to 
abandon the animal and swim for his life. As soon as 
he reached the shore he mounted behind our hero, and 
they continued to ride in this manner two days. At 
last the horse was exhausted with fatigue, and they left 
him, to go on foot toward the river Dee. 

Finding himself so well known, Doherty determined 
on another cofurse. He bought a small stock of medi« 
cines, and traveled in the character of an itinerant 
physician, Martin attending him as an apprentice. By 
dint of impudence, Doherty succeeded in picking up 
some money. He used, when speaking of his own 
skill, to say he particularly excelled in bkedingy and 
that Martin was fast learning the same art. Thus they 
avoided suspicion, and lived in an inoffensive, if not 
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honest and honorable manner. Our hero Was more 
than once tempted to adhere to his new profession^ 
but the arguments of his preceptor, and, perhaps, his 
Qwn evil propensities, were too strong for him. 

When they became weary of this mode of Kfe, our 
^quacks resolved to return to Ireland, and took Glas^ 
gow in their way. They remained in this city some 
days. 

One evening seeing a person of respectable appear- 
ance, they followed hint to a londy street where they 
took him by the throat and told him to deliver. He 
did as he was commanded. 

The next night they went on board a small vessel 
that was lying at one of the wharves. There were but 
two men on board, both fast asleq). The villains 
awakened and conmianded them to make sail for Ban- 
gor. They excused themselves by sayhig that the 
master was absent, and they dared not sail without 
him. . Doherty, however, compelled them to do as he 
wished, and Martin* cast the fast loose. The morning 
after the vessel arrived at Bangor. 

The robbers paid the seamen for their trouble, and 
started for Dublin. The second night they got into a 
stable. They found two grooms asleep, of whom they 
bound one, and obliged the other to saddle and bridle 
the two best horses. This done, they repaired to 
Dublin, injuring no one by the way. • 

After having committed some petty thefts, they 
saw a stage about to start for Kilkenny, and Martin 
proposed to follow and lob it. Contrary to his wont, 
Doherty was backward, thinking it too hazardous tq 
attack a cback^i^ull of passengers on an open and 
much ftequented road in broad daylight. Martin, 
however, was not to be deterred : he followed the 
stage alone, and when he overtook it, cut four trunks 
from behind. He then returned, picking them up, 
one by one, from wheie they had dropped, and car- 
ried them into a field. His disappointment wad 
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great at finding nothing in them bat wearing apparel. 
In his anger be strewed the clothes about undef a 
tree, on which he hung a red handkerchief by way 
of auction flag. He then wrote a notice purporting, 
that all these articles were to be sold there the next 
day at auction. He posted this notice on a tree an4 
walked off. 

He soon came to a large house, the owner of which 
was standing at the door. Martin asked him for a 
draught of beer, and was bidden to go to the next 
ale house and buy it. Our hero then demanded 
what auction was to take place in the adjoitiing field. 
The man said he had no knowledge of any, and re« 
fused to believe what the robber said he had seen. 
Finally, Martin offered to guide him to the place, 
and after doing so left him^ under the tree. The re- 
mainder of the affair he heard afterwards 

Scarcely had Martin left the spot when the people 
of the stage, who by this time had discovered their 
loss, came back. Seeing the trunks open on the 
ground and the gentleman examining their contents, 
they seized him as the thief, beat him, bound him 
hand and foot, and carried him before a magistrate. 
This person knew the 'gentleman, and was certain 
that there was some mistake. Accordingly an in* 
vestigation took place, and the prisoner Was die-* 
charged. 

When our hero got back to Dublin, he found Do- 
herty absent, and never saw him more. Subsequent- 
ly, Martin heard that he had left Ireland with his 
ill -earned wealth, in safety, and that he had gone to 
the West Indies and engaged in reputable business. 
What becoOM^ of him eventually, we have no meansr 
of ascertaining. 

Having spent much time in; a vain search for his 
associate, our hero went to the famous fair of Doik 
nybrook, where he participated in the jollity and 
cracking of crowns for which the place is proverbial. 
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He left in a jaunting-car which he had stolen with 
two females, with whom he rode about the country 
several days. When he was tired of their company 
he put them into a stage bound for Dublin and bade 
them farewell. He then sold the horse and car and 
walked htick to Dublin, committing only one robbery 
on the way. His next adventure was a bold one^ no 
les9 than robbing the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
u He learned i^om a maid servant of this dignitary 
with ^hom he had contracted an intimacy, that he 
poseeiiaed a snuif box richly ornamented with jewels* 
H6 also; discovered that the Lord Lieutenant was in 
the habit ofwalking very early in his garden, alone. 
By bribing the gardener he got access to the garden 
the^rst&ftiirKdorning. He had not waited long be* 
fore lle:'saw the nofolemcm approaching, who present-* 
ly sat down 6n a bench by the side of a fish pond« 
Martin walked up to him with a cocked pistol, and— 
"your money or your life." The following dialogue 
ensued. 

L&rd lAeut. Did you speak to me. 

Martin. . Yes, plase yere honor. 

Lord. You impudent rascal, what do you Want 1 
Get you gone or I'll have your skin taken off. 

Martin. Plase yere honor I must first skin yere 
pockets — and if ye offer to make the laste noise-*-and 
if ye dont be after giving me less of yere blarney, 
I'll take yere life. 

The nobleman surrendered a heavy purse and 
would then have gone away, but our hero desiied 
him to stay awhile, for he had only begun with him. 
The next demand was for his watch and diamond 
ring. The nobleman entreated that these might be 
spared, as he set a higher value on them than their 
price in money. He even offered to deposit any ran- 
som in any place Martin might appoint. The robber 
asked if the Lord Lieutenant thought him fool 
enough to expose himself to detection by going after 
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it. However, he finally suffered him to retain the 
ring. As he was ahout to depart, he asked the Lord 
Lieutenant for a pinch of snuff, a desire that was 
readily granted, and the robber gained an opportunity 
to snatch the jewelled snuff box. Martin then told 
the noble be had got enough, and advised him to say 
little about the matter, or he would visit him again. 
The Lord Lieutenant said he was sorry such a young 
man should be a lobber, and advised him to sin no 
more. The highwayman replied that it was his vo- 
cation, and that at any rate he had only treated his 
adviser as his adviser's countrymen treated the Irish. 
His excellency then asked his name, and was in- 
formed that it was Captain Lightfoot. "Ah," said 
he, "and where is your comrade Thundeiboltl". 
Martin replied that he was^ absent on business, and 
that he should come to sup with the Lord Lieutenant 
if the latter said anything: about what had passed. 
Martin was then urged to enter the house and drink, 
bift declined the invitation and made haste to escape, 
as he saw some seivants entering the garden. He 
retreated backward,- always holding fast his pistol, to 
the garden wall. While he was scaling the wall 
the Lord Lieutenant gave the alarm, and the servants 
came running after him. Nevertheless he escaped 
by swimming over the Lifley. 

In four days he reached Kilkenny, where he found 
that an advertisement had arrived* containing an ac- 
count of his late robbery and a description of his 
person. He immediately buried his watches and the 
greater part of his money, and then disguised hlm> 
self as a beggar. A stolen horse conveyed him 
speedily to Waterford, where he took passage in a 
ship bound for New- York, under the name of Michael 
(yHanlan. 

The' provisions and water failing, the master of 
the ship resolved to put into some port in the colo* 
nies, instead of proceeding to New-York^ Thisi 
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change of destination was, for obvious reasons un-> 
pleasing to Martin, and he brought about a mutiny 
among the seamen and passengers of whom there 
were more than an hundred on board. Our hero 
seized and disarmed the captain with his owa hands, 
and there was a battle rOyal for some minutes. Fi- 
nally the master was compelled to submit and th<i 
vessel arrived at Salem oil the seventeenth of June, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen. 

After spending all his money Martin hired himself 
to Mr. E. H. Derby, to work on a farm^ He remain- 
ed in this gentleman's employ aboiit a yes^r, behaving 
very well. When he had money, it is true, he spent 
it in liquor, and at such times was lazy and quarrel- 
some. The demon of intemperance at last proved 
too stiong for him, and Mr. Derby was compelled to 
discharge him. During this period he learned that 
his father was dead, and exiiibited a sorrow that 
would hardly have been expected from such a person. 
^ He had, it seems, foimed the resolution to become 
ah honest man, and after leaving Mr. Derby engaged 
in the service of a brewer. Here his worst condu^ 
consisted in drunkenness and gaming. In a fevr 
weeks he received a letter from his brother containing 
four hundred dollars ; his share of his fatlier's pro- 
perty. With this money he took a lease of a small . 
biewery in Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, hired work- 
men, and began to live reputably. He dealt largely 
in beer and porter, but found the people too acute for 
him in the way of bargaining. Beccnning dissatis- 
fied, herretumed to his former habits of dissipation, 
and soon became a bankrupt. This was the end of 
his attempt to be honest: he hired a horse and chaise 
and took the road to Canada. On the way, in Ver- 
mont, he robbed a Connecticut peddler of seventy 
dollars. At first the man resisted, but Martin beat 
him from his cart and easily overpowered him. He 
j ustified this action in a rather singular manner. He 
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took it for granted that the peddler had obtained hi« 
cash by cheating iionest men, which was probably 
the case, and thought that the money would be in 
better keeping for the transfer. This wad the only 
crime he committed on the road to Quebec. 

In that city he sold his horse and chaise, bought 
jl quaker dress and pistols, made inquiries touching 
the roads, and laid plans for the perpetration of new 
robberies. He went to Trois Rivieres and put up at 
the house of a Frenchman, where he fell sick and 
remained two days. Here the kindness of his host 
won 80 far on him, that be left the bouse without 
doing any mischief. 

The day he left Trois Rivieres he met two well 
dressed gentlemen in a chaise. He halted in the 
road, and when the vehicle came up asked the time 
of day. The man nighcst to him took out a valuable 
w^atch, and at the sight of it the pretended quaker 
presented a pistol and ordered him to give it up. 
The man complied, but his companion stammered in 
broken English and pretended ^nbt to understand. 
Martin, enraged at this, snatched i^^i^eins and swore 
to kill them both unless they^iti^^^l^d with his 
demands. After speaking toeach^Rer in French^ 
they surrendered their pocket-books and watches, one 
of which Martin returned, saying it was not worth 
the trouble of carrying. He then restored the reins 
and bade them farewell. The next day^he robbed 
an old gentleman of thirty-five dollars. The next 
person he met was a Frenchman, on a fine horse. 
The robber stopped him with the usual formalities. 
The man surrendered a pocket book containing three 
dollars only, but the robber was not content and or- 
dered the traveler to dismount. He excused him- 
self by saying the horse was a borrowed one, «nd 
that he should lose his character by parting with it. 
Martin replied that he had better lose his character 
than his life. The Frenchman turned his beast'er 
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beady and would have escaped had not our hero dis« 
charged a pistol. The poor mail fell from his stead 
thinking himself dead, and when Martin came up 
with him begged his life. The r ohber compelled him 
to buckle the spurs to hk feet, gave him a dollar for 
his pains, and rode off. , 

Martin now divested himself of his quaker apparel 
and thus escaped suspicion on his way to Montreal. 
He heard many inquiries concerning a quaker, but 
no one thought of arresting him. 

Finding no opportunity to jGil bis purse at Montreal, 
our hero started for Kingston in Upper Canada. On 
the road he met an Indian, probably of the St. Regis 
tribe, riding alone in a chaise. The man was well 
clad and had many ornaments about him. When 
the highwayman demanded his effects he tiied to 
snatch the presented pistol, but failed in the attempt 
• He then gave up his ornaments and sixty-five dollars 
in cash. This done, he proposed to the robber to 
throw down his weapon, and he would fight him for 
the money. Martin attempted to explain to him the 
Irish mode of fighting, and used the word shillelak 
The Indian understood the term and knew the robber 
for an Irishman at once. Ho did more — he consented 
to fight on Martin's terms. Our hero agreed, and 
told him to wait till he could cut a stick. With that 
he spurred his horse into the bushes. Suspecting 
that he was about to escape, the savage pursued with 
whoop and halloo, and in less than a minute Martin 
had the pleasure to see a score of Indians running 
after him. He spurred on to the bank of a river, 
where he stopped and dismounted to give his horse 
breath. While he stood thus an Indian came upon 
him out of the bushes, befoie he had time to mount 
hia horse, and threw a large stone at him with all 
his might. While he was stooping for another Mar-^ 
tin shot him through the body, mounted his horse, 
and escaped. He never knew whether the savage 
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was killed or iu>t : if he was, it was the Srsi aad obI^ 
. ixRirder he ever committed. 

After rambling about the country some days Michael 
directed his course toward Kingston again. While he 
was resting at a small tavern a British officer rode up 
and behaved in a very insoleiit manner. There was^ 
perhaps, some excuse for it in Martin's appearance, for 
his beard was long and his rain^eiit rather shabby. Be 
that as it may, when our hero asked him the way to 
Kingston he was answered with abuse. What foU 
lowed may be a lesson to such persons, showing that 
no advantage arises from incivility. 

Having ascertained from the landlord what road the 
soldier meant to take, Michael started in advance, and 
lay in wait for him by the road side till dark. When 
he came up, the footpad commanded him to stop in a 
loud voice, and seized the reins of his horse. " Now, 
mast-er Lobster," said Martin, " dismount instantly." 
He obeyed and gave up a few pieces^of money, which 
Michffel threw away with huge disdain. The soldier 
begged his life in the most abject manner, making it 
apparent that his cowardice was fully equal to his in- 
solence. Martin asked him why he did not defend 
himself with the pistols in his holsters, but he replied 
very submissively that he never fired at gentlemen. 
The robber theri stripped him, tied him to a tree, and 
left him, threatening to return and shoot him if he 
made the least noise. Martin then mounted the offi- 
cer's horse and rode away. At the first stream to 
which he came. he tied the soldiers uniform to a large 
stone and sunk it. He now bent his course toward 
Montreal. 

One night stopping at a farmer's house, he Repre- 
sented himself as an agent of a company of emigrants 
who wished to purchase land, and was directed to the 
house of an old gentleman who had large tracts for 
sale. In the morning he wenttbither, and ^nd the 
land owner with a young man, his son, in his parlor. 

17 
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He was invited to view the house an4 grounds, and in 
the course of his walk discovered that there was no 
males in the house excepting the persons before men- 
tioned. Leafving his son writing in the parlor, the old 
gentleman led Martin to an upper room to see the 
prospect. Here th^ highwayman presented a pistol^ 
and by threats of instant death compelled his host not 
only to give what money he had in his pockets but to 
tell him where more might be found. It was, he said, 
VOL a desk in the apartment next to that in which his 
son was. Martin bound and gagged him and then 
walked down stairs. He told the young man he was 
waiting for his father, and desired hirn to bring his 
hprse in the meantime. While the youth was gone to 
the stable he opened the desk and took away an hun- 
dred and seventy pounds in specie. , On the son's re- 
turn Martin told him that his father desired to see him 
up stairs, and as soon as he was out of the room 
mounted his horse and went off. , 

On his arrival at Montreal he fell into the comipany 
of gamblers, whom he managed to cheat at cards, and 
won two hundred dollars of them. After this he tra- 
veled toward the United States and saw advertisements 
describing him at every inn on the road. At the first 
tavern south of the boundary line a man overtook him 
who was sent to stick up handbills offering a reward 
for his apprehension. This person conversed with him 
without in the least suspecting his c*haracter, and said 
that he was going through Vermont for the express 
purpose of sticking up his placards. Martin told the 
man that he had himself been robbed by the person ii> 
question, was in pursuit of him, and would spare the 
other the trouble of going any farther, if he would 
trust him with his bundle of hjills. The man gave up 
his charge, with many thanks to the robber for his 
civility. Our hero, it will readily be believed, lost no 
time in destroying the dangerous papers. 
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On entering the bar room of an inn at Burlingto% 
the &st objept that met his eyes was an advertisement; 
and he perceived tiiat he was closely watched. He 
walk6d out at the back door, so coolly as to excite no 
suspicion, and gained the woods, judging it advisable 
to leave his horse behind him. Avoiding the high 
roads, he arrived at Enfield in New-Hampshire, and 
thence traveled with caution toward Boston, on foot, as 
he could not get an opportunity to steal a horse. His 
intention was to embark for the West Indies And rejoin 
his congenial spirit Doherty. 

At about eleven P. M. being between Boscawen and 
Concord, he heard the trampling of horses behind him, 
and concealed himself in the bushes. Presently two 
men came up on horseback, and as the moon shone 
brightly, discovered him. One of them approached 
him nearly and asked who he was, to which our rogue 
responded, " I am bold Doherty." Then pulling dut 
a pistol, he offered the questioner the alternative of 
losing his money or his life. The man gave up his 
cash and papers, and Martin next compelled him to 
dismount, in order, as he said, that he might ascertain 
what money might be hid under the saddle. The 
robber mounted and bade the man stand back by the 
road side, crying at the same time to a supposed ac- 
complice in the bushes to take care of the prisoner. 
He then rode on. 

Two days after he overtook a man on horseback, 
journeying to Newburyp6rt, and conversed very freely 
with him on the subject of this last robbery. Our hero 
isaid he should like to detect the offender more than 
anything, and that he did not consider himself safe, as 
be had money about him. His name, be added, was 
Morrison. The man replied to this that he did not 
•confflder his safety insured by a pistol that he carried 
about bim^ as, for aught he knew, there might be a 
gang of fifty robbers about the country. FincJly, they 
agreed to stand by each other if attacked. 
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While they stopped at a ^ipok that thebr horses 
Slight drink, Michael put the muzzle of a pistid to hie 
eompanion's head and bade him deMver. The man 
gave up two hundred dollars. After threatening him 
wilh death if he should presume to follow, the high* 
wajrman departed and arrived that night at Salid[>ury. 
Here he turned his horse loose in a field and passed 
the^ night in a deserled hut, for he feared to enter any 
kouse. In the morning he started again. 

By this time he was titejd of riding on horseback, 
and seeing several chaises with harnesses standing tiear 
Salisbury church took advantage of the Opportrmity to 
rest his wearied bones. Some rogues would have been 
deterred frorft theft in such circumstances, by the confi- 
dence evidently reposed in. the h0nesty of the commu- 
nity by the owners of these vehicles, but it had no ef- 
fect on Michael Martin. He harnessed his horse to 
one of the chaises unobserved, (it was not yet day,) 
and drove on till noon, when he reached Newburyport. 
Here he put up at a taveruj unsuspected : the landtord 
had knoWn him when a brewer at Portsmouth and 
thought he had come from that place. His first act in 
Newburyport was to make ain appointment to meet a 
girl with whom he was acquainted, at J nine o'clock ; 
his second, to go to a. lecture with the bs^r keeper. He 
slipped out of the church unobserved by his compan- 
ion, and sought in the streets an opportunity to commit 
a robbery. It was not long wanting. 

Meeting a well dressed man in a narrow passage, 
our .'desperado asked him what o'clock it tnight.be. 
The gentleman asked him if he had not just hea^,.the 
clock strike. " Yes," replied Martin, '* but if ypji^do 
not let me hear your watch strike I shall strike your 
head." At the sight of the robber's pistol the man 
gave up his time piece and forty dollars in cash. Mar- 
tin then gained the tavern, ordered his horse and ch/aiee, 
took up the female before mentioned, and reaclied 
Beverly that night. 
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In the morning he gave his companion a considera- 
ble sum and left her, promising to return in three daytf. 
On his arriviA in Boston be put up at the Sun tavern 
in Battery March Street. 

We now approach the end of our story, and of hie 
career of crime. Hearing that an assembly wa» to 
take place at the house of Governor Brooks in Med- 
ford, he mounted his horse and rode thither, He 
watched the house till he saw Mr. Bray a very respect 
table gentleman of Boston, coming from it in a chaise 
with his lady. They took the turnpike road to Boston^ 
and as soon as they had passed Martin mounted his 
horse and followed. 

He overtook the vehicle near the Ten Hills Farm^ 
presented his pistol at Mr. Bray, and demanded his 
money or his life. Mr. Bray gave up his watch and 
all the money he had about him, but the robber did not 
take his wife's watch, for, as he remarked, he never 
robbed ladies. Then he went off in a contrary direc- 
tion from Medford, and met a negro man and wom^n 
in a chaise. He compelled them to get out, and went 
back to Medford on their horse himself. 

When he stopped at the tavern he found the town in 
commotion on account of the robbery of Mr. Bray, and 
as he perceived he was suspected, he rode slowly 
away. At the end of the town he was challenged, and 
refusing to answer, the people cried "stop thief!" At 
this cry he set off at fuD speed; but before he got far 
one of the stirrup leathers gave way, and he was thrown 
with such violence as to dislocate his shoulder. He 
outran all his pursuers notwithstanding, and concealed 
himself in the woods where he adopted rather a- rough 
method to bring his bones back to their proper places. 
He made a line of his suspenders and cravat, tied one 
end to a tree, the other to his wrist, and pulled his arm 
into place by main strength. After this^ he took the 
way to Albany, and reached Holliston in safety,, by 
shunning houses and public voads, 
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Being now tired of waking, he determmiBd to steal 
a horse. This might easily be done, as thet-e were 
plenty of them in the fields, but it was not so easy to 
'get a saddle and bridle. Yet he was not discouraged; 
gl day-break he entered several bouses and barns, and 
at last found what he wanted in the kitchen of a dwel< 
ling belonging to Mr. Adams. He carried off his plun-» 
der with no other opposition thaii that of » large dog, 
which he killed on the spot with a stone. He next 
mounted a fine mare which carried him to Springfield. 
This was his last dishonest action. ^ 

At Springfield, while our hero was fast asleep at an 
inn, those who had followed his track to recover the 
stolen mare came into his apartment and apprehended 
him so suddenly that he had no time for resistance. 
Unfortunately for him, he still had Mr. Bray's watch 
about him. It was identified, and he was sent to Bos-' 
tph to take his trial for highway robbery. 

(^£ the ninth of October eighteen hundred and 
tweftj;|rcme, he was arraigned at Cambridge before the 
Sup^^e; Judicial Court, and pleaded not guilly. Ne- 
vertht^e^^) the testimony was so clear that there could 
be no possible doubt of his guilt, and he was sentenced 
to die on a gibbet on the twenty-second of December; 
a fate he had a thousand times merited. His conduct 
during his trial was firm and composed, and when the 
sentence was pronounced he very coolly said, "Well, 
that is the worst you can do." 
. On his re-commitment,t0 the j^il at Lechmere Point, 
he told the ofiicers he^wo^idfl make every efibrt to es- 
cape^ and iy as in consequence put in irons. They 
were, however, soon taken ofi^, the strength of his dun- 
geon being considfj*ed such as to render futile any at- 
tempt he niight make. At first he showed no signs of 
contrition, as his mind was wholly occupied in devising 
means to liberate* himself, which he hoped to do by the 
aid of a large knife.he had brought into prison with 
him. Still the obstacles to success were such as 
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Wdida h&ve reduced most mew to despair* His ceH 
was eight feet wide and ten long, entirely of stone, and 
the door was of thick iron, well fastened with bolts* 
The entrance was only wide enough to permit the pas- 
sage of one person at a time, and was within two yards 
of an outer door of solid iron. Moreover he was fas- 
tened to a ring bolt in the floor, by a chain riveted 
round his ankle. This chain had a branch attached to 
his right wrist, and the links were half an inch in 
diameter. For all this he was not a whit despondent: 
he made a saw of his knife and cut off the foot chain at 
the Sfscond link from his ankle, in such a manner that 
he could join it at pleasure. He also filed off the rivet 
of his handcuff, and covered the interstices he had 
made with a compound of tallow and coal-^dust so much 
resembling iron that the daily examinations of the offi- 
cers were insufficient to dislcover them. Nay, though 
his irons were once taken wholly off, the damage was 
not discovered. Thus prepared, he fixed oil the eighth 
of December for the day of escape^ 

In the morning Mr. Coolidge, the turnkey, came to 
make his fire as usual, with attendants. He found 
Martin sitting up vomiting, and wrapped in a great 
coat. Coolidge went, at his request, to bring him 
wine, and returned, but as he did not dismiss his fol- 
lowers our hero remained quiet. A little after, the 
tumkfcy came again, alone, with the prisoner's break- 
fast, and was about to depart when Martin, in a feeble 
voice, desired him to pick up a paper of fobacco from 
the floor, as he was tdo weak to do it himself. Coo- 
lidge complied, and while he was stooping, Martih struck 
him down with his chain, threw off his great coat and 
sallied forth. A gate, constructed of a double layer of 
thick plank laid transversely, obstructed his farther 
progress. It was fastened within with a padlock, at- 
tached to a very strong staple and )iasp^ The convict 
threw the whole weight of his body and forc6 of his 
fiinews several times against it, retreatihg-fiome-yards 
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each time for the benefit of the momentum. In the 
meanwhile he bethought himself that he should hate 
bound the turnkey in bis ceB, and turned to do so, but 
hearing the alarm given he made one more desperate 
leap at the gate. This time lock and hinges gave way 
bwre him, and he ran for his life. Unluckily for him 
several workmen were at that moment passing, and 
they gave him chase. Besides, be had been so long 
confined that he could not run as fast as be was wont, 
and part of his chain remaining at his ankle impeded 
his progress. He was overtaken about a hundred 
yards from the jail; and after knocking doww cme or 
two of his pursuers was overpowered and brought 
back. He evinced no regret for what he had done, and 
said he would take leave of the prison again if they did 
not watch him very closely; but he expressed deep 
sorrow for Mving hurt the turnkey, who had always 
b^en kind to him. He said he had prayed all night 
that he might only disable and not kill the man. There 
is good authority for believing that the prayers of such 
as be are of no avail, but at any rate Coolidge was not 
much injured. 

After this he was more heavily ironed, and strictly 
guarded. The utmost caution was observed in open* 
ing the door of his cell, and he was soon convinced that 
escape was impossible. His manner and sentiments 
underwent a great alteration, and he earnestly desired 
the good offices of the clergy of his own persuasion. 
He expressenl repentance for his evil deeds and de- 
clared his belief that it was better he should die, as an 
escape would only have plunged him deeper in crime. 
He evinced great distress at the disgrade his untimely 
end would bring on his family, and said he was glad his 
parents had not lived to hear of it. At the same time, 
though he snowed no fear of his approaching fate, there 
was no bravado in his manner. His will would seem 
to show that his repentance was sincere: it began with 
an avowal of his belief in the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
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tholic religion, and his assurance of acceptance before 
Ood through the merits of the blessed Redeemer. His 
spiritual comforters were appointed his executors, and 
jSnii^ired to restore all his moiiey and goods, as far as 
they would go, to the persons he had injured. He be- 
queathed his body to a gentleman^of Boston, with a 
request that it might be decently intended, and by no 
means given over to the dissecting knife. On this 
subject he was very anxious, and oh being told that his 
remains should be protected, said that he should die 
more easily for the assurance. 

A few days before his execution, he was asked by a 
friend how this world appeared to him. "Much," said 
he, "like a cloud of smoke over the city, to be driven 
away by the first gust." On the morning of the 
twenty-second, he showed the same fortitude and re- 
ligious feeling that had marked his conversation since 
his attempt to escape. He acknowledged the justice 
of his sentence, and said he felt no ill will against any 
person living. He w^as willing to die, having placed 
his confidence in God. When his fetters were taken 
oflF he walked about the room in order to recover the 
use of his limbs, "for," said he, "I should not like to 
appear awkward, and I wish the multitude to see that 
I am not afraid to go before my God." A few minutes 
before he was led out he made a fervent prayer, and 
then adjusted his apparel as well as his pinions would 
permit before a looking glass. At the place of execu- 
tion his demeanor was firm, cheerful and resigned. 

" He died, as every man should die, 
Without display, without parade; 
Meekly had he bowed and prayed, 
' As not disdaining priestly aid, 

Nor despenite of all hope on high." 
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What we have to relate concerning the celebrated 
murder of Mr. Whipple, is founded on facts disclosed 
at Strang's trial, and on his confessions while under 
sentence of death. 

* J^esse Strang was the son of poor parents and was 
brought up to hard labor. When be arrived at man's 
estate he maiTied, but being naturally of a restless, de^ 
praved disposition, he soon left his spouse to shift for 
herself, and went to Ohio. . Becoming tired of the 
western country he returned to the east, and in July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, arrived in Albany, 
whence he went to Cherry Hill, hear the residence of 
P. P. Van Rensselaer, and hired himself to a Mr. Bates. 
To avoid recognition by any of his former acquaint- 
ance he took the name of Joseph Orton. 

Mr. Bates kept a public house. Abovit the begin- 
ning of August, Strang being in the bar room, saw two 
females enter, one of whom was young, handsome, and 
very giddy and playful. This person was not, as he 
supposed from her demeanor, a girl, but a married 
woman. She was the wife of Mr. John Whipple, who 
was much her senior. As to her character, it appears 
that though her husband treated her with the utmost 
g^tleness and affection, and though she had borne 
him a son, she was the slave of animal pSuesion, which 
influenced her conduct the more; that she was totally 
devoid of religion and moral principle. Such was the 
famous, or more properly, the infamous Elsie D. Whip- 

!)le, the first sight of whom lighted the flame of lawless 
ove in Strang's bosom. 

About the end of August, Strang went to live with 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, who dwelt in a house, in which 
Mr. Whipple and his wife were boarders. For a long 
time no particular intimacy took place between Strang 
and the object of his desires, nor did any part of her 
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conduct encourage him to declare his feelings toward 
her, which were daily gaining strength. But near the 
end of October she held a conversation with him, in 
which she displayed so much levity, as induced him to 
think that she reciprocated his feelings. 

Strang went by the familiar oame of ''The Doctor'* 
in the family. A few hours after the conversation 
abovfB mentioned, Mrs. Whipple proved herself capable 
of making the first advances. She accosted him with, 
''Doctor, I want you to write me a letter." Supposing 
that she could not write, he exdaimed in astonishment, 
"What! I write yot* a letter?" "Yes^" she rejoined, 
"I hate to Write the fiist one." Then desiring him to 
consider the matter and write that very night, she left 
him. For a awhile he doubted whether this her pro- 
posal might not be a device to entrap him, but the re- 
collection of her manner toward him, and his ow» 
pasfiiion, gave him courage to comply. We subjoin 
this model of epistolary writing to show what qualifi- 
cations were necessary to command the love of Mjs. 
Whipple. It ran thus. 

Dear Elsie — I have seariesly considered on it as^ 
you requested of me yeasterday and I have concluded 
two compose a few lines two You and I thought that it 
Was not niy duty two right very freely not nowing Your 
object perliaps it is two get sum of my righting two 
show two your husband as you ar a marid woman, and>. 
!f that is your intenshin It is my whish fore you two 
let me now it fore it is a thing that I skorn two make. 
.H distirbance between you and your husband but If in 
the outher hand It is out of pure oflFections I should||^ 
quite hapy for tvro have the information in your hand 
riting and I hope that you will not take any offen in my 
maner of riting two you as we ar pirfict strangers two 
each outher, but hop that thoes few lines may find free 
acceptan with you and after I find out your motive I 
cttn right raour freely on the subject and as for my of- 
fections thay ar quite favorible I shall expact an answer 
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from you If that is jour motiire, sow I jeofiain you well 
wbisher. - , Joseph Orton. 

The moraiity contained in this beautiful piece of 
composition was suggested by the reffections of the 
SWbbath day, and the letter was delivered thereon. 
Three-quarters of an b^ur sufficed Mrs. Whipple to in- 
dite an answer, which began with. "Dear Doctor," and 
assured him that she bad no evil design toward 1hiq«« 
Her motive, she said, was pure love, excited by the 
first sight of bis beautiftil eye«. Since that moment 
she bad enjoyed neither happiness nor comfort She 
bad eloped to be married and e^uld do so again. She 
had waited long, hoping that he would declare himsetf, 
and now desired him never to leave the place without 
taking her with biin. She bad long been of opinion 
that the passion of love had no real existence, but he 
had convinced her of her error, and she solicited a 
continuation of his correspondence. She subscribed, 
herself Elsie D. Whipple, his true and aflfectionate lover 
till death. 

In answer to this Strang wrote her a proposal to 
idbpe with him, promising, if she would consent^ to do 
all in his power to support and protect her. She ac- 
cepted the offer without hesitation, saying she would 
go to the end of the earth to get him. However, she' 
was unwilling to start till she Had obtained twelve hun- 
dred dollars for their expenses. In a subsequent con- 
versation sbe explained her plans more fully by word 
of mouth. She had always been desirous to keep a 
public house and thought the sum she h^d mentioned 
Tv^uld be enough to begin with. Strang objected that 
; * he kne# nothing of the business, but thought that he 
might turn his hand to it as well as to anything else. 
He proposed that they should go first to Montreal, and 
remain there till Mr. Whipple should be reconciled to 
his loss, and then proceed to Sandusky in Ohio, where 
they might be married by fictitious names, and cari^- 
their project into execution. 
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The wretebea had little opportunity for coni^ersatiofiy 
and therefore continued their intercourse by letter. 
The topics of these were the means of raising-itlrdney, 
and being unable to hit on any feasible plan, the infatua- 
ted woman at last proposed directly that Strang should 
forge a check, in Mr. Whipple's name, on the bank vk 
which his money was deposited. Strang did not want 
, the will, but his education had not qualified him for 
J mphvtn act of villany. Impatient of delay, his para- 
moiit entreated him to assassiMte her husband; thus 
,. proving that a woman makes more rapid strides in tlie 
path which leadeth to^ destruction, when she has once 
set her foot in i^ than a man. She proposed that he 
should hire some laboring man to do the deed, or fail^ 
ing in that to do it himself. If he should conclude to 
take the business in his own hands she offered to pro^ 
cure her husband^s pistols for him. This wickedness 
was entirely the suggestion of her own mind, for Strang 
had nevOT intimated any such intention tb her, and 
though she had often wished for Mr. Whipple's death, 
she had never before spoke of murdering him. 
' Strang was shocked at the proposal and told hear 
so. He said that though his affection ior her was not 
susceptible of increase, he would racier labor all his 
life than be guilty of a murder. He loved her, not for 
her property, but for herself: if she loved him well 
enough to become his companion he would work him- 
self to death to maintain her, but if the possession of 
her depended on the murder of an innocent man, there* 
was an end of the affair. In writing thus he still hoped 
that her suggestion had not been serious. 

She answered that she had thought Strang was a 
man as resolute as another who had offered to kill Mr. 
Whipple. This person she did not love, and was con- 
fident that he had no affection for her, but was actuated 
in his offer by the desire of obtaining her property. If 
Strang, she continued, really loved her as he pretended, 
he would have consented for the sake of her person and 

18 
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property, mi that he might live without work; but as 
be bftd refused to do her will, she had concluded to live 
.DBlbe same terms with him as before, until they could 
otherwise obtain the means to elope. 

We had forgotten to mefttion that while this ipter« 
course was being carried on, Mr, Whipple was absent. 
In January he returned. One day in the February 
succeeding, bis wicked wife called Strang aside, and 
W|th every appearance of indignation told him that her 
liii$band had struck ^er, which, probably, was false, 
iS SMch an action was not in keeping with the worthy 
man^a character. Strang asked if he should not way- 
lay ai^d kill the supposed offender, and Mrs. Whipple 
eagerly assented. He said he could not, and she then 
desired him, if he was so faint-hearted, at least to pro- 
ciife|)oi9on, Which she would administer herself being 
resolved to bear such abuse no longer. Strang refused 
io do thi^^ too. 

A few days after, as Strang was sitting in the kitch- 
'en, Mrs. Wtiipple passed through with a bowl of milk. 
She stopped and told him her husband had just called 
for the milk, and observed that had he consented to* 
procure the #poison, it would have been an excellent 
opportunity to administer it unsuspected. 

Matters kept on in their usual train till March, when 
finding it impossible to raise money, and urged by Mrs. 
Whipple, Strang bought a dose of arsenic, which hf 
gave her, and she put it into her husband's tea. They 
then pledged themselves by the most solemn oaths, 
never, under any circumstances, to betray each other; 
as if those capable of such a crime, would regard the 
sanctity of an oath. But whether the druggist had 
suspected Strang, and given him a harmless portion, or 
whether Mr. Whipple's constitution was uncommonly 
strong, the dose had no effect on him. 

Strang then bought a quantity of arsenic at another 
shop, divided it into three equal parts, and gave it to 
Mrs. Whipple. A week after, she informed Strang 
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llmt she had given her husHiid one of the portions in 
«ii]phur, and asked if he thought it would .operate taken 
in that manner. He repKed that he thought it would^ 
and they both impatiently waited for the result. 

Tlie next morning Mr. Whipple rufused^;© take a. 
second poisoned dose of sulphur proffered by bis wife, 
Che last having, as he said, 'cramped his stomaeAi, She 
told him it had had the same effect on her, and p^rsu^ 
ded him to persevere. He took a part, and gave the 
rest to his son, while the guilty mother looked q% 
afraid to remonstrate. By Strang's advice she gave 
tlie boy salt, byway of antidote, but the precaution was 
appareDtly needless, for the poison had no effect on 
father or child. 

Being resolved to destroy Mr. Whipple, Strang i^ 
plied to a female slave named Dinah Jackson, and 
asked if she would poison him for five hundred dollars. 
8he gafe him no direct reply, and on being again asked 
the next day if she had made up her mind to do it, re- 
plied, "No, that I wont. I wont sell my soul to heU for 
all the worid. If I should do it, I should never have 
nf comfort after it.'' What a moral contrast between 
Ibis poor, miserable, degraded negro, and the young 
«nd beautiful Elsie Whipple! 

In April, Mr. Whipple being about to start for Ver- 
m<Hit, his wife requested Strang to take one of his pis- 
tols w a club, ov an axe, and waylay and slay him. 
She even pointed out the spot where it could be done 
most conveniently. . He replied that he would think of 
it, but took no measures, and Mr. Whipple departed 
unharmed. 

Despairing of being able to work Strang to th^ pitch 
of wickedness she desired, and desperately determined 
on murder, Mrs. Whipple wrote, in piwsence of her 
/ paramour, and with his assistance, two letters to dif- 
ferent persons, offering them five hundred dollars to 
kill her husband. But finding some difficulty in direct- 
ing them, they were never sent. 
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Mr. Whipple's absence gave this abpminaUe pair 
oppoftunity to carry, not their adulterous intentions, 
but their acts, farther than they had ever done before. 
The injured husband's return was not suffered to in- 
terrupt their criminal enjoyment. Pretending to have 
business elsewhere, Strang leil the house, saying he 
should be gone two days, and met Mrs. Whipple at a 
place of assignation. He took her into a wagon, and 
drove to a public house where they put up for the 
night, io the characters of man and wife. The next day 
they returned to Albany, and regained their house by 
differeitf roads. The expenses of this excursion were 
defrayed by Mrs. WUpple, with her husband's money. 

They nov; agreed' to collect .a hundred dollars, 
dUeMr. Whipple from one of his tenants, and elope 
without farther delay ; but not being able to persuadd 
herself to leave her child, the guitty Elsie desire^ 
Strang to shoot her husband through his window^ 
with one of his own pistols. Strang replied thftt he 
had never fired a pistol in hts life, and should be aa 
likely to kill any other of t^e family ad the one in* 
tended : he said he could do it with nothing but a 
double barreled gun, and she sent him to Aibi^y Xm 
inquire the price of the weapon. It proved too high 
for her means, and it was agreed between them to 
b«y a rifle, the price of which was lower. Their 
pourse being now fixed, Strang reported that he had 
(sma persons lurking about the house and grounds, 
late at night, and apparently with evil design. This 
he did to diveri suspicion from himself when the 
4eed should have been done. 

Mm. Whipple furnished hira with money^ and he 
Ibcmght a lifle, which he hid in the loft of the privy, 
after which he wrote a letter to the infatuated woman^ 
stating that all was ready, but that if she waes willing, 
he would go no farther. Biit she had gone too far 
in crime to stop there. She desired him to try His 
gun, and to shoot at the mark through a pane "of 
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M^Lss, as she had heard of anatlentpt to shoot a man 
through a window which failed, by the glaBetng of. 
the ball. This, she told him might be his case, or 
he might hit some other person. She furnished him 
with two panes of glass and powder and ball for the 
experiment. This done, she dressed and started for 
.church. (It was Sunday.) 

Strang took from the butt of a whip-stock a piece 
of lea4. which he cut into bullets, and then proceeded 
.with his rifle and glass to the woods* He set a pane 
upon a stump, and fired through it at a mark on a pine 
tree, which he hit. He shot again through the glass 
doubled, and then at an angle with its surface, and 
(the. result wa^, that he satisfied himself that a bullet 
would not glance from a window. After this he se* 
creted his gun and returned home. 
• When Mrs. Whipple returned from church she 
questioned him touching his experiments, and asked 
io see the rifle.. He told her where to find the wea* 
pon, and she went and looked at it. As Strang had 
expended all his lead, she brought him a bullet say- 
ing, "Mr. Whipple is loading his pistol to s?ive hi$ 
own life, and I 'have taken the last ball he had left 
for you to kilt him with. What a wicked creature I 
am i" Scarcely had this conversation ended, when 
Mr. Whipple entered and ask-ed Strang what the peo- 
ple said to luik about the house at night could mean, 
and why he did not shoot them. Strang said there 
was a gun hanging over the door for that express 
purpose. Mr. Whipple told him to be sure to hit and 
iiurt them, so that he might be able to lay hands on 
them, and left him. 

A short time after, Mrs, Whipple came to Strang 
and asked if hc^ loaded the rifle with the ball she had 
giv^n him. He said he had act, but was about to do 
it, and he did so. She cipime again, and being satis* 
fled that pieparations.^^v^er^ thus far advanced, asked 
ium from what place Ipe^ intended to fire oa her hus« 
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band. He answ«reitf from the roof of a dli^ed, thfti 
was i^tuated behind and close to the window of Mr. 
, Whipple's room. She approved of the project sftid 
promised to roll up the window curtain ! He asked 
for her over-shoes, and on being told they wefe so 
small be could not possibly get them on^ said he must 
have a pair of, socks, at any rate, and she said she 
would put them under his pillow. She demanded , 
what he meant to do with the gun after firing, sCnd 
he leplied that he should through it into the river, 
or the well. She also agreed to give him certain 
signals that he might know where the different mem* 
bers of the household should have bestowed them- 
selves. They parted, and not having an opportunity 
to speak to him again, slipped a note into his hand^ 
directing him to throw the gun as far as he pogsibly 
could, if any of the family should come Out. If we 
had not read of the murder of Mr. White, we should 
say that the sangfroid of these two criminals was 
aever equalled. 

Strang v^ent to Albany in the afternoon and lounged 
ftway his time till the houcfoi the consummation of 
his crime had arrived. About ten oVlock he took hid 
rifle, pulled>(pijpr"his boots and hose and donned the - 
socks ' Mrs. Wtiipple had provided, accoiding to agree- 
ment. He pulied off his upper garijaent, wrapped 
his boots and a bundle he had brought from the city 
in it, and deposited i* under a fence about fifty yards 
from the house. This done he went to the shed be- 
fore mentioned, and by the aid of a large box olimbe(| 
upon the roof, and took hi&i^tation opposite Mr. Whip- 
pi (^'s wiqdpw., The unfortunate gentleman was sit- 
ting at a table and Mr. A. Van Rensselaer was near 
him; not so near however, but that Strung could fire 
without putting his life in danger. After examining 
the piiniing, Strang put the mu^le of his rifle close 
to the sash, took deliberate aim undei Mr. Whipple's 
left arm, and fired, Mr. Whipple excteimed, ''Oh 
Lord !" and fell from his chair. V 
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3%e ii)|l«ilit dt»*ang discharged llis piece he re^ea^ 
led three ar four ^teps^' slipped^ threw the gun frotn 
his ttand and fell from the sbed to the earth. He 
instantly sprang to his feet, audibly thanking God he 
was mt hurt ! picked up bis rifle and ran to the place 
where he had Jeft his bundle^ Thence he proceeded 
M his lull speed to a wet ravine, where he buried the 
jmnrderous iiDplem^at in the mud^ stamped it down, 
and strewed leaves over it. His muddy socks he dis- 
posed of in the same manoer, but in another place. 
Haying readjusted his ftpparel, he regained the main 
road from Albany^ went to the house and knocked at 
the door. A female slave let him in, and told him 
Mr. Whipple had becfrf shot. He went into the room 
where the body was lying and exhibited the first 
symptcums of guilt in turning pale at the sight of it, 
as was afterwards specified in the trial. 

Mr% Van ftensselaer desired Strang to take his gun, 
and go round the house, lest, peradventure, the as- 
sassin might be still lurking about it. He went ac- 
cordingly, but soon returned, and was sworn as one 
of the coroner*s jury, the sitting of which was ad- 
journed till the next mornihg. * 

The next morning Strang averred that he suspec- 
ted Mr. Whipple had been mtirdered by some of the 
labc^ers on the canal, and gave a minute account of 
the persons he said he had seeri about the house. 
His zeal to fix the guilt on strangers aroused the sus- 
picions of his fellow j,urors, who, however, returned a 
verdict of " murder committed by some person or 
persons unknown." 

In the afternoon Mrs. Whipple came to Strang as 
he was sitting in the kitchen, and asked if he had 
secured " that pieccf' and the socks, and he said he 
had. - Immediately pifter he was summoned to the 
Police Oflice and exaniiaed, on oath, touching the 

Ersons said to have b^ja seen «bout the house, 
ere be added perjury tl^elist of ^i^ crjflies, and 
gave A plausible eeo^miit <xf ih^ if^ttet^ir > 
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In the afteraooa of the next dfty Mrs. Whipple 
told him they were suspectei!, and immediately after 
they were apprehended. On his several exacnjina- 
ttbns he stated many falsehoods, but at last admitted 
thefaets relative to the journey to^qhenectadjrwitb 
Mrs. Whipple, as already related. He wair then fvilly 
committed on a charge of murder, and Mr.- Yates to 
whom he applied to act as his coumpelj refused to dp 
so. He then employed Calvin Pepper, Jlsq. to whom 
be confessed his guilt. He also desired Miv Pepper 
lb go to the place wheie he had left his rifle, and re- 
move it, lest it should be found and furnish evidence 
against him. But to his father and step-pmother, who 
visited him about this time in prison, be strenuously 
denied his guilt, and they engaged Mr. Oakley of 
Poughkeepsie to assist in his defence. 

He was visited by the Grand Jury, in a body^ the 
next June; and informed by them that Mrs. Whipple 
herself had furnished sufficient proof of his gxvli 
for conviction, and that his case was hopeless. Thus 
reduced to despair, he sent for the jailor,, and coo^^ 
fessed his crime, with all its circuHistances, and told 
him where the rifle, socks, glass, balls, arid a part of 
the arsenic he had procured for Mrs. Whipple might 
be found. The next day he was conducted to Cherry 
Hill by the constables, accompanied by a crowd of 
people, and showed them the fragments of the glass 
he had used in his dreadful experiment, and the 
marks of his bullets, which wpv0cixt out of tbe tree 
in his presence. The socks could not be found. 

Mrs. Whipple was lodged in the same story in jail 
with Strang, and near him. By persuading the jailqr 
to leave her door open to admit a free circulation of 
air, she was enabled to corae,to the door of Strang's 
apartment and converse with him. She showed no 
penitence or compunction, but reprimanded her 
wretched tool for- making a confession, saying that 
had he been silent both ns^gUt k^we been acquitted* 
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Now that the dreadful consequences of tbeir riiutual 
guilt had come upon him, his feelings toward her ' 
were wholly changed, and he desired nothing so 
^ much as that she might he .convicted with4iim. He . 
hoped that in this case the influence of his and hev 
friends might prevail on the governor to^ commute 
ttieir punishment, and save them hoth from the igno- 
miay of a public execution. To this effect, as he 
had destroyed* hef letters to him, he endeavored to 
copy some from memory and endeavored tOyinutate 
her hand writing, but was unable. He then copi^ 
one of the letters he had written to her, and gave it^ 
to Mr. Pepper, with £^ request that it might be liiddea 
at Cherry Hill, so that he mi^i direct a search to 
be made for it. Mr. Pepper took the letter without 
remark. 

The next morning Mr. Pepper and the J^istriet 
Attorney visited the prisoner. The latter told him 
that he must not hope to obtain j^cdoa or favor by 
testifying against Mrs. Whipple^w that he w^ 
^ilty, and he, the District Attbrneyyiroald be the 
last person to recommend him to mercy. 

Strang then i^sdved to haiv^. his" confessions rejec- 
ted, If poesible, and to stand his trial. When ^he was 
fMrraigned he pleaded not guilty, but all the circum- 
stances we haTe related that admitted ef proof were 
^dved against him, aoi he was convicted. He suf- 
fered accordingly. 

No positive proof, beyond Strang's confessions, 
could be found agajnst Mrs. Whipple, and though 
there was and is no doubt of her full participation in 
the guilt of the ignorant and miserable paramour, 
she was acquitted and has sinee married !. 






SAMUEL TULLY 

Was a native of Stephentown, New- York, his pa- 
rents, being very poor, were unable to educate or pro- 
vide for him, and therefore at the age of sixteen Im^ 
went to sea as a foremast hand, and made two voyages. 
At the conclusion of the last of the^.he foi^nd him- 
self without resourcesat L'Orient in France, and was 
compelled by actual necessity, to enter on board a 
French man of war. He did not remain long in the 
French service, but deserted, and made several more 
vpyages to different ports in difierent vessels. He 
was impressed from ai;i American ship into the British 
navy, was present in several marine battles, and fi- 
nally deserted in Italy. He then becameone of the 
crew of ai;i English letter of marque, and at last be- 
came a sailmaker in Quebec. 

He 'then entered a lake vessel, on board which he 
remained a year, after which he repaired to New-York, 
and thence to Norfolk in Virginia. There he shipped 
for England* with the yellow fever on board. Seve- 
ral passengers died, but Tully escaped. Nothing 
worthy of note occurred until the vessel cleared thi& 
banks, when she encountered a storm and suffered 
considerably; notwithstanding which, she reached 
Hull in safety. TuUy's next act was to marry a 
woman named Ruth Willeton, in Lincolnshire. He 
then bought part of a small vessel, and followed the 
coasting txeAt till he was ipapressed on board th« 
British second rate the Nonsuch, Captain Blackwood 
commander. 

Captain Blackwood having a prospect of getting 
an active command and seeing that Tully was an 
able seaman, asked him if he were willing to enter a 
cruising frigate under his command. Tully answer- 
ed that he would enter under no officer, nor in any 
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vessel whatever, as he wks resolvld til desert the first 
0^{Mf tunity. The next day he was sent on board 
th# Commedea, and sailed with a squadron on a 
cruise, during which he assisted to capture three 
French ships of the line. After this he sailed with 
a fleet under Admiral Parker, and was present at the 
capture of two sail of the line and the burning of 
another. 

In seventeen hundred and ninety-seven TuUy was 
on board the Brilliant frigate, one of Admiral Dun- 
can's fleet. While lying ofi" Blackstakes, the Bril- 
Ikmt wa^ boarded by a boat from the Inflexible, 
manned by mutineers, and our hero was with the 
rest of the ship's crew ordered on deck. Here the 
conspirators desired them to sign articles of agree- 
ment, by whic^ the ofiicers of the fleet were to be 
compelled to grant the private seamen more latitude 
of conduct and a greater allowance of provisions. 
These the ship's crew instantly adopted, took posses- 
sion of the frigate's ammunition and stores, and pro- 
ceeded to elect officers. They ofiered Tully the com-, 
mand of the ship, and on his refusal gave him a 
dozen lashes, threatening to flog him till he consen- 
ted. On this he accepted the command, and retained 
it till Admiral Duncan came from the Texel and 
took ship after ship from the mutineers, among others 
the Brilliant. Tully and seven others were sent to 
Sheerness to be tried by the commissioners, whence 
they were removed to a. prison ship where they re- 
mained six months, when they received a full pardon. 

Tully next doubled the Gape of Good Hope on 
board the frigate Leopaitl, one ol^ a fleet. The Leo- 
paid anchored ofi* the coast about six d^rees w^est- 
ward of Cape Guardefoy, and sent an. officer on shore 
to look for wood and water. He got on shoie not- 
withstanding the suif, but found the natives hostile 
and was unable to eflect his purpose. Three tkj^s 
after, three more boats were dispatched, as the l^t 
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wfts now OB short allowance. TuUy and mg^t other 
peiBon? went in the Leopard's boat, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. Bol ger, the 
boatswain. Lieut. Simpson cariied with him a pair 
of pistols, and the boatswain had also a pistol, which 
were all the arms they carried with them. 

After they landed the Lieutenant ordered fo«r of 
the men to remain by the boat, while the rest should 
make a short excursion into the country. He left a 
pistol with them and ordered them to fire it in case 
of any misadventure. On their return the officer 
and his men discovered a great multitude of natiws 
about the boat, and a flock of carrion birds over 
their heads. When within a quarter of a mile of 
the savages, the whites saw they were cutting* to 
pieces the body of one of their companions left 
behind. Tully, who marched in front, was tba 
first to make this discovery, which being communica- 
l$ed to the rest, occasioned no little consternation. 
After a consultation, they agreed not to turn their 
backs, but to advance on the savages and drive them 
ftom the boat if possible. They then set forward, 
Tully and the boatswain going befoie the rest. 

When within thirty yards of the savages, these last 
retreated a little from the boats and made signs to the. 
whites to surrender, on pain of sharing the fate of 
their companions. They were armed with lances 
and shields. Seeing that the seamen were resolute 
and continued to advance, some of them gave ground, 
but others stood fast and Tully jaied one of the Lieu- 
tenant's pistols at them. Their amazement at the 
report was great, and still greater at seeing the blood 
flowing from a wounded man. Him they carried ofl", 
as well as the bodies of the white men they had 
slaughtered, which gave the seamen a chance to 
reach their boat. As soon as they began to move 
it the savages rushed upon them, but having luckily • 
found the pistol they had left still loaded, they fired 
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two charges at once, both of which took effect, as the 
natives stood so thick that they could, not well be 
missed. The beach wa» flat and , the tid^ was ebb«> 
, ihg, and the mariners therefore moved their boat 
slowly toward the water. , While they were doing it, 
the barbarians lecovered their courage and ran again 
toward them, but were easily routed with the pistols. 
After several attacks and repulses, the whites got ofi^ 
under a shower of spears, by which one of theii nnm* 
ber was killed outright. When the survivors were 
outside the surf they rested on their oars, and saw 
the body of the last who bad fallen barbarously 
mutilated by the natives. These savages it seems, 
were Arabs. 

On their arrival on board, a man was sent to the 
mast head (for the fleet was fourteen miles from the 
shore) with a powerful glass, to look out. He re- 
potted that he saw one of the boats coming off, along 
the land, her crew occasionally firing their muskets, 
and that severaf white men were running about on 
shore naked. In due time, the boat seen afloat 
reached the Leopard, and her officer (Captain Ball) 
brought tidings that the other had swamped in cross- 
ing the bar, and that the natives had seized the crew 
as soon as they reached the beach, excepting one 
who swam off to his (Captain Ball's) boat. On see- 
ing this, Captain Ball asked which of his boat's crew 
would venture on shore with a note for their wrecked 
companions. They all refused, saying they were 
certain that the crew of the first boat were all killed, 
. and that it would be certain death to venture. At 
last one Lanagan, noted as the most thorough repro- 
bate in the fleet, said that to save any man's life he 
'Was willing to risk his own. He accordingly stripped 
and sprung into the water, but as the cre^sooif lost 
sight of him they concluded he was swalldwed by 
tiv^ surf. Such was Captain Ball's story. 
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The man who had swam off the shore, was so ex- 
hausted with fatigue when he^came on board the 
Leopard as to be unable to speak. He shortly re- 
covered, however, so far as to be able to give the fol- 
low account of the mishap of his boat, which was 
commanded by Lieutenant Nears of the Daedalus. 

He said that after the boat had swamped and the 
crew had with much difficulty reached the shore, 
twelve of the natives came to them, and at first 
seemed very kind. They, the whites, had amotig 
them a professed linguist, who could understand 
nothing of what they said, but that they wished the 
mariners to go with them to their chief, under assu- 
rance of good treatment. After making some objec- 
tioDs Lieutenant Nears assented, and went with them 
about half a mile. His resolution failing, he then 
sat down under a great tree, and told his people to be 
on their guard. While they remained stationary, a 
f leat concourse of Arabs floclred around them. Some 
of the young ones speedily became enamored of the 
naval buttons on Lieutenant Nears' coat, and he im- 
mediately cut them off and gave them up. So far 
all was well, but this was not all. 

On a sudden upwards of two hundred Arabs fell 
on the whites and killed the officer and four of his 
crew on the spot. The speaker could not say what 
became of any of the rest, excepting that he had 
seen one of them running with a spear hanging from 
his back. He had himself escaped in the utmost 
confusion, plunged into the suif, and gained Captain 
Ball's boat, as above related. 

Seven of Mr. Nears' men • who had escaped the 
massacre followed the shore twenty miles till they 
w^re, the day after, descried from the mast head of 
the Daedalus, which was still in the offing. A boat 
was sent ^hore for them, and they were brought on 
board. They had been stripped by the, Arabs, and 
were so burned by the sun that they appeared more 
like flesh for tbe^shambles than human beings. 
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Meeting no success in his cruise, the commander 
of the fleet ran down the coast to Zanabar, where he 
obtained supplies, and then returned to the place 
where he had lost his people. 

A white flag was flying on shore, and the commo-^ 
dore sent a boat on shore to see what it meant. 
When the boat came to anchor without the surf, 
Murphy, the missing man of Lieutenant Nears' crew, 
swam off to it. It seems that he obtained permission of 
his Arab master so to do, on condition that he would 
return the next day with a ransom. The Commo- 
dore now learned his adventures, as well as those of 
Lanagan, the gallant seaman who left Captain Ball's 
boat as above mentioned. 

When Lanagan reached the shore, all the crew were 
out of sight except Murphy, who had a spear stuck 
in his back. This man had stopped and was endea- 
voring to extract the weapon, when Lanagan came 
up to him. They went behind a sand hill to perform 
this piece of surgery, and Lanagan having torn out 
the spear, bound up the wound in the best manner he 
was able. While the operation was performing, the 
savages passed by the other side of the hill in pursuit 
of the fugitives without perceiving them. Murphy, 
feeling very faint from loss of blood, now entreated 
Lanagan to leave him and save his own life if po^i- 
ble ; but the latter declared that he would lather die 
than abandon him in such a situation, and was de- 
termined to stay by him and share his fate, be that 
what it might. They were soon discovered by the 
Arabs, who finding Murphy unable to walk, carried 
him to their town. Here a quarrel arose touching 
the right of property in their prisoners. Murphy was 
given to one, and two others claimed Lanagan. -^At 
last the one who seemed to have the least claim g&Ve 
Lanagan a wound in the neck, and would have killed 
him had not the women interfered. Here the two 
captives remained seventeen weeks, being kindly 
treated after the first week. 
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The Commodore now sent two boats ashore, man- 
ned with picked crews, well armed. The officer com-c 
ifttanding was to offer the Arabs a thousand dollars ivt 
specie, twenty muskets, twenty pair of pistols^ with 
many other lesser articles, as a ransom for Lanagan. 
If Lanagan could not be had by fair me^s the mec^ 
were to use force, and biing him back at all events, 
jflead or alive. If the Arabs , offered any violence, 
they were oidered to kill as many of them as they 
couldj to burn their town, and bring away or destroy 
all their possessions. If on the contrary the savages 
behaved peaceably, the whites were to beliave with 
all mildness ; for the Commodore thought such a 
course might be the means of saving the lives of 
such unfoitunate mariners as might be wrecked on 
that coast in future. 

Lieutenants Dodd and Simpson commanded the ex-. 
pedition. The boats got into the mouth of a small 
river in safety, and rowed a mile, up to the Aiabian 
town. It was built on the top of a hill of moderate 
elevation, about two hundved yards from the bank of 
the stream. It was walled round; with two gates. 
The banks of the river were covered with cabbage, 
palm, cocoa, and calabash trees, and a' thick growth 
of underbusb. The trees were covered with apes of 
all descriptions, and beautiful birds. 

When the boats came opposite the town, tke, Arab 
who claimed Murphy was the first who caiQe toward 
them ; and he seemed overjoyed when he saw his 
mam He threw his arms about Murphy's uec^ and 
ki^d him. Presently the rest of the inhabitants 
canoe thronging to the water-side, and offered the 
^ites honey and water to drink. These la^t ranged 
their boats about 4;wenty yards from the banjc foi; fear 
of treachery, and demanded through the medium of 
an interpreter they had brought that Lanagan should 
be restored to them. They said he was coming, but 
after they had stood and talked more than two hours^ 
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nothing was seen of him. Finally they all retired 
within their walls and shot the gates. After soio^ 
time they came forth again, and made signs to the < 
whites to come to them; hut being given to under- 
stand that this could not be, they again retired. The 
officers waited yet an hour, and seeing no signs of. 
their le-appearance, put theii boats about as if to de- ' 
part, on which the Arabs came once more to the river 
bank, but without Lanagan. The oflScers now showed 
them the things they were willing to give by way of 
ransom, and they appeared desirous to have them^ 
but after mu6h confabulation, once more shut them- 
selves up. This farce was repeated several times, 
each side suspecting bad faith on the part of the other. 
At last the whites suspected that they had put Lana- 
gan to death, and prepared to attack them ; which 
attempt, had it been made, must have resulted in 
their own destruction, as the Arabs numbered over a * 
thousand men, all well armed. Finally, as one ^f 
the officers was about to lay hands on the chief, some 
of them brought Lanagan from the town, in a singu- 
lar fashion. They had tied his hands and feet to- 
gether, had thrust a pole through them, and brought 
him along .thus uncomfortably. Even then they 
feared to trust themselves within reach of. the Eng- 
lish, and it was agreed that twenty of' them should 
meet seven of the whites in the midst, both parties 
unarmed, while the rest should stand aloof. This 
arrangement was carried into effect, atid Lanagan 
was soon released from his bonds. After this the 
English gave the Arabs more presents, the common 
men even stripping their neckcloths from their necks 
for them, so great was their joy at having recovered 
their comrade. The whites then returned to their 
respective ships. 

The fleet next sailed through the Straits of Babel- 
iftan^el tip the Red Sea to Suez, where the ships re* 
mained two months. They then sailed to Bombay, 
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refitted, and returned to Suez. Here the plague W^9 
raging terribly, yet as the T^sels were in want of many 
things, the commander was obliged to send his boat on 
shore every day. Tully was appointed cockswain of 
one, and though his crew were constantly on shore, 
did not lose a man. No water wqs brought on board, 
and every time the boat came oflF Tully was ordered to 
strike her masts, and to smoke h«r and her crew with 
frankincense for half an hour. Even then he was not 
suffered to board either of the vessels, but when the 
purification w;as judged sufficient a boat put off from 
each ship for such things as were wanted on board. , 

This frightful disease first manifested itself by two 
or three large tumors inside the thigh, attended by vio- 
lent pain in the head and spine. It often came on so 
suddenly that the person afflicted would be raving mad 
within twenty minutes, and expire shortly after* One 
man, being asked the time of day was seized with his 
watch in his hdnd, clutched it fast, died within twenty 
minutes, and was buried with it in his hand. The 
Arabs were employed to bury the dead at low water 
mark, at two opllars each. 

Here some o>f the seamen belonging to the fleet de- 
faced the sculpture of an ancient temple, by breaking 
off all the projections they qould reach.' An old priest 
complained to the admiral of the sacrilege, and was 
promised , that the offenders should be brought to con- 
dign punishment^ . Moreover, the admiral gave him a 
thousand dpllaVs to repair the edifice, and assured him 
of his sorrow for the outrage, so that he w^ well satis- 
fied. He said that he'did not wish that any one should 
be punished, as God would take that care on himself, 
and that no money could replace the beautiful speci- 
mens of art that had been carried ofi^ as the skill that 
formed them had long been extinct. The pile, he said, 
was ji^vvftrds of three centuries old, and was the tomb 
of sorte^f; the prophets. He wMs surprised that any 
Callitfg "^^tertisel^s' christians could injure it. »The 
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admiral was not of the old inan^« opinion with regard 
to referring the article of punishment to a higher tribu- 
nal: he caused the men who had been on shore to be 
searched, took their spoils from them^ and gave them 
two dozen lashes apiece. The fragments he sent back 
to whence they came. 

After remaining some time in India, Tully sailed for 
England in a return ship, arrived safely, and received 
a furlough for fourteen days. He availed himself of 
this leave of absence to obtain a protection from the 
American consul, rejoined his wife, and brought her 
over with him to New-York. Thence he wen4 to Al- 
bany, fully resolved to pass the rest of his days on dry 
land; but it was otherwise ordered. He learned that 
some of his nearest relatipqs were dead, and of the 
other branches of the fari|fcbe could get no tidingau . 
Finding himself destitut^^Ktreturned to New-York, 
placed his wife in a comfortanle situation, and went to 
sea again. In a short time he amassed a considerable 
sum, with which he set up a grocery and boarding 
house for sailors. Here he prospered for a while, and 
had the satisfaction to find his father, sister, and 
brothers. 

Tully continued to do business of various kinds, 
sometimes at sea, sometimes on shore, till the year 
eighteen hundred and eleven, when he shipped for his 
last voyage. In giving our account of this, we must 
premise, in justice to the fame of others, that it rests 
on the ipse dixit of one man; and that one a convicted 
felon. 

While Tully was at Philadelphia, a Captain Levy 
asked him if he were willing to go a voyage with him 
as mate of his schooner. Knowing that Mr. Levy had 
disagreed with several mates, Tully was at first unwil- 
ling to close with the proposal; but being strongly 
urged at last yielded. Accordingly he went on bo^^ 
the schooner George Washington, and sailed from tt& 
Delaware on the seventeenth of October eighteen hun- 
dred and eleven, for Teneriflfe and other places. 
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On thiB fourth day after saUing, John Owen the 
cook, a negro, told TuUy that some bread in one of 
the stem lockers was wet, which circumstance the 
mate reported to the captain. Mr. Levy went below, 
leaving TuUy on deck wi»ere he remained till eight in 
the evening. Then going below, he found his birth 
emptied of his effects and filled with bread. This he 
took, in good part, simply asking the captain if he had 
taken care of his watch and breast-pin, which he had 
left in the birth* Mr.* Levy replied by cursing the arti- 
cles mentioned, saying they were nothing to him, and 
he would study no interest but his own. Tully then 
asked why the bread might nOt have been put in his, 
the captain's birth, as that was empty; he preferring to 
sleep in a hammoc. Captain Levy said that such was 
not his pleasure; to which jttie mate replied that he had 
not come on board the y^el to be abused; that he 
knew he was so far the captain's servant as to be obli- 
ged to do anything commanded, but that Mr. Levy had 
no right to abuse him or his: if he had offended it was 
for the captain to inform him how and in what, that 
he might do better another time. Mr. Levy then said, 
in passion, that he was not to Bsk Tully what to do; to 
which the latter rejoined that he hoped he was more 
capable than to be under any such necessity. After 
this altercation the captain went On deck, and Tully 
gathered up his effects, which were misplaced, ana 
some of them damaged. 

For about a week all went on smoothly enough. 
Then, Tully never having seen Captain Levy drink any 
spirits, asked if he had none on board. The captain 
said he had, and ordered the cook to bring some. The 
mate then said that he had always been used to have 
as much as he pleased in all the vessels he had ever 
sailed in, and that if he was to fare thus he should not 
be able to do his duty long. He added that if he had 
known he should be allowed no spirits he would have 
provided himself before sailing, at his own expense.^ 
Mr. Levy said he was willing he should have as much 
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&3«he needed) but that he did not like to see it used ex- 
travagantly. He then ordered the cook to give Tully 
a glass every day at dinner. Soon after, his mind 
changed and he filled a bottle, which he said must last 
four days. In a fortnight this allowance was stopped, 
the captain being of opinion that his spirits and provi^^ 
sions would not hold out. He then ordered Tully to 
weigh and deliver to the crew a pound of meat daily 
each, and said that the officers must fare like the men. 

This allowance did not satisfy Tully or the men, and 
in consequence an altercation arose between the cap- 
tain and his mate. Mr. Levy told Tully that he be- 
lieved he was trying to excite mutiny on board, which 
the latter denied, but said he should not wonder if the 
crew should compel him to give them more food. 
The captain answered that the allowance was sufficient^ 
and if they wanted more, they woukJ ask for it. Tully 
said that he was not speaking for them, but himseli^ 
and the allowance was not sufficient for him. The 
captain rejoined by calling him a liar and threatening^ 
to kick him out of the cabin. Tully ended the quarrel 
by demanding to be discharged when the vessel should 
arrive in port, a petition that was rejected by Mr. Levy. 
After this there was much bickering on board, and at 
last the captain gave Tully his word of ho;ior that he 
would discharge him as be desired. 

In due time the vessel arrived at TenerifFe, wher» 
she landed her cargo, and took on board twenty-fiv0 
hundred dollars in specie. While she lay at this place, 
many disputes took place between the two officers, the 
captain constantly refusing fo discharge the mate. 
After some days the vessel hoisted sail for the Isle of 
May, one of the Cape de Verd islands, where she ar- 
rived on Saturday the fourth of January eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve, late at night. 

The next morning the captain gave Tully direction? 
liow to moor the vessd, and then went on shore. He 
came on board again at noon, to see how matters were 
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going on, and then left the vessd, teKng Tully to wai 
the boat for him at sunset. As he was about to de* 
part Tully asked some questions which led to a quar- 
rel. Finally he told the mate to give the men no bee^ 
but to make them catch fish during their w^tch at 
night, which, he said, would keep them awake. So 
far we have related the incidents of this unhappy voyage 
according to TuUy's own account: what follows rests 
on other authority. 

When Captain Levy left his own vessel, he went on 
board another then lying in the roadstead. At eight 
o'clock two of his cretv named Neal and Hopkins 
came to him in the George Washington's boat, and 
gave him such information touching the proceedings 
on board the said vessel, as induced him to look out 
for her. He saw that she was gone fr6m her moorrf 
ings, and he *never beheld her again. The next day he 
caused a search for the anchors, and found thstt the 
cables had been cut by some sharp instrument, proba- 
bly an axe. Shortly after, Neal and Hopkins left the 
Isle of May by their captain's consent, in a ship bound 
to the United States of America, and he never saw 
them more. ^ 

Before the end of the month, TulJy, another of die 
George Washington's crew called John Dalton, and 
John Owen, the black cook, landed from an open boat 
at St. Lucie in the West Indies* Tully had received 
several wounds in the head, and was very weak; Dal- 
ton also was quite sick. They went to the harbor 
master and told him they belonged to a vessel that had 
been wrecked, and the next day they all obtained 
lodgings. They all bad considerable siims of money 
in their possession. 

A few dajs after, they were examined by the gover- 
nor of the island, and not giving a very clear account 
of themselves were placed under surveillance. Other 
circumstances combined to throw suspicion, on them, 
and finally Owen informed against his companions. 
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They were then apprehended and blroiight to the Uni- 
ted States. 

TuDy and Dalton were arraigned before the Circuit 
Court at Boston, on the twentieth of October follow- 
ing on three indictments. One was for piracy, another 
for the murder of George Cummings, and the third for 
feloniously scuttling the schooner George Washington, 
To the first indictment they pleaded not guilty, and the 
court proceeded to trial. 

John Owen testified that on the evening when Cap- 
tain Levy saw the last of his vessel, he was roused from 
his sleep by Tully, ordered to4iold a lantern to the bin- 
nacle, that the mate might see how the vessel was lying, 
Bbe being then at anchor. He went to bed again, and 
shortly after the mate called all hands to make sail on 
the vessel, declaring that she had drifted. The crew 
were about executing the order when Neal and Hop- 
kins*discovered that the cables had been ctrf, and re- 
fused to hoist the sails. The mate told them that he 
would give them the boat, and suffer them to depart as 
soon as the sails were set, and accordingly they obeyed 
his order. This done, Tully gave these two men the 
boat, and they left the vessel. 

Owen stated that he too requested permission to 
accbmpany Neal and Hopkinsj but the mate would not 
consent. Those now remaining on board were Tully, 
John Heathcot, otherwise Dalton, George Cummings, 
and the deponent. 

During the first two weeks at sea, Cummings Was 
melancholy and uneasy; lost his appetite, and frequently 
kissed the hands and feet of Tully and Dalton. In the 
evening on which it was expected they would make 
the land, he asked Dalton when the shore would be 
seen, and was answered "to-morrow." Upon that 
Cummings bade Dalton farewell, saying they should 
never see each other again. Dalton treated his ex- 
pressions with levity, but he persisted in repeating 
them. Owen then went below, leaving Cummings 
seated on the deck with the mate and Dalton. 
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Id the night Owen beard hisfiself called, and arlie 
reached the deck saw that Tully and Dalton had Cum- 
mings on the veBsel?8 gunwale, in the act of throwing 
him overboard. Cuinmings bad a knife and a hamkner 
in his hands, and Tully had received several wounds 
in his head, and one on his band. In his confusion 
Owen told Dalton that what he said could NBot be, btit 
the mate and Dalton nevertheless persisted in throwing 
the man into the sea. The mate said, *'Over he shall 
go, at the risk of my life.?' « And he did go over- JieSi> 
ther of his murderets ever expressed any regret for 
what they: had done. 

The next night they descried land and the vessel 
was laid to till morning. The mate then bad the long 
boat hoisted out, put into it such things «is hfe desired, 
fastened it to the vessel by a line, and made Owen get 
into it. The mate then veered tlwf boat astern, and 
towed it a considerable distance. After a whil5 the 
mate and Dalton hauled the boat along-side and got 
into it. From their conversation Owen gathered that 
they had scuttled theschoone^ while they were towing 
Owen astern. Nevertheless she did not sink wbiM 
they remained in sight. 

After the boat had left the vessel the money taken 
was distributed among them, and Tully told the others 
they must keep what had passed a secret. For awhile 
after reaching^ the shore, Owen continued to tell the 
story they had agreed on, but at last, weary of lying to 
every one who questioned him, he disclosed the tru^h 
to the master of an American vessel. They were all 
arrested in consequence. 

Such was the testimony of Owen, who it is reason- 
able to suppose was an accomplice in the piracy if not 
in the murder. Tully -s account of the matter^ while 
under sentence of death, was as follows: 

He never thought of unlawful measures till the last 
orders of Captain Levy on leaving the vessel, raised 
his anger to an. uncontrollable degree. He Spoke of 
his feelings to Dalton, and they agreed to carry tlie 
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^fesBtl off, but to fiuffinf any of the hands to leave her 
who felt so diaposad. After the Cables were cut Neal 
and Ho|)kin8 were permitted to leave the vessel as haa 
already been seen, but neither Cummings nor Owen 
evinQc^ an; inclination to accompany them. 

Two days before ihey nsiade th«i labd, Gumminga 
behaved .ia; such; a manner as made Tully believe he 
wa9 druak. In the evening he asked TuSy to forgive* 
him, to which the Hmte replied that as there was no 
injury or o&nce there was nothing to be forgiven. 
Cummings answered that he only acted according to 
the fashion of bis own pouBtry. "Well, th«i,"«aid 
Tully, "I forgive you if you have done me any wrongs 
though I do not know that you bave.V Gutnminga 
kifaed the mate's hand awl left bim. From his de» 
meanor Tully bdieved the man intoxicated. 

Soon after, Cummin^ approached >the mate again 
and desired to kiss his feet, but was not permitted^ 
Tully, moreover, reproved him fer having made too 
iree with wine. About eight o'elock in the evening 
Cummings brought a pitcher of wine and desired the 
B^te to drink with him* Tully and Dalton did accor- 
dingly drink with him in token of good will. ' Cum* 
ming@ then retired to rest, but fioon rose again. He 
brought more wine on deck and asked them to pledge 
him once more. TuSy refused at first, but on being 
told by Cummings that if he did not drink he would 
soon die, he complied. After eating and drinking, 
Tully threw himself on the hen-coop, and slept. He 
was awakened by a severe blow on the head, and be- 
fcwe he could gaia his feet jreceived two stabs, one be- 
hind his ear, and the other neaMhe temple. As soon 
as he recovered his faculties he saw Cummings stand- 
iBg at the companion-way with a hammer in one hand 
and a knife in the other. Tully advanced on him and 
asked what he meant, but received no answer. As 
&e mate lai4 hands on him he leaned so far over the 
vessel's side that both had like to have fallen into the 
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6ea together, whereupon Dattbn pulted them mfhj 
Tully'6 desire, and Cumminge fdl tm the deck. Thk 
cook was now called on deck, and by Tully's orier, 
laid hands ofi Cummings. Tally then Went to th^ 
other side of the vessel where he stood leong ftytlM 
the long-boat tffl Dalton and Owen totd him tbej^cd 
thrown Cummings into the sea. They sflid he h$i 
told them that he had (^oomitted 'serersd wxfAmti ^be- 
fore, and feared that he would do them « mtachijaC? 
They then took Tully into A^ caWii and ataocbed hi$ 
wounds, for he was weak and feint froQi loss of bflood 

When they made the land Tiffly resolved to heani^' 
the vessd tp in the ordinary track of riiips, in hope$ 
she might be {ikked up%y some of thcaaa^ aiid gain tba 
shore in the boat. ^ His reason for this pfoeedure was, 
that as he had neither cable nor aiidior«v^'^<3 BS-'ihe 
negro, who was no seaman, was the only able bodied , 
man on board, he dared not approach the coast. Dal^ 
ton and Owen hoisted out the boat and loaded h^ hf 
themselves, Tully being too wetic to render any asti9*> 
tance. They left the tessdi as before stated, btt^i^ 
not scuttle her. The rest of their proceedings er ^iiN 
ready known to our readers. » ^^ 

TuUy and Dalton wer6 found guiKy, but the next diy 
a motion was filed in court by the prisoners^ counsel . 
for a new trial on the following grounds. First, b©» 
cause the court hat) misdirected the jury in committing 
the case to them, in saying that if the defendatnts were 
proved to have run away with the vessel and cargo m 
mentioned in the indielment, it constituted the criineof 
piracy within the meaning oif the stait«te. Second, be- 
cause the verdict of the jury had been given against the 
weight of evidence, they having decided that tlmprU 
soners pmxHcaHy took the vessel from the custody of 
her master; whereas there was no prorf that they exsfi- 
cised force or violence against Captain Levy or sny 
other. The evidence on the part of the govemmeni 
prdved the contrary. » 
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* Hie oourt dedded tliftt the objeet of the statute was 
4o prevent atrocious violations of trust on the part of 
tboiBe standing in any particular relations to ships, and 
that force, violence, or the act of putting in fear, was 
aof "QeceMNffy to constitute a piracy. The motion was, 
tfa^ofore, overrule, and the prisoners were sentenced 
>5 ideiith. ' 

TThqr wcw immediately removed to the ^te prison^ 
*' and there treated with every indulgence consistent with 
their situation. Seviwal w^drtby clergymen visited them 
QWStantiy, with pigiis advice and spiritual consolation. 
The^seed fell on willing soil, and the conduct of the 
prisoners was patient and resigned. They professed 
Iheir &ith hfi the Redeemer, and said tibat the first awa^ 
icening of thmr minds to the duties of religion was 
^aufed by th«ir awful sitoation. Both ackowledged 
wifb gn^tude that they bad been fairly tried and justly 
condemned, bi^ to his last fareatb, Tully persisted in 
the account be had given of the whole matter, and ac- 
<xi8ed Owen of willful perjury. The evidence of an 
accomplice certain^ is and ought to be good in law, 
but in this case W€ should remember that Owen swore 
for his life^ and charitably be^eve that the pir^icy might 
have been Tufly's o% crsme* Even tfie negro^a evi- 
^ance dearfy shova that Cummings under the in- 
fluence of Jamm potu^ was a dangerous shipmate, 
aid it is very probable he struck the first blow in the 
afiiray that cost him hia life. How far this fact, if admit* 
led, should absolve those who slew him from the guilt 
0f murder we leave our readers to decide. Perhaps 
4faey might iiave secured him, and put themselves out 
cf danger without taking his life* 

On the t^alh 6f December the prisoners were taken 
to the place of execution at South Boston,. and after 
they bad ascended the scaffold the death warrant was 
read* Tully would have read a paper he had prepared, 
Imt hia atreng^ proved unequal to the taid^ and the 
Deputy Marsw read for him. It was a declaration of 
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kis iuDOcence of the mu^d^r, but adil^ted the pirdc^ 
fully. Also it contained expressicms of grattitude to 
those by whom he bad been kindly treated. 

This done the rope was adjusted to his nedc, ani 
while in the act of fervent |)i>ayer the dropfell, andb^ 
expired in the presence of a vast multitMe asseoriiled 
to eq|oy the edifying spectacle; ^ » 

Dalton did not diesire to say any thing; He Was 
made to take his place on the galow^ his arms were 
pinioned, his neck-c;loth removed^ tibe i^pe was ad^ 
^justed and the felon's cap drawn oveif his eyes. At 
that awful moment the Marshal stepped ibrwa») with a 
reprieve, and the criminal was taken back to prison; 
The reprieve was foSowed by aiull pardon some wedcs 
after. 
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Th£ parents of this male^tor wcnre poor^ honesl 
people, residents of the county ef Sfarafford, New- 
Hampisbire, where the subject of this memoir- 'w»9 
born. They endeavored to give: him some edueation; 
but their efforts were in vain : from his earliest efaiUk^ 
hood he sfaowed that innate depravity, which afterwtld 
brought him to an untimely end. * Mischief was bis . 
whole study : he was commonly a truant, and when 
at school he daily contrifved to draw punishment upon 
himself. He continued this course till he was eight 
years old, when he was given in charge to a Mr. L - > 
He had not been long in this person's house before he 
was detected in a theft, for which he received a sound 
flagellation. 

Other offeices brought other pudishmemts^ which, 
however, had no good eilct, but the *rect contrary. 



PefhapB, had adld measules been adopted, refonA 
in^iit have been the result ; jbal the scourge confirmed 
him in <tetiiiacy» and awakened a spirit of revenge in 
Us bosom. On one occasion, having been whipped, 
h^ retaliated by destroying a bed of onions, and was 
ag^ chastised in o^er to extort a confession ; but as 
he had done this mischief unseen, nothing could make 
him confess it. He resolved to strike blow for blow ; 
and on a fietvorabler opportunity, drowned a dog in the 
family well* Putrefaction rendered the water ofifen«- 
sive, and Mr. L ' , ' was at considerable expense' to 
have the well cleansed ; and, in iite^eanwhile, Green 
being suspected, was obliged to brin^ water from a 

. great distjance, thus realizing that sin commonly brings 
its cwn punishment. 

He lived with Mr. L n, ^ two years, during which 
time, be ccxitiniied to conduct in the same flagitious 
manner. At last, being scourged for stabbing a swine,' 
lie el<q)ed, and returned to his parents, who then sent 
liim to another master, a Mr. D , . of Newhampton, 
where he behacved |roperly, upwards of a year. Here 
h^ was sent to school, but usually played the truant, 
ahd was as contytantly whipped. One day, he went to 

^ a smith's shop to buy a jew's-harp, but not finding the 
smith at home,. he purioined one. Returning home;, 
Mr. D ■ ' f whipped him for running away, and on the 
Ittorrow d&covered the theft | for which he whipped 
6m hwo again, and sent him to restore his booty^ with 
a promise that anless he returned in due^ time^ he 
should be flogged once more. Green again transgres- 
sed, and his master kept his word. Enraged at this he 
escaped to Ms parents, who made him taste of the rod 
afresh, and sent him back to his master, who applied 
the whip to his back once more. For this, the boy de- 
lermined to take his life ! 

Mr. D had a workshop, the door of which 

t>pei^®<l outward; Against this the young desperado 
laid .a heavy stick of timber on tbid inside, and onill^ 
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top a broftd axe, inhopes tbat when Mr* D-*— ^opened 
the door, they would fall upon, and destroy hka. F«r 
fear of failure, he prepared the foam door in the samet 
fashion, poising a pitchfork on the topi with the points 
downward. He had a partial success in both instaaees; 

for when Mr. D opened the shop door, the fttU of 

the timber Inruised his shoulder, and at the barn die 
pitchfork wounded his foot. Green's ingenuity was 
rewarded with another castigation. Yet he was not 
to be subdued, and stuck at no rillany that might favor 
his revenge. He destivyed a hogshead of cider ; he 
stole and sold his master's corn^ as well as other things; 
and instead of planting the seeds entroeted to him, he 
destroyed them. Again he doped, and again was he 
brought back. Once, in revenge for a chastisement 
unusually severe, he fired the house ; -but the fire was 
discovered in time, and the dwelling was saved. A 
larger volume than this would be insudKcient, to record 
all his misdoings. In all this vrickedness, he was akfed 

and abetted by a lad named A ^ who was ad ba4 

or worse, than himself. Nevertheless, Sreen wair a 
boy of uncommon parts, and Mr. D- ■ " ■ always* chei- 
ished the vain hope that he might refbrm. ' 

He then went to live with a new master, with whom, 
he was able to stay but three months, and so returned 
hoBtte, where he was indulged in every thing, for none 
d^ired to cross him. His father was too old to ch&dtise 
him, and the tears of his mother were of no eflbct. 
He now became acquainted with a notorious counter- 
feiter, who gave him instructions in vice, showing him 
how to break open shops^ and window shutters. Green 
was an apt pupil, as will hereafter be seen. His pre- 
ceptor also gave him counterfeit money to pass, pro^ 
misiiig .him half the profits. In less than a month he 
had: disposed- of forty-seven dollars, in the neighbor- 
hood of Newhainpton. The counterfeiter then pro- 
{nised, th^tW -he would break into a shop, md bring 
hhii the gdocb, he would pay him half their value* 



( In concert with his comrade A^ ^ Green broke 

into Uie said shop, whence they took merchandise to 
the value of an hmidred dollars, which they carried to 
iheir instigator, who gave them ten dollars each, for 
their pains. So little truth is there in the saying, that 
there is honor among tiiieves. Green was never sus-* 
vfiected of this burglary, but a man named Hart was 

" ^arrested on suspicion. This mah was acquitted for 
want of evidence, yet loet his character ; and thus the 
guilt of the actual perpetrators was doubled. 

Qur hero then hired himself to a. farmer ; but, as he 
could not forego the society of his friend A—, every 
Sabbath, instead of attending divine worship, they met 
at a. pond in the neighborhood, where they usually 
made free with a boat, which they never returned to 
the place where they found it. 

When the owner of the boat found his locks and 
chains broken, he resolved to watch, and the next 
Sunday succeeded in laying hands on A — — , but Green 

. managed to keep out of his reach. A- resisted 

^th all his might, but as the honest mto had the bet- 

4.ier of him. Green took up a large pebble, and coming 
behind the owner of the boat^ said that if he did not 
instantly release A*-" — ^ be would knock out his brains. 
The man repUed that he would whip them both, and 

, Green instantly knocked him down with a stone ; and 
still dissatisfied^ threw another, which broke his arm' 
as he lay on the ground. Upon this be cried murder, 
and the young ruffians ran away. For this exploit, 
they were indicted on an action of assault and battery, 
but their friend the counterfeiter paid the damage. 

Green remained with his employer four months, 
after which he returned home, and went to school, not 
with any design to learn, but that he might do all the 

mischief he could. With the assistance of A y he 

kept the school in confusion. Once, these reprobates 
had like to have perished ; and happy would it have 
been for the world, still more happy for theifiselves, had 



they been cut off before they had opportuniiy to st^ 
their souls with crimes of a darker hue. They wei:e 
skating on a pond, and both fell through the ice to* 
gether. With great diflSculty, Green .extricated him- 
self, and then by the aid of an oar rescued A——. 

Shortly after, they had another adventure. There 
was a hiU near the school house, where the boys used 
to coast. One of their sledges was large enough to 
carry seven or eight children at once. ' Once, as Green 
and his companion were ascending the hUl, they met 
this sledge desceiiding with great velocity, and fuU 
freighted. In sport, they threw their own sledge under 
its runners, but it proved no sport for the others. They 
were overturned at once; one boy had his arm, and 
another his thigh, broken. It was supposed that this' 
mischief was intentional, and the schoolmaster blis- 
tered their hands for it, with his ferule. For this they 
waylaidhim, armed with clubs, felled him to the earth, 
j0iid bound him. A—, would have deprived him of 
his nose, but Green would not consent. So they beat 
him, and stripped' him naked, and tore his clothes to 
pieces before his face. It was a very cold njght^ bujt, 
notwithstanding, they left him thus, with his hands 
tied behind his back. 

After thfe feat they did not think themselves . safe, 
and therefore went to Guilford, where Green had rela- 
tions. Here they found a recruiting party, and enlisted 
as musicians, for they were not yet tall enough for tlie 
ranks. Their former employer, the counterfeiter, told 
them that they would have an excellent opportunity to 
pass bad money, as their uniform would protect them 
from arrest, even if detected. He gave Green foiw' 
hundred dollars in counterfeit bills, saying that he 
might return one hundred in good money, and keep, 
the rest. He afterward gave them nine hundred doL- 
laismore. , ' ^ 

Shortly after, the party marched to BurUngtop, and 
our two roj[ues wer^ vejy successful in passi»^ theij 
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bad money on the roai Green now began to be in- 
temperate, and was almost constantly in the guard 
bouse. He also, became a frequenter of a gaining m 
bouse, where he lost three hundred dollars at play,, 
one half of which wad good money. It should be re- 
marked that he was intoxicated when he lost it, so 
that it seems sobriety is absolutely necessary, even to 
a rogue. 

Shortly afterj men were needed on board the Lake 
Champlain fleet, and Green and his comrade Wiereper-^ 
mitted to entar ; but instead of being employed as sea- 
men, as they had expected, they were ordered to do 
duty as marines. Here they behaved much as usual^ 
bpit after the loss of the Eagle and Growler, they, were 
set on shore at Burlington and discharged. 

They then returned home, with four himdr^d dol- 
lars only, which was all tl^aM; remained of their original 
stock. It was all in f©od money. On their^^ay 
home they did no harm to any one^ which may be con- 
sidered truly wondei^l. Gr^cp paid the counterfeiter, 
accordii|g to his agreement, and received a thousand 
dollars more. This man was forty years dd, and had 
passed bis whole life in gambling and dii^onepjty of v$i- 
rious kinds. «♦ 

If Green had a single good feeling, it was love for 
•his mother, though even that does not aTO)ear to have 
been very strong. On his return he gave her a cow. 

H6 now bought handsome|riBjothes, fpr which Jie 
paid counterfeit money ; and thirtking himself in good 
business, paid his addresses to a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of a poor widow. The mother, not liking his 
character, forbade him the house ; but meeting the girl 
at church, he enticed her home with him, and kept 
her concealed three days and nights. Thus, even in 
the temple of the Almighty, his depravity was proved- 
The bereaved mother made search, found her child, 
and confined her at home, which fpr some time hin- 
dered Green from meeting her. 
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The tailor of whom he bought his clothes, sootf 
discovered that he had been defrauded, and compek^ 

t led Green to give him good money. He, moreover, 
reproved him, and threatened to have lecounse to law, 

t if he ever should detect him again. This was ibe 
first time Green had been questioned on this subject*; 
und he forthwith repaired to his employer for adviee. 
The counterfeiter counselled him to break iiito the 
tailor's sho];!, which he did ; and stole goods to the 
Vftlue of an hundred dollars, for which his patronr 
gave him twenty-five. Shortly after, he went to a 

camp meeting with A ^ and they passed a gret^^ 

many bad bills, though they were usually intoxica* 
ted. At last. Green was detected in passing- a couit^ 
forfeit five dollar bill at a tavern, and was secured, 
while .the landlord went for an officer. He made 
ftway with the bad money by swallowing it, so thafr 
on searching bim, none watf found. The landlord 
then offered to release him if he would treat the com- 
pany, and give him a dollar foj bis tionble, to which 
he consented. The bad bill was burned, and be was 
fset at liberty. 

Not many days after this. Green and A were 

engaged f6 make niusic a day, for a militia company. 
In the morning they did well enough, but in the af« 
ternoon they wl^re too much intoxicated to perform* 
their agreement, and were, therefore, discharged. 
As, they ha,d been pa|\| in advance they did not care 
foi this, but went to a tavern, where they played 
cards with the guests. These took advantage of 
their situation, and won from them their last copper, 
so that they were unable to pay their reckoning ; but 
the landlord took their word for payment, and they 
eent him the money the next day. In a short time. 
Green attempted again to pass a bad bill at a tavern, 
but the publican refused to take it, and would have 
burned it for fear some other should be defrauded* 
He was alooe in the house, and as he went toward 
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the fire, Gfeen ' ahd A ^ both swore, that if ha 

destroyed the bill, they would put him into the fiif ^ 
after it. The Is^ndlord was a resolute man, and diA^ 
as he had said ; whereupon Green caught a chair 
and struck him down, and the two rogues laid hands 
OR him, intending to put him in' the ire, which they 
would have dojBe, but for the interference of his wife^i^ 
•»ad flfipryant mcdd, who subdued the one, while the 
l^andlord mastwred the otber. They wiere aoundly 
beaten, and turned out of doors, but that night they 
l^venged themael ves 1^ buraing the publican's 

Their next adventure being at a paity, on a thanks- 
giying evening, where, as usual, they drank to ex- 
<^ess, and behaved so badly that they were ordered to 
kave the house. They refused to go, and, in .the 
«cuffle that ensued, destroyed the movables and fiir* 
ttiture of the apartment. ■ ■ * 

A large bitmty was offered to recruits, our rogues 
enlisted again ; butassom as they had teceived tbe^ 
fidvABOie mmey, deserted, and went to Compton, 
where, for a while, they conducted properly, and 
Green gained the reputation of a steady, sdbec young 
man. A company of militia was drafted, and he 
joined it in the capacity of a musician. At Ports* 
mouth, coming in contact with regulars, he was re- 
cognized afid taken into custody. After remaining a 
, piisoner three months, he was tiled for desertion, by a 
court martial, and sentenced to hard labor for two 
years, with a. ball and chain attached to his leg.- 
Tli^ captain of the militia company, however, as- 
sumed to be his guardian, and shil^tly procured his 
discharge. He then returned to his mother, attended 
school, and behaved with dueMecoium all winter. 
The March followiiig, he renewed his accustomed^ 
busixtess by breaking open a shop, from which he toolp 
goods to the value of an hundred and fifty df^ars^!^ ' 
which he carried to his original tutor in iniquity. As 
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eea siow itilended to visit Bodlon, Ibis #«ilecan wis* 
I instructed him bow to ch^at at cards, in the use 
false keys, and how to pick locks. |Ie also showed 
im how to make false keys, and gave him all the 
information that might be useful to a professed thief. 
Green then repaired to Salem, and hired himself ^o 
work in the Danvers iron factory, but gaye up this 
employment in a month. 

He then .went to Boston, where his clothes were 
stolen ^m him. After this he procured a place asa 
senrairt, in a house in Scxnenset Street, where he used 
to steal his master's wines from the cellar. This gen- 
tleman kept a store on India Wharf, and his clerk 
called every night at the house to leavethe ke^. 
Discovering this. Green took the key every night, 
opened the store, aild puiltDiaed such articles as he 
thought would not be mil^d. One day, having a 
good opportunity, he stole a ^old watch, which wag 
soon missed, and Jie was accused of tht»theft, which 
be denied resolutely. The ne|Lt|<hLy, nonstable Re^ 
called with a warrant, and taking Gre^ iayrivate,, 
advised him to confess, as the on^y means t# avoid a 
residence in the state prison for life. Green steadily 
denied the theft ; and succeeded in convincing Mn 
Reed that he was innocent, as well ad^ bis master, 
who directed him to resume his usual avocations. 
JEie refused, and was driven from the house. 

After these exploi|»i Green took passage for Bath, 
where on his arrival he found his ctf>mrade A^— , 
and they spent several days together, Jin dissipation 
and drunkenness, till an opportunity occiiri'ed tocom<- 
mit a new malefaction. Being in a tippling sbop^. 
drinking, a peddler came in with a box of jewelry, 

which he incautiously displayed. A proposed 

to Green to way-lay, rob, and murder the peddler^ 
which the latter at first hesitated to do, but was per* 
tuaded by A— --^ who said that '^ a dead cook never 
crowed." • 



« 

* About half a mile from the shop the road r 
through a swamp by* the side of a podd^nd by tl 
road the peddler Ws to pass* The twafi|illaitte sa 
him depait late in the afternoon, and huiriei tb post 
themselves in his way, each aimed with a heavy 
tluh. As soon as he appeared, they knocked %Mm 
dcfwn and dragged Mm ihto the bushes, where they 
beat him to death. This crime. Green afterwarcte 
declared, weighed heavier on his conscience than any 
othei of hia misdeeds, inasmuch as the victim was a 
steady, sober, hard-working man, who had never 
done him any injury. Having secured his pack and 
money, amounting to about nine hundred dollars, 
the naiscreants tied some large stones to the corpse 
and sunk it in the pond. They remained in the 
woods till dark, when they hid the trunk, aiipte^reen 
went to visit the girl he had formerly seduced, and 
presented her with clothes and jewelry, the property 
of the murdered peddler. 

They remained some time in the neighborhood of 
Bath, drinking and gambling while their money 
lasted. lybring this time, they dug a cave in the 
side of a hill, where they deposited whatevei they 
could lay hands on. Hence, they made, an excur- 
sion, and broke open a clothier's mill in Holderness, 
whence they took a qfUantily of clot|;i ; at Sanborn- 
ton they broke into a shop, and took jewelry and 
goods ,to the value of six hundred dollars ; and &t 
Haverhill, in New Hampshire, they attempted a bur- 
glary on the Coos Bank, but were discovered, and 
obliged to flee. They returned to their cave and 
deposited their stolen goods. '• 

The next place that was cursed With the presence 
of the comrades was Portsmouth, where they sold 
their plunder, and by associating with abandoned 
women, and other wicked courses, soon so iar tUssi- 
pated their means that they were obliged to sell 'their 

horses to pay their landlord's bill. Heie A per- 
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med atiother etpldit. As lie was walking out with 

eea, he ^ went into the barik id change a bill. 

hile the teller was busied ia making change, A^-^ 
snatched ^ 'bundle of notes, amounting to seVen hun- 
dred dollars, and escaped undiscovered. A would 

faat§ gone back for more, had not Green dissuaded 
him. They immediately went to find two gamblers, 
with whom they played^thirty-six hours at a sitting, 
and lost four hundred dollars. Exasperated 'with 
tiieir loss, they accused the bla«k4egs of cheating 
them, which probably was true> and beat them se- 
verely. 

Having information that a Mr. L of Sanborn- 

gton, bad4 bag of gold in his shop, Green repaired 
thither and fitted a key to.thelock, and then watched 

the,|^li|^ii;om a hiding place, till he saw Mr. L 

dlose his ^premises and lock the door. Green then en- 
tered in search of the gold, ani} struck alight. As for- 
tune would have it, Mr. L returned, to get some- 
thing he had forgptten, and raised the hue and cry. 
Green leaped out of a window, upon a pile of staves 
which lay beneath, and found himself in the presence of 
six or sevfMi men, ohe of whom seij^^d him. Nothing 
daunted, he took up one of the staves and broke the 
Dpan^s arm, and cleared himself of a second by a blow 
of his fist, after \vhich he gained the place where he had 
left his horse and escaped. Not satisfied with what 

be had done, in a few days he returned to Mr. L 's 

shop, effected an entrance, and carried off goods to the 
Vfilue of two hundred dollars, which he was soliardy 
as to offer for sale, in a shop between Dover and Ports- 
mouth. A neighbor of J^r. L who was present, 

recognissed th^ articles, and with the assistance of an 
ofiicer, took our hero into custody, and he was com- 
mitted to jail in Dover for trial. He was confined in 
the««me apartment with another felon. 
' Hf^aring of Green's mischance, A — — visited him, 
bringing an «uger and a circular saw, with which the 
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prisoners began to work, one boring tod , the other • 
saveing. Howeirei*, before they had don§ much lo-^ ^ 

>^^ard escapii^ they were discovered, eod the jailer;* 
who wJB« a.blacksmith, secured them njore stSrongly' 
than before, and put them in irons. GreerfV fellow 

Jprisonef feould slip 1ms wrists out of the handeuflFs, and 
with a pea knife maoaged to liberate himsel^nd Green 
from all their irons, which they threw into the privy. 
Being pcpvided w^ith clubs, when the jailor came to - 
fetter them again, they threatened to kill the first who 
should enter, and the officer desiftted. The next night 

A came again, and gave them a crowbar, with 

which they tore up half the planks of the floor. Under 
the planks they found a second floor, of stone, of which 
they took, up a cart load, when they were dgain disco- 
vered, but not till they had secreted their crowbar. 

For this attempt their allowance of foodw^s re- 
duced, and thpy were removed to an upper room, with 
grated windows. They succeeded in weakening the 
gratings so that they might te removed wifh little ef- 
fort, and were waiting for night, to escape, When they * 
were again discovered^ and' conveyed to the apartment 
they had first occupied. Mor^ver, their allowance 
was still farther reduced. The next night; A— »— was 
discovered at the window, in fhe act of furnishing them 
with tools, and was obliged to. fight his way through 
those who would have apprehended him. Notwitb- 
standing all this, they once more disencumbered thesM 
selves of their irons a'hd committed them to the p|ivy« 
9^he disappearance of their fetters astonished and 
irritated the jailor, and he forged a suit of irons with 
his own hands, whi4ih defied all their efforts. Finding 
Ibe impossibility o| escapillg by force, they exhibited 
such a show of sorrow and repentance to the high 
sheriff when h^ visited the prison, that he ordered their 
irons to be taken off, and a lighter suit were put on. 

A Jiew inmate was put into the apattmenf, tsf^ the 
three, having got rid of their irons, cut through an oak 
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'i$^ ^4t^g in the privji which was eighteen inches square. 

>^ ,They then threw their beds into the vmii so that they 

could sti^nd <piv them to work, and ^g a hole thn)ugh 

the w>^l intOiilbe jailor's cellar, and escaped through the 

door atrinidnight. 

They went sixteen miles that night, and hid them- 
selves in the woods near Gilmantown^ all the next dayv 
At night they broke into a shop, and stole four hundred 
dollars worth of. goods. Thus, they had no sooner 
escaped punishment than they incurred the risk of it 
again. They were now advertised, a reward of an hua- 
dred dollars was offered for the apprehension of each, 
► so that traveling was very unsafe for them. One was 

taken, and the other two parted company. Green took 
the route to Canada. We now come to an adventure, 
which served to show that this man had courage which 
might haye gained him laurels, had it been verted in a 
good cause. 

He bad to travel over a marsh, on a narrow bridge 
of logs, which he found guarded, as he bad expected^ 
The wat<sh, not knowing that the burglars had sqia- 
rated, had stationed two men at the hither end of the 
bridge,«and four in the jbushes nigh at hand: Green pas^ 
sed these latter unmolested, and advanced to the bridge 
and saw the two sentinels. At the same time, looking 
". behind bim he saw the rest, and immediately took to 
k «v 4ight, the whole six following bard after. Though la- 
^ 4an with a heavy bundle of stolen goods, and an oaken 
cld^ he distanced them all but one, who at last seized 
hipi by the skirt of his coat, while the rest were yet 
^vty yards distant. Green struck him a blow with 
his cudgel, which brought him to the ground, and re- 
commenced his flight. JtttGT running several miles 
before his* pursuers they lost sight of him. It is rather 
singular, that in this hard •chase, during which he was 
, several times on the point of being taken, he never re- 
linqukbed his bundle, though by dropping it be might 
have effected bis escape with great ease. He explained 
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the circumstance himself^ s^ing, that he kept his booty 
"out of spite." 

The next day he came to some men making staves, 
who set a large dog on hint, and, by means of the ani- 
mal, made him a prisoner. That night they put him 
into a bed between two of them, intending to carry him 
to prison the next day. Thinking themselves sure of 
him, his guardians slept in good earnest, and he again 
escaped, but with the loss of his bundle. 

We can not dwell at large on any more of his misde- 
meanors. They are enough to occupy a folio in their 
recital, and we shall therefore pass them over as briefly 
as possible. 

Arriving at Burlington, Vermont, Green took pas- 
sage in the steamboat for St. John's. While waiting 
for the boat he amused himself with a burglary, in 
which he was detected, and was provided with lodgings 
%t the public expense. He soon freed himself, and 
reached Stanstead in Canada, without interruption. 
Here he broke into a shop and stole five hundred dol- 
lars, with which he equipped himself and went to St. 
John's, and thence to Montreal. 

His first misdemeanor in this city was forcible en- 
trance into a Jeweller'^ shop, from which he took arti- 
cles worth seven thousand dollars. He crossed the 
river in order to make his escape, but before he got far^ 
was surprised by five Frenchmen. He fired a pistol 
at one and broke his arm, but his second pistol would 
not go off, and to punish his obstinacy, the men beat 
him severely, after which they tied him hand and foot 
and' carried him to Montreal^ where they immediately 
received, five hundred dollars for his apprehension. He 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death. 

His spirits, which were much depressed, were re* 
vived by a visit from his. comrade A ^, who pro- 
mised not to forsake him, and to provide him with 
tools, at the risk of his own life. In the case of these 
two men, the proverb, of "honor among thieves," seemn 
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to have been exemplified, and the principle, if it may ht 
called a principle, seems to have been the only obHga' 

tion they acknowledged. A. was as good as his 

word; and Green broke prison, and escaped in the di- 
rection of Albany, which he reached, without doing any 
thing worse than stealing a few horses and commuting 
one burglary. 

At Albany Gfeeii was joined hj A , and they 

went together to Middleton, Vermont, where they re- 
mained some months, in a comparative state of inno- 
cence, — their worst oflfences being drunkenness and 
gambling. At last, having committed a fraud in swap- 
ping a horse, they were compelled to decamp, and 
shaped their course for home, whither they did not he- 
sitate to go, though they had perpetrated so many 
crimes in its vicinity. Here they renewed their ac- 
quaintance with their early preceptor, the counterfeiter. 
It might seem, that the great peril Green had latdy 
been in would have been a warning, sufficient to make 
him abstain at least from capital crimes, but such was 
not the case. Scarcely had he slipped his neck out of 
the halter, when he prepared to risk the gibbet again. 

The counterfeiter informed the two villains that a 
French traveler had put up at a neighboring tavern, 
and they resolved to rob him, near the bridge where 
Green had been waylaid by six men, as before related. 
There is a pond here, two miles long, and two high 
hills, forming altogether* a very gloomy landscape. 
Here they waited, on the top of a hill, for the French- 
man, each armed with a brace of pistols and a knife. 

When he reached the spot, A seized his horse by 

the bridle, and Green, holding a pistol to his breast, 
compelled him to dismount. The unfortunate man was 
much frightened, and fell on his knees, earnestly be- 
seeching them to spare his life. Ruffian as he was. 
Green would have suffered him to proceed on his jour-* 
ney, but for the expostulations of his comrade, who 
told him it was no time to be&itate, and h^de him dis-* 
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p^tch the business. Green sliot the man dead on the 
spot, at the same time A shot the horse. The bo- 
dies of ihe horse, and his rider, they sunk in the pond, 
and returned to their 4iiding place with their booty, 
whichtamounted to seventeen hundred dollars in cash. 
They gave the counterfeiter two, hundred dollars of this 
money, for his information. 

They next went to Schenectady, utiere they were 
robbed, in turn, of all the money they had taken from 
the murdered Frenchman. Thus, the only result of 
this crime, as far as relates to its perpetrators, was adn 
ding another shade of blackness to their own souls. 

The next place in which our adventurers displayed 
their abilities, was the city of New-York. After two 
unsuccessful attempts at burglary they entered a 
wholesale atore^ whence they took neither goods nor 
money: but finding some old checks and blanks in one 
of the account books, tliey filled up one of the blianks; 
with the sum of three thousand nine hundred doUats,, 
copying the signature from one of the diecks that had 
been used. They then left the store without disturbing 
any thing. The next day. Green get the check cashed^ 
and the companions returned to Albany, where they 
lived three months at the rate of a thousand dollars per 
month. They then went home again, and behaved in 
such a manner as made the country too hot to hold 
them. We will now hasten siiU faster to the con-r 
elusion. 

At Barre, A committed a rape, for which ha 

was committed to ji^l at Montpelier; whence, by the 
assistance of Green, he escaped, but from that time 
Green never heard of him. 

Green was next apprehended at Burlington, for a 
theft committed at Barre. For this offence, he was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment; but soon escaped, a»d repaired to Scheneptadyy 
stealing a horse by the way. '^^ , 

His next crime, was, selling a base metal wa||p^ 
fifty doUarS) representing it as gold, He th^ cput 
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initted a burglary at Saco, by which he got nothings 
and narrowly escaped detection. At Danvers, being 
at the. time very drunk, he broke into a store, and took 
away thirty dollars, and goods of all descriptions, which 
he tied up in two shawls. These things he hidtunder 
a wharf. For this crime, he was taken, tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to thirty days solitary confine- 
ment, and four years hard labor in the State Prison. 
On his entrance, his head was shaved, hair, beard, and 
whiskers, as is the custom. He was then obliged to 
strip and wash, and to put on a coat of many colors, 
in place of the one he had thrown off. After this, he 
was conducted to a dark narrow cell, where he found a 
small bed and two blankets. The next morning two 
negroes brought him bread and water, which was to 
serve him for breakfast and dinner, and at night they 
brought more. Thus passed thirty days, when he was 
taken to the prison yard, and employed in hammering 
stone. 

Here he saw a great many prisoners, some of them 
with clogs chained to their legs, an appurtenance that 
he was soon like to have obtained himself for disobey-, 
ing the orders of one of the keepers. 

He obtained it at last by an attempt to escape, and 
wore it for nine months. Moreover, when taken be* 
fore the warden, he ascertained that that officer was 
advised of every plot the 'prisoners had formed to es- 
cape; a knowledge he gained from false brethren, who 
betrayed their companions in the hope of obtaining 
some mitigation of punishment for themselves. 

After having passed three years in prison, he plotted 
with some other prisoners to break forth; but in order 
to do this, it was necessary to get rid of the keeper of 
the arch in which they were confined. For this pur- 
pose one of them attacked him, and bruised him so 
severely that he was obliged to go to the hospital, and 
they had leisure to operate. The plan was, to master 
the officers, and set every prisoner at liberty. But,, 
just as^the conspiracy was about to take effect, the plot 
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was made known to the keepers, by a negro named 
Billy Williams, and measures were taken to frustrate it* 

The prisoners were naturally exasperated against 
this convict, and when he went to his supper, threw 
bread and dishes at him. They put poison into his 
dish, but he ate from another, and so, for a time ^- 
caped his fate. The next morning a prisoner (tpe 
notorious Trask,) asked Green if he would go into-ihe 
shop where Williams was at work, and beat him, be- 
fore the keeper could come to his assistance, to which 
Green assented. They did, accordingly, beat the oe- 
gro with a bar of iron, broke his limbs and ribs, and 
A'actured his skull. This was the^ closing crime of 
Green's life. In a week after, WiUiams died of his 
wound; and Green was taken to Boston jail, wher«,. 
before trial, he made an ineffectual effort to escape. 

On his trial, Green denied that Trask was the man 
who assisted to murder the negro; and afficrmed ths^t 
he did not intend to kill, but merely to beat his victim. 
We leave our readers to judge what credit should be 
attached to the asseverations of such a person. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to die on a gallows, a 
fate he had a thousand times merited. Trask, who 
was aiiraigned^at the safue time, was acquitted on th^ 
@Core of insanity. 

Green was executed on the twenty-fifth of Aprif, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, at the age of twenty- 
five or twenty-six years. He behaved firmjy, yet de- 
cently, at the place of execution, expressipg penitence 
for his crimes. The records of America— we may say, 
indeed, of the world, do not furnish the name of an in- 
dividual who crowded so many crimes into so short a 
life. Nor have we ever seen a more utter perversion of 
abilities, which, properly directed, might hav« 8erv?(J 
^nd adorned the name of humanity. 
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CiESAR REYNOLDS. 

It appeared, that about a quarter before one o'clock 
on the night of the 30th of April 1833, a young woman 
employed in the female department, situate at the 
west end of the prison, went around upon the wall to 
the east end, and informed some of the guard, or per- 
sons employed in the prison, that the prisoners were 
loose in the prison. Two persons immediately arose, 
and went to the guard room, where some of the guard 
slept, and from thence proceeded into the area of the 
prison. They here saw no prisoners out of their cells, 
but found Hoskins lying on his face between the 
block of cells and the west wall, apparently dead. 
The warden and others sOon came, and commenced 
an examination of the cells. They began with Tel- 
ler's, situated at the south-east corner of the block, 
and found iiim in bed with his door unlocked. Pro- 
ceeding to the west they found the cell of Harvey 
Reynolds, the second from Teller's, unlocked, all the 
others on that side were locked. On the north-west 
corner was Caesar's cell, that wa« unlocked, as was 
also Raymond Watson's situated near. As they 
passed by Hoskins, the warden felt of his pulse, and 
found that life was extinct. It appeared on examina- 
tion of the body, that a blow had been struck upon 
Hoskins' head, probably from behind, and a little to 
the right of the centre, which ii^ade a wound in the 
integuments, which cover the skull, from two to three 
inches long, and cracked the skull, about five inches; 
two other wounds were inflicted in the back part of 
the skull, apparently with the end of some instru- 
ment. There were marks of fingers upon his lips 
and throat. He lay with his face upon hk great 
' coat, and a sheet marked No. 25, belonging to C». 
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Bar's cell, die coat and sheet being somewhat over 
l)is face. The blood had flowed considerable distance 
around, and estimated in quantity ^t from a quart to 
three pints. His large hickory club with a spike in 
the end lay not far distant, and also a bar of steel 
about one inch square, and eighteen inches long 
sharpened at one end; a gag also lay not far off. In 
the morning they examined the cells, and found Tel- 
ler got out by boring with a small bit augur half or 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, and then ^' 
sharp instrument was applied to raise the spring of 
the lock and drive back the bolt. ' It seemed to be. 
generally conceded, that the other cells were un- 
locked by Teller, together with that of George John- 
son, which was found locked. Teller had no marks 
of blood about his clothes, nor on his person, unless 
a small stain on his foot, and that was doubtful. 
No blood was found upon either of the other persons 
suspected, except Cffisar. He had a stain on the right 
wristband, on his right shoulder, and under his right 
arm, also on one stocking, on the left knee of his pan- 
taloons, partly washed off, and a corresponding spot 
on the drawers, which was quite fresh. There were 
marks of blood in twooi three places in his cell, and 
also on the floor and on the sack of his bed, and the 
water in the bucket was quite bloody. 

Teller confessed, that he got out of his cell as 
above stated, that he went to Harvey Reynold's cell, 
and told him there was an opportunity to get out in a 
short time ; that Reynolds handed out a key through 
his giate, with which Teller unlocked the door ; and 
he and Harvey followed the guard around, and un- 
locked CcBsar, Johnson, and Watson ; that Watson 
said he was sick, and refused to get up, (and all agree 
that Watson did not leave his cell.) That they 
were all at one time in Watson's cell. He said he 
did not strike Hoskins, and he did not know who did, 
bul he did take hold of his clothes, and Caesar from 
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bebinid tripped him, up, and put his hand over his 
mouth to stop his makiiiff a noise, and got on to him. 
That he left Caesar and Johnson hold of him, and he 
and Harvey went to try to get out ; that they tried 
one false key in the cook room door, and that failing, 
liiey tried to see if they eould get out through a 
loose grate in the second story, by getting on to the 
shoulders of each other. Having failed in that at- 
tempt, Johnson came and told them that Hoskins 
was dead, he believed Csesat^ had strangled him. 
That he (Teller) replied it could not be, and went 
and examined Hoskins' pulse and found he wa^ 
dead, and then said, we have gone too far, and soon 
after went to his cell. He confessed, that he, Har- 
vey, Johnson^ and CsBsar, had made an agreement to 
get out if they could, long ago; and afterwards 
gave it up, but had since renewed it. That Johnson 
held Hoskins by the feet, and Caesar had hold of his 
fi^outh, with his knee on his stomach.* That one of 
the Reynolds brought in the bar, and secreted it in 
the west end of the hall, and they prepaied it to get 
out with if the key failed. In reply to the question 
how the wound come upon Hoskins' head, he said, 
with some hesitation, he might have fallen upon hig 
staff. He said his instruments were secreted in' the 
drain, which was found as described, and that they did 
not intend to take life, but to gag. He also said, that 
he commenced the night before, but something preven- 
ted and he stopped up the hole with some bread. 
This was the substance of Teller's confession ; the 
implements were found in the place mentioned, con- 
sisting of two false keys, and some other tools pre- 
pared for the occasion. The wards of the false key, 
used in the attempt to unlock the door of the cook 
room, were found in the lock, so much force having 
been applied as to wrench them out. An attempt 
was also made to pry open this door, and also, the door 
to the female apartment. It appeared on trial, that 
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Teller is left-handed, and h€nce his couiisel' <^6iit^n&- 
ded, that he could not have giv6n the blow, which 
broke the skull of Hoskintf, that probably having 
been given ^a right-handed person. 

A distin^Hury was impaneled to try Csesar; and 
he also chaRnged but a few. The evidence in h» 
<5a8e was very similar to the other, except his own 
confession instead of Teller's. He confessed that one 
or more persons came to his cell, and ^unlocked it, 
and requested him to get up, but he refused; that 
they drew out his bed and bed clothes, and he finally 
went out : that he saw a man lying on the floor, but 
did not do any thing to him. He said the stain on 
his pantaloons was brick dust; a rag with blood oh 
it was taken from his bosom, and when inquired of 
how the blood came upon it, he said it was done by a 
hang nail on bis thumb or finger; he said he did not 
know how the blood x^anie upon his drawers, n6r in 
his bucket, that he had not washed in the bucket. 

Tellei^s trial commenced on Wednesday morning, 
and ended Thursday noon. Caesar's commenced 
Thursday afternoon and lasted about twenty-four 
hours. The counsel for the State conducted the 
prosecution with much fairness and candor, and 
showed almost to demonstration, that the prisoners 
were guilty. On the part of the prisoners, ihe coun- 
sel availed themselves of all the extraneous circum** 
stances, which the forlorn situation of the prisoners 
afforded, to touch the chords of sympathy, which 
vibrate in the bosom of all men, and omitted to urge 
no consideration, w^hich afforded any hope of aiding 
the^quittal of these guilty men. His Honor the 
Chief Justice, in a very luminous charge, explained 
the principle applicable to the law respecting murder, 
and commented at some length upon the testimony, 
leaving the law and the facts to be passed up9n by 
the Jury. During the trials the court room was 
literally thronged, and especially Saturday mornings 
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when the prisoaerg were brought up to receive theif 
sentence. When inquired of whether they had any 
thing to say why sentence should not be pronounced 
upon them, they spoke as follows ; ^ ^ 

C(B8ar Reynolds — I have somethinJp) say why 
(sentence of death should not be pasled upon me. 
I am not guilty of the crime charged against me, 
and for which I have been condemned. In the first 
place, the l£^ says, that no man shall be convicted 
of murder unless upon the testimony of two qr three 
witnesses, or that which is equivalent. Such testi- 
mony had not been produced. I ask the Court 
whether three witnesses have testified that I had any 
hand in the murder. I put it to the Court whether I 
have been proved to be guilty by two witnesses. I 
put it to the Court, whether one witness even has ap- 
peared to prove my guilt. Others committed the 
murder, but the stain does not rest on me. It is true, 
that blood was /ound on my clothes, but was it proved 
how that blood came there] No, it was not. My 
clothes were taken forcibly from my cell after the 
blow was struck. Was there the slightest testimony 
to show that the blood came there by my means? 
The Court knows there was not. Is it to be pre- 
sumed, that I took those garments and dipped them 
into the man's blood, or that I wiped it up with them 
from tlie dust?, It has been said that a felony was 
comn^itted in trying to break out from State Prison, 
but it has not been proved that I participated in the 
felony in the least degree. Is there any testimony 
to prove it 1 I say none. Yet I have been convicted 
of the murder. Others were concerned in thAiur- 
der, but they have escaped, because they have too 
many respectable fuends. If I had as many respec- 
table friends as they, I might also have escaped. I 
am not guilty either of the murder or the felony — 
whether I ought to suffer death for others' crimes, 
judge ye. 
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WUliam Teller — I have been convicted of murder 
by the laws of the State, but I am not guilty of willful 
murder. My special oider was, not to take life — ^not 
to kill the g^ard at any rate. The guard was not 
killed with malice aforethought— We did not know 
who would come on watch. It is fixed so as we can't 
• keep track of it, and can't tell who is going to be on 
the watch. I had nothing against him, and told 
themJfait to kill him; and I did'nt know he was dead 
till aRr I felt of bis ^pulse — and then I told 'em 
they'd gone too far. Others did the crime — God 
knows who did it — and there's a Grod on high, who 
knows that I am not guilty of the murder. I tried to 
get out, to be sure, but I did'nt kill him. I think the 
Court charged the Jury loo strong — there was no 
evidence of willful murder. Others have ea&aped who 
are worse and have d^ne more than I did. There is 
*a man now in State Prison, who worked in the samo 
shop that I worked in, and he was put in for killing 
a person, and was only put in for three years and 
fined five hundred dollars, and my case is not within 
ten points so strong as his wasw Why then was I 
convicted and he let 6ff ? — I've got twelve years and 
a half to serve now in the State Piisoji. It's hard to 
go back, but at the same time it's hard to die. Death 
, is the king of terrors. I should be willing to go 
back, and then I could make my peace 'with God 
and man. I think the Court charged the Jury too 
hard against me. I don't think there was &,ny evi- 
dence to prove a vnllful murder. We did'nt mekn to 
kill him. There were others engaged with me in 
trying to get out. We were charged with aiding 
and abetting others to escape. Why were not the 
others tried I They are as guilty as I am and yet 
hav'nt l^een tried, while two of us must die. But I 
jjL am willing to die foi my fellow-prisoners — ^but if I 
Wk must go to the gallows and die, I shall trust in God 
II ivho reigns on high, and knows that I am not guilty^ 
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for that hope and salvation and mercy which is de- 
nied me here. In Ood I trust, and before him I de> 
dare, that I am not guilty of wilful murder, and I 
shall leave my fate with the Court and with God. 
I have nothing more to say. 

The above speeches were taken down almost vef- 
batim as they were delivered. Teller's was confused, 
arid somewhat incoherent, and probably appears bet- 
ter on paper than it did when pronouncedikit it 
manifested a strong and feel§ng mind. CaeflPs as« 
tonished all who heard it, as well for its correct gram- 
matical constiuction, as for its cautious and guarded 
manner, and the firm tone and manly style in which 
it was uttered. After they had concluded, the Chief 
Justice solemnly passed sentence upon them in the 
following words :—^ 

WUliam Teller^ alias John Scatty and Cizsar Reynolds. 
. You stand convicted before this Court of the great 
crime of murder — a crime at which humanity revolts, 
and which by the numerous prohibitions of sacred 
writ, SQems peculiarly offensive to God. 

Such is our mild system of laws against crimes, 
that no person can be convicted of an offence punish- 
able with death except by the concurring voice of 
twenty-foui disinteiested and impartial citizens. 
Twelve, at least of the Grand Jury must have agreed 
to find a bill of indictment against you, and the ^ 
whole twelve of the Jury of trials must have united 
in a verdict of guilty. 

Not one of these persons probably had ever seen 
your face before Certainly they had no prejudices 
or unfriendly feelings towards you. They must 
have been fully satisfied with the proof of your guilt; 
and the Court concur entiiely in their decision. 
Counsel of your own choice, were assigned by the 
Court to assist in your defence, and they have done d 
all that industry, talents and eloquence could do in m 
your behalf. ^ 
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OaXhe night following the SOth of April last, you 
with others, confiaed in the State Prison, entered into 
a wicked conabination to effect your and their escape. 
Having broken the doors of your and their cells, it 
became necessary, in your view, t^ kill Ezra Hos- 
fcins, who was on duty. as one of the Guards. With 
a bar of steel which you had contrived to bring into 
the prison, and there secrete, you inflicted several 
deep and deadly wounds, and thus most inhumanly 
murdered an innocent and unoffending fellow-crea-. 
ture who was stationed for the security of the prison, 
and who was then in the performance of his duty. 
You shed bis blood. 

You thought, unhappy men, that the deed was 
done in secret, and that no eye saw you. You forgoti 
that the eye of an omniscient God was upon you, 
and that the darkness of midnight and the light of 
noon day were alike to him; and you little thought 
that the deeds of that dreskdful hour would be so 
soon proclaimed in a Couit of Justice, to your con- 
demnation. You disregarded also th^it divine dec- 
laration, "though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished." What an appalling spec 
tacle has been presented on this trial, of unmixed 
depravity-— of the great wickedness of the human 
heart ! ! ! 

You, William Teller, otherwise called John Scptt, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, according to your 
own account, have been a. tenant of the Penitentiary 
of New-York for three years, oa a conviction of tha 
crime of burglary. Three years, since you was sen^^ 
tenced by this Court to our State Prison on five infor-. 
mations for passing cousuterfeit bank notes, for the 
term of fifteen years, twelve years of which remaia 
unexpired. It has appeared on this trial that you 
possess talents of nc^ common order, which might, if 
suitably directed, have fitted you for distinction ia 
mechanical pursuits, and made you an emippixtlv 
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useful member of the community, but alas, ho\v have 
you prostituted them to most fraudulent and wicked 
purposes. You appear wise to do evil, but to do good, 
to have no understanding. 

You, Ceesar R^nolds, at the age of thirty, hav6 
been convicted three times of the crime of burglary, 
and for the last offence are now under sentence of 
' imprisonment for life, accbrding to our law. Finally 
the career of crime of each of you have ended in the 
deliberate and barbarous murder of an innocent man 
who had given you no just cause of^offence. You 
fell upon him ftt the hour of midnight, in a moment^ 
wholly unsuspected by him^ while faithfully perform^ 
ing his duty, and with a fovu' square bar of steel, 
broke his skull, and caused his instant death. Your 
garments are still stained with his blood; and its 
still deeper stains rest upon your souls. 8urely the 
blood of Hoskins in deep and solemn tones calls from 
the ground for vengeance. You killed him too in 
the twinkling of an eye ; you sent his unembodied 
«pul to the tribunal of God, without allowing him a 
spacf^ to utter a single cry for mercy— « single prayer 
for ^ pardon of ' his sins. 

What a spectacle do these trials and convictions 
show of daring transgression, against the law deli*- 
vered froAn Mount Sinai, with all the teirible ensigns 
of majesty, " Thou shalt not kill," and how just is 
that penfilty annexed by Jehovah himself, "Whoso 
fheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
ilftieiy Do you not feel that the way of transgres- 
sors is hard ? 

By this deed aljpo you have attempted to defeat the 
salutary lawd of this community, in their most vital 
part, in thfe execution of the sentences of Courts of 
justii^e against offenders, by attempting to escape 
yourselves and aiding others to «scape ftom the State 
Prison.. ^ 
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The Government, whose laws you have thus defied 
and broken, do not treat you as you treated the unhap- 
py victim of your malice. Time will be allowed you 
to seek, by faith and repentance, the pardon and for- 
giveness of your sins. A few days will remain to yoit . 
between going from this tribunal of justice to the gal- ' 
lows and the grave, and what is of more tremendous j 

import to your soul^, to the bar of the Judge of the . ..-jFtv^ 
quick and dead. Spend, we entreat you, spend these 
days in preparing to meet your God. Solemnly ponder 
on your past lives-*-solemnly reflect on the great crimes 
which have brought you to the condemnation of death: 
an<} oh, may you not die eternally ! ! 

To assist you in this great concern, you will be per- 
mitted to have the advice of such of the clergy in this 
neighborhood as you may desire. They wifl tdl you 
not to spend the remnant of your days that remains to 
you <:^ earth, in vain wishes to escape from justice, or 
in expectation of pardon from an earthly tribunal. 
They will speak to you of the heights and depths of 
your guilt. They wX tell you, and let the truth sink 
deep into your hearts, that, without repentance, no 
murderer can inherit eteroal life-^that though you have . 
defied His law and the laws of your country with a high 
hand, yet^ that if he shall smite you, you wiB be smit- 
ten indeed, and that you can not resist his Almighty 
arm. They will warn you not to make light <rf your 
condition, for that you stand on the brink of endless 
perdition. Regtrd them as saying these things not to 
give you unnecessary pain, much less to drive you to 
despair, but regard them as the messengers of the gos- 
pel of peace to you in your guilty condition. They will 
teD you that without a deep and sincere repentance of 
your sins and a pardon of your God, you must go from 
this tribunal — ^this sentence of death, to an infinitely 
higher tribunal, to hear a sentence to ceaseless lamen- 
tations in the world of woe — a sentence of eternal 
death. But they will also tell you that with God there 
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iis forgiveness that he may be found — that thougli he 

J)unisbes like a God, like a God he forgives — that by 
iaith and repentance, you may look away from the 
blood you have unkindly shed on earth, to that blood 
which was shed on Mount Calvary that siilners might 
live, and when they thus speak, hear them as for the 
life of your undying souls ! ! ! 

The Court have nothing more to do with you. Th^ 
are not at Kberty, if they were disposed, to alter yotir 
condition. Thi} may and do most heartily cotnmLe- 
rate your case — they lament that therd should be occa- 
sion to disclose such scenes of guilt, and that such a 
foul murder should stain the records of our Courts, but 
the deed is done, and this Court can only deliver you 
over to the sentence of the law provided for the crime 
of murder. Before this shall be done, unhappy men— 
the Court will express their fervent wishes that when 
your bodies shall die on the gallows,, and the grave 
shall cover them with the darkness pf death, your spi-. 
rits may ascend to the light and life of Heaven. • 

You will now attend to the sentence. You WilRam 
Teller and Caesar Reynolds, are to be taken from this 
place to the prison whence you came, there to be kept 
till the last Friday in June next, wh^ you will be re- 
moved by the sheriff of this county to the place ap- 
pointed by law for execution, and there between l^ne 
hours of eight and ten in the morning, be hanged by the 
neck till you are dead. And may God have mercy oa 
your souls. • 

TELLER^S PETITION. 

To the Hon. Legislature of the State of Connecticut 
The Petition of William Teller, a convict now under 
sentence of death, humbly sheweth; th^it at a special 
Superior Court holden at Hartford, the 16th day of 
May 1833, .he was indicted for the crime of murder, 
and was tried and the Jury J)ronounced a verdict of 
guilty; the Court have pronounced a sentence of execu-. 
tipn^ tob^ done on th^ last Friday oCthe uext moijith. 
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Tour wretched petitioner does most solemnly de- 
clare, that at no time has he been guilty of shedding: 
man's hlood; nor did he, in the late attempt to escape 
from the State Prison, fot a moment, however much he 
longed for liberty, contemplate, much less design, the 
death of the guard, who was killed. His death was 
no part of the plan to escape, he was only to be gag- 
ged, and for that purpose a gag was prepared, and 
was actually found neiar where the deceased guard lay. 
Your petitioner did not take the life of the guard, nor 
was this to be done by any one so far as he has know- 
ledge. But alas ! the unhappy Hoskins was killed, by 
some one, and its consequences are to be followed by 
the execution of your wretched petitioner. 

Tour petitioner, under his present sentence stand's 
,on the verge of another world, into whiph he must be 
hastened, prepared or unprepared. The loss of life, 
and the ignominy of losing it on the scaffold, arc be- 
yond the conception of a»y one not in my situation;, 
but great as this is, it is nothing compared with the^ 
interests which lie beyond this execution. I pray for 
life — for Hie in a dungeon, if it must be — for it, any 
where, but for life — for life. I beg for some meliora- 
tion of my sentence, from those who can alone decide 
upon my/ate — ^for some change of the awful judgment. 
Place me where you will; impose restraints and depri- 
vations upon me as you will — all this I must expect; 
and in the judgment of my fellow-men, deserve— but 
oh! spare my life. Can my death be needed? May 
not the justice and majesty of the law be sustained by 
allowing me a lengthened life in the solitary cell? I 
offer to society all my days, and every consideration< 
which endears life to iny fellow men! May not this 
suffice? Life, life, spare me this, is the last prayer of a 
most wretched prisoner, but yet a human 1)eing. 

WILLIAM TELLER. 
Hartford, May 21st, 1833. , 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES', 
THURSDAY, MAY 80, 1833. 

The Committee to whom was referred the petition 
of William Teller under sentence of death for the mur- 
der of Ezra Hoskins at the State Prison praying for a 
commutation of punishment, reported a resolution,, 
granting the prayer of the |)etition and commuting the. 
punishment to imprisonment in State Prison during life. 

Mr. Clark of Cornwall rose to oppose the resolution, 
and remarked that it was due to himself to say that it 
was not because he did not sympathize with a fellow 
creature in distress, but because he felt that h6 could 
not act otherwise consistently with a sense of duty 
which he owed to his country and his God. He in- 
quired if this was a time, to let down the penalty of our 
laws when crimes are multiplying apace and when the 
words "Horrid Murder," ought to be stereotyped ia 
our printing offices? He solemnly believed, that if thi» 
man's punishment was commuted it would form a 
precedent of a highly dangerous character; and he 
hoped that this House would say by its vote to evil 
doers to the state and the world, that when laws are 
founded in Justice and framed with Wisdom they are 
to be adhered to and promptly executed. If a man 
while doing a felonious act, as for instance burning a 
dwelling house, which he supposed to be without its 
inmates, chances to burn up an infant, sleeping therein,, 
his life is forfeited. Thus cases may occur, where the 
crime though strictly murder ty the stem letter of the 
law is committed without the least design; and is de-- 
plored most of all by him who committed it. Aware 
of this the framers of our Constitution invested a par- 
doning power in this legislative body— but he could not 
admit that it is within the spirit and intent of our Con- 
stitution, that this body should ever pardon an aggrar 
vated murder of the first degree. 

As this was a christian assembly he would examine 
this subject for a inoment fcy the light of revelation. 
Immediately after the deluge, before the tribes of Israel 
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QDd their crioiiinal code existed, or it was even known 
by man, that they ever would exist, a mandate was is- 
sued from Heaven itself forbidding murder, in these 
words "Whoso dhed(Jeth ma^i^s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,^' for "in the image of God made he 
uaan." This was sometimes objected to as a Jewish 
law, but it was no more a Jewish' than a Roman or 
Grecian law as it was given to the family of Noah and 
was, without all contradiction designed to govern the 
great family of man. It is, indeed, the foundation of 
all common and statute law on this subject. Attempts 
have be^n made of late to explain it away but it stands 
sir, like a rock in the sea, unmoved and immoveable. 
But the will of Heaven is still further revealed on liiis 
Subject, for again, another scripture saith speaking of 
the murderer, "Thine eye shall not pity Am." Sir, 
there is before us, at this moment, the petition of a mur- 
derer, pleading for pity! He had no pity, and the voice 
of heaven to you — will you pardon me if I say itl-r-then 
I will say that the voice of Heaven to you and to each 
of you, is, "thine eye shall not pity him"; and let not 
those who are inclined to do so, if any, feel self com- 
placent on being more humane than others; — for your 
classic memory will remind you sir | of the opinion 
which the immortal Shakspeare held on this important 
subject. 

**That mercy is not mercy which seems so 
For pardon is the nurse of future woe." 

But some suppose that capital punishments are done 
away by the new testament dispensation. How so? 
Does not the Apostle Peter charge the Jews, with de- 
siring that even a murderer should be released unto 
theml And another apostle says "If I have committed 
things worthy of death I refuse not to die," plainly ad- 
mitting there were crimes of that character. Again he 
says "The magistrate is tl^e minister of God and bear- ] 
eth not the sword in vain," Do we then by the new 
testament make void the law? nay rather sir we estab- 
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liBb the law. But this man petitions to have his pun- 
ishment commuted. Let us then examine the principle 
of commutation. Dr. Franklin, whose tnind was as 
clear as a crystal rase, Jays down this praposition— if 
you punish a roan more than he deserves, so far inno* 
<^ence is punished-*then «tc6 v^$a, if you punish a man 
less than he deserves, so far guilt is pardoned. Then 
commutation seems to be a kind of semi-pardon; but 
another may say, that solitary confinement in the State 
Prison, during life, is as bad as death itself, but it is not 
80, for death is proverbially the king of terrors. But 
if the culprifs punishment is conmiuted, how shall he 
bcB^fely confined? for if a prison is so bu3t that a man 
may be put into it, it is so built that he may possibly 
escape out of it sir, and the moment he is loose he is 
like a wolf in the fold, and if we con^mute his punish- 
ment without having a just right to do so, I see not but 
we are answerable for all the blood he sheds. But you 
say that it is hard to put a man to a violent death. 

Let us then contrast the fate of the murderer with 
that of the murdered: the murderer approached his vic- 
tim with silent tread, taking advantage of his infirmity 
and thrust him at once unwarned and perhaps unpre- 
pared^ into the immediate presence of his God and of 
the dread tribunal. He was then secured, but instead 
of being executed instantly he was protected from im- 
mediate violence by all the forms and majesty of law. 
In due time he was tried by a jury of his peers with the 
ri|^ of challenge. The court was impartial or leaning 
to the side of the prisoner. Those attorneys of the 
bar were assigned for his defence who were the moat 
Idarned in the Law, and the most persuasive id elo- 
quence. The most minute circumstance in his favor 
was insisted on by thero with the most unyielding tena- 
city, but the jury was at last compelled by weight of 
testimony to bring in a verdict of guilty, and the court 
was forced to pronounce his doom, but it was doile 
reluctantly, — a long day was givei for his repentance^ 
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the ministers of the Gospel sympathize with him, pray 
for him, console and counsel him, and if he suffers at 
the last, he will die by the hacids of a man whose heart 
bleeds as well as his own, while the fervent ejaculation 
simultaneously arises from ten thousand hearts — may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul. Mr: Clark conclu- 
ded by expressing the fullest assurance that ^the House 
would not so regard the abstract principle of the im- 
propriety or^ inexpediency of capital punishments, a 
principle not known to our laws, as to pardon either in 
whole or in part an aggravated murder of the first de- 
gree. . He said he would not do the members of the 
House the injustice to make even the supposition; but 
he trusted that they would say with one voice, that a 
Legislature which could do it, to be consistent ought 
not to leave the floor on which they had done that act 
until they had nullified the penalty of all law, human or 
divine. 

Mr, Haley. — ^Tbe case which is now presented be- 
fore this House is one that deserves our serious consi- 
deration. (I think I shall not be able to express my 
feelings on the subject) it is for the commutation of the 
punishment of a criminal under the sentence of deatL 
The gentleman from Cornwall has strove to convince 
us of the obligation we are under to carry the law into 
effect and execute the sentence of the Court, and in 
doing this he has referred to the law which was given 
to the Jews that whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. But Mr. Speaker, sup- 
pose we go further back and speak of a particular case 
and one of the most atrocious and desperate crimes 
that was ever committed by man. I now alludeto the 
case of Cain who willfully and maliciously, and in cool 
blood, murdered his brother, who was bound or ought 
to have been by the strongest ties of affection to have 
been his protector; and when he was called upon with 
respect to it, he says am I rav brother's keeper] Thy 
brother's blood cfieth to me from the ground. Thou 

23 
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shalt be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth. Cain 
&ays my punishment is greater than I can bear, and 
those that see me shall slay me. And what is the an- 
swer? Sevenfold vengeance on the man that shall slay 
thee. I think we had ought to try to escape the ven- 
geance here described. But to return to what the 
gentleman has said on the subject of shedding blood, 
we find that there was a city of refuge, that they had a 
chance to escape, and that the law was not always 
executed, although they were sometimes stoned to 
death for picking up sticks on the Sabbath day, a law 
which I think no gentleman would wish to be tried by, 
in this respect. The gentleman also refers to the new 
testament but finds nothing to support the position be 
has taken, and refers to the two malefactors who were 
condemned by the same law, and it must be also re- 
membered that they by the same law condemned the 
Prince of life, to whom we look for pardon for oiir of- 
Ifences, and may at least want a commutation of punish- 
ment. 

But, Sir, to return to the case of the prisoner under 
the sentence of death. What does he ask? he says 
spare my life, shut me in the waDs of a prison, in the 
solitary cell, give me a chance to repent. Shall we re- 
fuse it? If tbe awful punishment awaits him in another 
world which we so crften hear described, it is impor- 
tant that his life should be spared, and that we in the 
midst of judgment should remember mercy. 

Mr, Tichnor. — From an investigation by the com- 
mittee of the House to inquire into the outrage at tbe 
State Prison, it appeared that Tdler and four others 
were loose in their cells, and Hoskins was killed by a 
blow on the head produced by a bar of steel found near 
the body. That a witness heard him cry, don't kill 
me — inferred the blow not necessarily fatal. The scull 
was depressed near its whole thickness, which would 
confirm the opinion that it was not necessarily fatal. 
Murder, if murder it was, has been\>ommitted, but by 
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Mrbomi by Teller'? or Caesar? There were a variety 
of instruments found on the person of Teller, for eflfect- 
in^ his escape; but what for killing the guard? — none, 
I answer, but a^ bar, evidently fitted for anoUier pur- 
pose, namely, for escaping. 

It is well known, and every gentleman in this house 
will bear me witness, that when the love of liberty takes 
possession of the human bosom, it not unfrequently 
arises to such a degree of enthusiasm as to approach 
insanity. 

If this was murder, and a court and jury have de- 
clared it so, it is constructive murder or murder by 
implication. 

Let it be solemnly borne in mind by gentlemen of 
Ibis House, that there is no evidence of concerted 
measures for taking the life of Hoskins, but abundant 
evidence that they bad' long planned an escape. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, Jr., said, that as his honoraUi 
friend from Groton had expressed views in exact ac«^ 
cordance with his own respecting the law of retaliation 
upon this subject, he would proceed to appeal to the 
common feelings of our nature in the bosoms of every 
one present. He would ask gentlemen to suppose 
that tbqr had been condemned to pass fifteen years of 
the prime of life within the walls of a prison, that 
either by the negligence of the keeper, or their own 
skill, they had burst their bars and bad well nigh es- 
caped, he would ask if in this situation, with the free 
air of heaven blowing upon them, and the prospect of 
liberty full in their view, if without malice toward any 
human being, they would not wish their right arm to 
fall palsied from its socket, if it failed to str^e at least 
one blow for their deliverance. This was the case with 
the unhappy man whose petition is before us, make it 
your own and decide. 

Mr. Judson said this is truly an important question. 
The life of an individual rests upon its result. The pe- 
t4tioner who bjis been duly convicted of murder, and of 
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iQurder under aggravated circumstances, seeks to hare 
the punishfnent commuted^ from death to perpetual 
punishment. This Assembly possesses the power to 
commute this punishment, but the question of its ex- 
pediency enters deeply into the matter. The influence^- 
both moral and political, of this question, upon the go- 
vernment itself, will be momentous. There are no pal- 
liating circumstances connected with the case demand- 
ing our sympathy, but even if it were so, that guide 
might prove unsafe. Our judgments should have an 
influence when outvote is given, and what will our 
sober judgmenl; tell us is duty? Every member will 
answer this question for himself. Do we fear to meet 
this question with all our sympathies which are honor- 
able to us as men, and even when called by the moving 
doquence of those who address us? We should not 
fear any responsibility imposed by duty. However 
momentous the question, it should not be'evaded. The 
petitioner appeals to our pity, but the public too have 
claims upon us. Grant the petition, and the next vic- 
tims may be your wives and your children* This is a 
christian community; it is a community of laws, and 
those laws are for thd protection of the defenceless and 
innocent. There are some who regard capital punish- 
ment, for any crime, as erroneous. These opinions 
are honest, but theoretically wrong. The wisdom of 
our ancestors established these laws, and as they are 
essential to the very existence of government, those 
laws should be maintained. 

Mr. Mead said the members of this House were cal- 
led upon to discharge a very solemn duty, they were 
called upon to deliberate on the life or dedth of their 
fellow man. That however the bias of his feeling 
might be in all cases on the side of mercy, and however 
averse he might be in principle to the taking of life for 
any offence against the law, yet in this case, he was 
decidedly of opinion, that the penalties of the law ought 
to be enforced. There was one particular reason for 
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Infusing to grant the prayer of the prisoner, not noticed 
by any gentleman who has made remarks on this resa- 
lution, and that is, the fact that there are many persons 
in the prison confined for lifei Persons of the most 
reckless, desperate, and abandoned principles. Per- 
sons who have been guilty of committing, and who are 
capable of committing, crimes of the deepest die and 
of the most atrocious character. Let these persons 
but know (and they will know wheii they see Teller 
return) that the Legislature have said the crime for 
murder in an attempt to escape from the prison shall 
be only a recommitment, and we may prepare ourselves 
to have the same bloody tragedy which has now oc- 
curred, acted out again, and that often. These des- 
peradoes are now sentenced for life and their sentence 
can not be aggravated — there is therefore every induce* 
ment to prompt them to acts of desperation, bloodshed 
and murder, in attempting to gain their liberty. He did 
think therefore it is imprudent and dangerous to grant 
the prayer of the prisoner. 
The petition was rejected, 
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l)aniel Davis Farmer, previous to the perpettation of 
the crime for which he suffered oh the gallows, was a 
respectable husbandman of Goffstown in New-Hamp-" 
shire. He had a wife, four children, and an aged, 
mother, dependent on him for support, and so acquitted 
himself of his duties, as to acquire the reputation of a 
good citizen and member of society. 

There Uved in the vicinity of Goffston a widow by 
the name of Anna Ayer, and, unhappily for herself, 
and still more so for him, she became intimately ac- 
quainted with Farmer. She wa^ a loose woman, and 
their intercourse soon* assumed a criminal character. 
Toward the end of the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty they quarrelled, and she made, on the thirtieth 
of January, a declaration, on oath, that he was the 
fether of the child of which she supposed herself about 
to become the mother. It afterwards appeared, that if 
this accusation Was not a wilful perjury, she was at 
least niistaken in the matter. Nevertheless, Farmer, 
enraged at the imputation cast on his character, and 
perhaps believing the charge to be true, resolved to 
destroy his paramour, and thereby suppress all certain 
evidences of his guilt. Speaking with one Thomas 
Hardy, he vowed, "that if ever he could find Anna 
Ayer two rods from anybody, he would kill her.'* 
Thus rapid in the career of guilt, and thus surely does 
one crime follow another. 

He executed his purpose in the most deliberate and 
barbarous manner. Supposing that his intended victim 
Would be less able to defend herself if intoxicated, on 
the afternoon of the fourth of April, he purchased rum, 
and in the evening cstrried it to Anna Ayer's house* 
He was obliged to walk five miles, from the shop where 
he filled the bottle, to the scene of his crime, so that 
he had ample time for reflection. He carried with him 
a large club, that a weapon might not be lacking; 
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Anna Ayer had with her, her child, a girl thirteen 
or fourteen years old, and^ k^o^ing that the infant 
wonld probably alarm the neighborhood, while he was 
wreaking his vengeance OH the mother, he determined 
to murder her also. To this double murder he inten- 
ded to add the crime of arson; and by burning tbo 
house and the bodies of the slain, to remove all evi- 
dence of his iniquity. He expected that in this way 
his almost unequalled wickedness would remain undis- 
covered, and that he should escape with impunity. It 
was otherwise ordered ; the eye of Omniscience was 
on him ; and the hand of Providence was visible in the 
means by which he was brought to justice. 

He reached the house of the widow Ayer, at about 
nine in the evening, and knocked for admittance. 
The child remonstrated against letting him in ; never- 
theless, Mrs. Ayer rose and opened the door. Farmer 
produced his bottle, and at his invitation the widow, 
drank three times. He then asked her to go out with 
him, and she complied ; but if his object was to kill 
her out of doors, hi^ heart failed him, for in about ten 
minutes they returned. He put his club down by the 
chimney, seated himself, and they began to converse 
on indifferent subjects. 

Suddenly, Farmer snatched his club^ and said^ 
" Mrs. Ayer, FU kill you first, and then you may kill 
me." With that, he struck the woman on the head as 
she was rising from her chair, and she fell to the floor. 
The child screamed and ran toward the door, but be- 
fore she reached it, Parmer overtook, and struck her 
down, senseless. He gave both mother and daughter 
80 many blows that he believed them dead, and then 
set about burning the house. At this moment the 
child recovered her senses, and saw that the murderer 
was burning pieces of cloth, and scattering coals over 
the floor. Mrs. Ayer was lying close to the bed, andl 
the fire was all about the room, some of it very near 
hei; and two of the chairs were in the fire place* 
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The girl had the coiHage and presence of mind, in 
this dreadful situation; to lie still and counterfeit deaths 
till the assassin went away. She then crawled to the 
door, and drove a nail over the latch with an axe. 
She found no water wherewith to quench the coals, as 
Farmer had taken the precaution to throw it away, but 
matiaged to put them out with a pot of beer. This 
done, she raised her mother, assisted her into bed, and 
then got in herself. 

In the morning, when the neighbors were apprized 
of the outrage, and visited the house, they found out- 
side the door a large stone, with clotted hair and blood 
adhering to it. On comparison, the hair proved to be 
that of Anna Ayer, the younger. There was blood on 
the threshold, and th^ door- was stained with the same 
dark red color. The floor was burnt through in two 
places, and there were other marks of fire about the 
room. The widow Ayer still survived, but was in a 
partial lethargy. She had a deep wound on the right 
side of her head, and the hair was doubled into it, by 
the weapon which had given the blow, A small iron 
shovel lay on the floor, bloody, and much bent. The 
tongs, likewise, bore the marks of murder, and were 
broken. The club which Farmer had used was found 
behind the door, broken, as with repeated blows ; and 
also a mitten, which proved to have belonged to the 
murderer. On the arrival of a physician, he examined 
the wounds of the deceased, and thought that the one 
on the head had been made by two diflferent blows. The 
skull was broken, and the dura maters which plainly 
appeared, was wounded. There was another wound 
over the eye. The doctor was of opinion that the 
injury was mortal, and told Mrs, Ayer so. She 
told him, that " if it were God's wiU, she hoped 
she should not die by the hands of that man." She 
fingered eight days, manifesting not the most forgiving 
temper, andfrequently venting imprecations on Farmer, 
wbom,€he said, she lK)ped she should live to see hanged. 
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To those who conversed with her, she gave an account 
of the proceedings of the night of the fourth of April, 
much the same with that we have related. 

Farmer, after his crime, did not fly; but remained 
about his usual places of resort till he was apprehen- 
ded, when he confessed his guilt to more than one. 
His general confessions were not received in evideinl^ 
at his trial ; but witnesses were allowed to testify, that 
he had acknowledged the mitten found in the Widow 
Ayer's house was his. 

On the ninth of October, eighteen hundred^ and 
twenty-one, Daniel Davis Farmer was arraigned be- 
fore the Superior Court of Judicature at Amherst, for 
wilful murder, to whiclr indictment he pleaded not 
guilty. ^ • 

All the facts above recounted, were proved by a num- 
ber of witnesses; the principal of whom was Anna 
Ayer, the daughter of the deceased. 

The counsel for the prisoner contended that the deedi 
amoimted only to manslaughter, as there was no evi- 
d^nce of malice prepense, excepting the testimony of 
one witness, who himself thought that the threat ut- 
tered by the prisoner was not serious, and had, beside, 
contradicted himself. ,The general character of the 
witness, Anna Ayer, had been impeached by two wit- 
nesses ; and she had not been brought up in a school 
where she would have been likely to have learned the 
virtue of moral obligations. There was strong evi- 
dence of the good character of the prisoner,' previous to 
the transaction for which he was now called to account. 
There was a strong existing excitement against him. 
It was not clear that the deceased died of wounds in- 
flicted by his hand; especially as she had not been 
treated in the most skillful manner, and the surgeon 
might, in fact, be chargeable with her blood. The 
confessions of the prisoner ought to have no weight 
against him, having been made by advice of unauthor- 
ised persons, and with the hope of thereby assuring 
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lenity. Furiberf&or% it was axgnei^ the excessive 
enormity of theprl^QDer's offence, ought to be received 
as a proof that it was not perpetrated deliberately. 

These were the grounds of the defence, but they 
could not avail against a mass of direct and indirect 
evidence. After a deliberation of one hour, the jury 
iHy^rned a verdict of guilty^ and sentence of death 
was pronounced. 

Farmer, after his sentence, evinced a sincere (ijontri^ 
tion for his crime, and met his fate in a becoming man- 
ner. 
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This unhappy young man was bora in Unhy, 
Cheshire county, New-Hamps|iire, in September, 
1804) and we are assured by those who ought to be 
well acquainted with him, from his infancy down to 
his present awful position, he has sustained a char- ^ 
acter so free from bletnish of any kind, that an over- w 
whelming testimony to that effect was exhibited to 
the jury. His personal habits were reputable, his 
manners delicate, but sociable ; aod he was particu^ 
larly partial to the society of the ladies. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the victim, was about twenty- 
seven years old when killed. She was th^ widow of 
Dr. Hamilton, of Bordentown, a practitioner of de- 
served respectability in point of character and talents, 
and brother to a leading metober of the New-Jersey 
Bar. Those who were, personally acquainted with 
her, represent her as having possessed, in a superior 
degree, those gentle and indescribable €tttractions of 
the sex, which will win upon and fagcf nate the heart. 
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This trial, which tas recently excited so much at- 
tention and called forth the sensibilities and anxieties 
of the people of Burlington county and the public 
generally, it will be seen, terbninated in the convic- 
tion and condemnation of this unhappy man to death. 
This result was to have been expected from the hoqrid 
nature of his crime, although, from the plea of fti- 
sanity^ which was not,- however, satisfactorily proved, 
some doubts of his conviction were for a time enter- 
tained until a)l the testimony was received, and the 
law applicable to the case explained. The appear- 
ance of Clough was respectable and gentlemanly. 
He was handsomely dressed, in a suit of black, with 
blacfa^ gloves in his hand, and exhibited considerable 
gracefulness in his manners. In height he was about 
five feet ten inches, not fleshy, but, exhibiting much 
muscular stcength. His face, was long and thin, his 
features rather prominent, bis eyes, a bluish gray, 
with a look of dejec^on, and his countenance cada- 
verous. He had worn large whiskers, which he had 
shaved off before the trial. His head was somewhat 
bent forwaid, which gave, a prominence to his shoul- 
ders and back. 

Mary Imlay was the first witness called. She 
identified the prisoner — resided at the house of Mrs* 
Longstrieth, the mother of the deceased Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, at the time of the fatal occurrence — Clough 
breakfasted with the family that morning, and Mrs. 
Hamilton sat by his side. After breakfast, Clbugh 
went into a room where witness and Mrs. H. was 
employed. Prifeoner took the only daughter of 
H. about eight years old in his lap, patted its chl 

and conversed familiarly with it and its ^ 

Offered, and the latter with some hesitation dMPed, 
a muic book for the child — after which witness saw 
no more of Clough until the deed was perpetrated. 
Mrs. Hamilton went out between twelve and one 
o'clock and did mi return, but her sister Elizabeth 
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came down saying that some one was murdering her* 
Witness and Mrs. Longstreth went immediately up 
staiis. The latter on reaching the entry where her 
daughter w&s lifted up her hands and screamed. 
Mrs. H. had not heen absent more than tea minutes. 
Ssj^w her half an hour after she was dead. 

' On her cross-examination, Witness stated that she 
was a seamstress — had but a slight acquaintance 
with the prisoner, who complained of an attack of 
the pleurisy which induced him to lie down; — saw do 
difference between his last and previous interviews 
with Mrs. H. [The cross-examination was long, but 
elicited no facts apparently material.] 

\Sbma P. Longstreth^ sister to the deceased, had 
known the prisoner, who lived at her mothei's for 
about a year. Saw him there on the morning of 
Satuiday, the sixth of April, before breakfast. Did 
not, to her recollection, see him aftei breakfast until 
a few tninuteer before the occurrence. He then passed 
in advance of witness towards his room, where he 
6aid he was going to lie down. Some unimportant 
conversation took place between them in the passage. 
Did not see him again till all was over, when the 
people were con veyingliim away. 
• On her cross-examination, she stated that the pri- 
soner had lived at her mother's about two months — 
was on kind terms with all the family— promised the 
daughter of the deceased a present of a4)airof ear- 
ring§ and a pair of side combs, if she got hei premium 
at school, and gave them to her. He gave her a 
getography and atlas — don't remember his presenting 
Sirs. Hamilton with a gold watch, or rings, or album. 
She *Ji9,d a gold watch ; she had been to Philadelphia, 
and had it when she returned^ — thinks it was Clough 
and her cousin accompanied her, Mary Thorn — ^be- 
lieves she was there more than a week. This was 
at the time Mr. Clough had a contract on the Schtiyl- 
kill. They did not return together— -she returned 
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first — docs not know that she exchanged her silver 
watch with him, for the gold one, with which she 
' returned. Does not know that he ever made her any 
presents. 

Elizabeth Longstreth^ aged thirteen — also a sister of 
the deceased — testified that prisoner returned from 
Rochester on Thursday previous to the Saturday on 
which the occurrence took place. Saw him each of 
the intervening days, and a few minutes on Saturday 
moining, but riot subsequently, until the afternoon. 
After returning from school, witness, with the de- 
ceased's daughter Caroline, were in the family room, 
and heard a screaming — Jane, one of the servants, 
told witness to open Mr. Clough's door — opened it, 
and both prisoner and deceased came out. I stepped 
back, said the witness, " into a little room over the 
bar room, and when I looked again they were both 
on the floor, he was holding a dirk, and neither of 
them saw me — I took hold of his arm and said, oh 
dont ! I pulled it back — h^ made no reply, and 
did'nt look up — I then ran down stairs — Mr. Brown 
was in rhe bar-room, and I told him to go up stairs 
to sister Mary, (the deceased) some one was killing 
her — they went out of the room into the entry by the 
gariet steps — doors open upon platform — their feet 
•were very near the door of Ciough — I did npt return 
up stairs aftcu* \ went down to Mr. Brown — I werK 
into front p*arlor — I did not see Ciough strike her at 
any time — I heard nothing said by either — he had 
hold of my sister Mary. 

On her cross-examination, the witness stated that 
she knew of no difference or unkindness between the 
prisoner and the deceased ; nor of any presents having 
passed between them. Mr. Ciough complained of 
illness after his return from Rochester ; did not look 
as well a^ he used to do ; went to bed part of each 
day ; witness entered the room in which they were 
with some difficulty, and then saw no appearance of 
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blood but he was leaning ovei deceased, and held 
something in his hand which witness thought was a 
razor. 

Jane Brovm^ (a colored servant, about fourteen 
years old,) residing at Mrs. Longstreth's at the time 
of Mrs. Hamilton's death ; saw her about twelve 
o'clock; asked her if she heard Mr. Clough call 
her? she said she did hear him, she was going in a 
minute ; I was in my room, which opens into the 
garret steps, next to Clough's ; I heard some noise 
very soon after Mrs. Hamilton left me; it was in 
Mr. Clough's room ; I hallowed to Miss Elizabeth, 
and asked her to please to come ; we ran to the room 
door ; the fiist push we gave the door we did'nt lift 
the latch up ; we raised it the second push, and the 
door opened ; I saw Mr. Clough putting a dhk into 
Mrs. Hamilton — he got the point in as far as it would 
go, and tried to get the handle in — they were stand- 
ing upright against the door — I doa't know how 
large a diik-— I did not see him strike more than 
once — ^he had one hand around the waist, and the 
dirk in the other — I just saw them come oiit of the 
room — ^he put the dirk ih her before they came out of 
the room-^when I first saw the dirk it was then in 
her — when they were in the entry, she was scuffling, 
trying to get away fioni him — she was down and he 
was half down, on his knees ; they walked out of 
the room door, he having hold of her ; they fell in 
the passage; I saw the dirk in Clough's hand after he 
came out ; nothing said by either of them in the 
entry ; at the time I saw them coming out, there was 
no blood on Mrs. Hslmilton's clothes ; her dress was 
black. 

On her cross-examination, witness testified that 
she heard Clough call Mrs. Hamilton just at the time 
witness asked her if she heard him call ; he said ; 
" Mrs. Hamilton will you please to come up h^re a 
minute?' In the course of the cross<^xamination 
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the witness evinced great ignorance and some confu- 
sion' of ideas. 

Amy fVrighty testified that she was Mrs. Long- 
streth's chambermaid, and was making beds when 
she heard the deceased scream ; saw her and pri- 
soner standing in his room door, his left arm around 
her, and she struggling to get away ; they said noth- 
ing ; he looked so wicked at me that I turned right 
about, and called to two men to go up stairs ; deceased 
said, " Pm done," and her mouth was full of blood. 
Her mother came up to whom she said, "Oh, mother! 
1 screamed and I screamed, why did'nt you come ;" 
heaid^her say no more. In half an hour afterwards 
saw her laid out. 

Cross-examined, did not hear Clough call deceased, 
and could certainly have beard if there had been any 
call whether in the kitchen or the entry. * 

•Elizabeth Longstrethy the mother of the deceased, 
identified the prisoner, and said he had boarded with 
her near two years; that he retinrned from* New- York 
on the fourth of April ; that after *breakfast on the 
sixth did not see him until the deed was done. De- 
ceased was all that morning in the parlor with her 
sister and the seamstress ; I told deceased I was un- 
well ; she told me to lie down on the sofa, and she 
would send me a pillow, and then see about the din- 
ner ; she then left the room, sent me a pillow by her 
daughter Caroline, and I lay down ; in six or seven 
minutes, my daughter Elizabeth came to the door, 
screaming dreadfully, saying, "Go to sister, Mary." 
I immediately ran, and when I got to the door of the 
stairs, I saw deceased coming down about half-way, 
with her hands raised and her hair disordered ; she 
came right to me, and stood before me, and said 
" Oh mother, why did'nt you come ; I screamed and 
I screamed, and Clough's murdered me. I asked 
Jier for what : she replied, " Because I would'nt say 
I'd have him, and you know I could'nt mother," She 
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also said, ^^ I was in his room, he sent for, and has 
killed m^." I took her in my arms, carried her into 
a little room down stairs, placed her on a settee, 
when she said, " 01^ mother, I must die, I must die." 
Then they took me away from her ; can't say whether 
any was on the stairs with her. Clough's visit to 
New- York I thought would be his last as he had 
packed up alt his things and closed his business, and 
I understood he was going away to stay. He did not 
tell where he was going to. When I saw her coming 
down stairs, I saw no change in her dress, and had no 
idea she had a death-wound. 

On her cross-examination testified in relation to 
the prisoner there was no uncommon kindness fiom 
him to us or from us to him. He paid particular at- 
tention to the deceased,'' but she was not willing to 
receive it. I frequently had conversations with de- 
ceased on the subject, he frequently wiote to her, and 
she threw his letters in the fire, and requested him 
not to write any more. Don't know that she ever ac- 
cepted any present from him, except an album ; he 
got the album and then got several of her friends to 
write in it ; he then offered it to her, and by my per- 
mission she took it ; she refused his miniature, a 
large breast pin, and other things not now remem- 
beied. . Deceased gave or sold prisoner a dirk ; it be- 
longed to her brother-in-law ; she had one also that 
belonged to her late husband : he said he wanted it, 
as he had a number of rough men working under him 
on a contract near the Schuylkill. He was a man of 
mild and composed manners, except when angry, 
when he was violent, though not often angry. 

I had thought that he was ardently attached to 
her, she did not receive him as an admirer ; she knew 
that he was attached to her: I frequently saw her 
tear up and destroy his letters to her without reading 
them; often handed them to me to read; those letters 
were generally affectionate ; saw nothing to the con-* 
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trary of his beiag* in prospetous circumstanced ; he 
was not in the habit of visiting with deceased ; they 
went to Philadelphia together, but she did not know 
that he was going also ; his attentions to her in the 
city destroyed her pleasure there; she obce went to an 
acquaint£inces with him, who went with them to the 
theatre and museum ; deceased had been in Philadel- 
phia only three times since she was a widow, which 
will be two years in August; the last time she was 
there, Clough remained in Bordentown ; the week 
after her husband's death, prisoner brought deceased 
from Princeton at my wish, and she was very much 
displeased with me for getting him to call for her ; I 
never had occasion to find fault with her for receiving" 
his attentions, for I thought she treated him very 
roughly. 

I don't remember about any marriage being spoken 
of. When he returned from New- York he told me he 
was sick ; he was dull ; believe he laid down every 
day. He did'nt eat much breakfast the day of the 
murder. Don't remember the deceased wearing these- 
studs. She returned from the city with a gold watch,, 
one which piisoner had had some time. I rode out 
with him once, when in Philadelphia last fall, after 
a spell of sickness ; he then extolled deceased very' 
much ; he often spoke to me in her favor, but I al- 
ways waived the subject as much as possible; he 
never told me he loved her; I had no knowledge of 
their being engaged to each other. 

She was once going in a sleigh to Trenton, when ho 
got in and she said ^^Mr. Clough, if you get in I must 
get out, as there is no room/ for you," Still he got in, 
and they went together; they did not return together; 
she went on to Princeton, he only to Trenton; this was. 
last winter a year ago; he gave deceased's daughter, 
Caroline, a pair of side combs for a premium, a geog- 
raphy and aUas; never heard deceased say she was at- 
tached to him; but three or four weeks before heir 
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death, pHson^ asked me if she was attached to anjr 
one io particular; I said I did not think she was; he 
«aid he thought so too. When she came stabbed, I 
thought he had committed suicide, from what decea- 
ied had said to me the evening before, about a conver- 
sation which had taken place between the deceased 
and Clough, not from what I Observed myself. 

The ^Attorney Gmeral afterwards asked of the wit* 
ness what thai conversation wa3. Mr. Brown, for the 
prisoner objected, and after a spirited argument, in 
which Messrs. Hazleburst and Brown, for the prisoner, 
and Scott and Southard for the prosecution, took part, 
the objectioui was sustained. — Mrs. Longstreth was 
nearly four Jiours under examination, and some portion 
of her testimony, particularly that relating to her dis- 
covering her daughter to be murdered, with the repe- 
tition of her dying words, melted a crowded house into 
tears, and from the sympathetic contagion even the 
Judges themselves were not free. 

Joseph H. Browriy was at Mrs. Longstreth's on the 
6tb of April; heard the screaming and went up stairs 
with Mr. Moore and Mr. Sigan. Prisoner and decea- 
sed down, with his left hand round her; this was on the 
entry floor. Prisoner was leaning on his left side, hia 
feet so placed that he could recover himself at any time. 
She had her right side under, her left towards him, her 
feet towards the head of the staircase before mentioned. 
She was struggling; I saw the handle of some instru- 
ment in his hand, and the blade was in her side oi; 
breast; more in her left side than in her right. It ap- 
peared to be ifii up to the guard and he gave it a motion 
as if he wanted to work it further in. Saw blood on 
her waist in several places; one place in particular, 
where the blood bubbled out. Before I recovered my 
presence of mind, I found myself crowded away. I 
next saw the deceased coming down stairs with her 
hands raised; her mother met her near the foot of the 
stairs, deceased saying, «0h mother! mother! why 



didn't you come! I called and called; Glough has killed 
me because I wouldn't sa; that I would have him, and 
I couldn't, mother, I couldn't, and I must die." De- 
ceased was then taken down stairs. I next went up 
stairs, in Clough's room; saw him lying on his bed, 
looked at him, and turned about again and went to the 
spot where I first sfaw them on the floor; looked at the 

ruddle of blood there, and saw a silver thimble, which 
picked up. I came out, and Mr. Sigan piit a bloody 
dirk in my hand; I took it, and going out again, saw 
just inside an adjoining room a guard chain and key, 
and a breast pin; picked both up; the latter had been 
perforated by a sharp instrument. [It was identified 
by witness, and the dirk also.] I then went down 
stairs with the dirk and the articles. Saw the decea^ 
sed, and was then told she was dead; this was not 
over ten minutes from the time I first saw her up stairs. 
On his cross-exanunation this witness stated that 
Clough was mild in his deportment, but on Friday and 
Saturday after his return from New-York thought he 
observed an alteration in his appearance; he looked 
vexed about something. When he stood over her with 
the dagger he looked very savage; witness made no 
attempt to lay hold of her or him, as he Mi afraid of 
him; saw no laudanum, but saw a phial labelled lauda- 
"num, in some one's hand, in Clough's room; it was 
empty, and the cork out; Clough made no attempt to 
get away; his shirt sleeve was covered with blood. 

Hinry Sigan went up stairs with the last witness, 
on hearing the scream, and confirms his testimony, 
adding: Clough had a dirk in his right hand, the blade 
Mng m her; he made three quick punches with it in 
her; I then went down stairs to arm myself with a club, 
and as I got down I heard deceased cry out to her 
mothen I ran to the stairs again, and saw deceased 
coming down; I caught her in my arms, brought her 
down, and delivered her to some one at the foot of,the 
stairs; I then csJled for pistols and a constable; a pis- 
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tol was brought, which I took and went up stabs; 
found the dirk in the entry, and Clough lying on bis 
bed; went into his room and staid until others came; 
while deceased and Clough were on the floor together, 
be said to her, "Will you? will youl" Heard nothing 
else said by either. 

On his cross-examination, the witness testified that 
when be saw Clough in the entry with deceased, I^ 
face was very pale and his lips blue. 

Eliza Jlpplegate resided at Mrs. Longstreth^s at the 
time of the murder and witnessed the latter part of the 
transaction, the particulars of which she related sub* 
stantially like the other witnesses. 

Hannah Herbert assisted to undress and lay out the 
deceased. The clotjies were identified by witness. 
In the gown were seven holes — ^the corsets were de- 
luged in blood, and had seven holes corresponding with 
those in the gown, all of which were in the immediate 
vicinity of the left breast. When witness took this 
dress off, there were wounds in the body correspond- 
ing with them. The doctor came in before deceased 
was laid out. 

Joseph H Cook testified as follows: I am a physi- 
cian; examined deceased after death. I found ten deep 
wouni^s or stabs in the body; one was in the left arm, 
one in*the shoulder blade to the bone, one in the seventh 
rib, fracturing it, the remaining seven had penetrated 
into the left lung between the third and sixth ribs, three 
of which had gone through and penetrated into the 
heart; there were several other small punctures, four 
or five in number, and a long gash, caused by s( glan- 
cing instrument; the left cavity of the chest was filled 
with blood; any one of the three wounds in the heart 
must certainly have produced death; the dirk must 
have gone in to the very hilt; no doubt but these 
wounds produced the death of Mrs. Hamilton. [Dr. 
Geo. S. Duer, who assisted in the examination of the 
body, confirmed all the above particulars as related by 
DnCook-l 
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Luke Dmgkton^s testimony was merely confirmatory' 
of that of Brown and Sigan, In his cross-examination 
he beard Mrs. Hamikon make only one remark after 
the prisoner's return on Thursday from New- York. 
It was in reply to a query put to her by witness whe- 
ther she ever intended to marry Clough: she said •*N6i'' 
He asked her "why?" She said, "a very good reason^ 
because she did not love him." 

George Mller^ was a witness of the tragedy, but 
nothing new was elicited from him on his direct, — ^but 
on his cross-examination he testified, that after Clough 
was taken down into the yard, he recognized Mr. Sigan 
and witness, and asked how they had been, and re- 
quested "that we should not speak harshly of the mat- 
ter." This was an answer to aft observation to wit- 
nesir by Mr. S. — "Is it possible he should have com- 
mitted such a deed?" At this time Clough appeared 
very pale, with a down-cast look. 

•Svn Reeves affirmed, that the voice or scream did not 
seem to be tbft distinct voice of a woman, but as if 
something was over her face. When witness first saw 
the prisoner in the yard, Mrs. Longstreth observed she 
wished to see him; that if be was in his proper senses 
he would know her voice and notice her. After $ome 
other observations, she said she "supposed bis ^eck 
must pay for it." Witness made answer and said, "it 
ought to." Clough looked round at her and said, "Ae 
toas wtU aware of thaV* 

John Bechiell^ heard the screams, whiph were smo- 
thered — not clear. Ran into the house — saw Mrs. 
Hamilton in the room, and heard her say that Clough 
had killed her; her mother said, "where was it?" she 
made answer, "in his room;" her mother replied, "my 
dear how came you there?" she said Clough had cal- 
led to her; she was then leaning on her mother. She 
said after she got down, several times, "I must, die"— 

"I MUST DIE." 
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WUliam ReeveSy Jr.^ gave a recital of the latter part 
of the bloody scene, from which he went up into 
Clough's room. Mr. Shinn and witness took hold of 
his wrists. He then asked, "is she dead! is she dead?" 
We told him she was. He then said, "Lord have mer- 
cy on my souV^ He then said to Shinn, "take my mi- 
niature and send it to my mother." Mr. S. asked him 
where his mother was. He said in Orleans county, 
New- York. Mr. S. then asked his mother's name. 
He told him it was Joannie Clough. After feeling his 
pulse, Mr. S. said he was not so far gone but what he 
could be brought to. He accordingly sent for medicine, 
which the prisoner refused to take until he was told it 
would be forced down him. In the yard to which he 
was dragged, he ask^d if Mrs. Hamilton was dead; on 
being told that she was, he wanted to know what she 
said after she was stabbed. Witness informed him 
that she told her mother the cause of his killing her. 
He wanted to know what it was. I told him, said the 
witness, because she wouldn't consent to have hkn. 
He then said it was. not so. I told him it would not be 
possible that a woman would say that with her last 
dying words. He said that nothing of the kind ever 
passed between them. George Clift then asked him 
how in the name of God he came to do it then. He 
then said he would tell that at some future time; told 
him to look at the blood on his hand; there was blood 
on the inside and out; he then raised his arm and said, 
"Reeve, that's an honorable arm," which expression 
he repeated; I asked him if he was sensible of what he 
was doing; he said he was perfectly aware of what he 
had been doing and that he expected to suffer by the 
laws of the country. 

The witness confirmed the reply to the same effect 
that he made to Mrs. Reeves. 

Joseph W, AUen saw Clough in the yard about four 
o'clock, and told him he had got into a bad scrape, and 
it would certainly cost him his life. He daid he little 
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thought in the morDing that he could not control his 
passions better, but that he had cause. He then asked 
if money, honor, character or credit could save him. 
Witness told him his character was gone; that there 
was but little chance for him. He then asked where 
Mrs. Hamilton lay^— if she was dead, and if he could 
be permitted to see her; he was told he could not. 
Witness was intimale with the prisoner, and concurred 
with most of those who had testified that he was cour- 
teous and gentlemanly in his manners. 

John L McShighty to a conversation with the pri- 
soner in the yard, who writhed his wrist and said, "a 
man must have strong causes to bring his mind to com- 
mit such an act." The witness further testified as 
follows : 

After a few m()ments, he asked if she was really 
dead; I told him ^^yes; she must be quite dead.'' He 
shed tears, and said, supposed it must be so, as he 
was calm when he did it. I told him he had committed 
a horrible act, and he had not better assign any other 
causes than had gone to the world; any other would 
lessen the sympathy of the public for him. He asked 
what were the causes; I said Mrs. Longstreth had sta- 
ted it to be because she would not consent to have him. 
He wrung his arm, and said, she must not say so. I 
asked him how much laudanum he had taken; he said 
nearly an ounce; but it had no effect on him. I asked 
him how many times he had stabbed her; he said 
seven times, I thought he was not under the effects of 
laudanum at the time. 

On Tuesday morning the cross examination of 
John J, McShightw^s resumed, relative to the decla- 
rations of the prisoner in the afternoon in the garden, 
subsequent to the commission of the murder. Witness 
states that Clough represented that he had been inti- 
mate with Mrs. Hamilton, and that -the intimacy com- 
menced soon after the death of her husband. He also 
said he was willing to submit to the law, and be hung, if 
U was thought right. 
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Joshua HoUinshead testified that whilst conveying 
the prisoner to Mount Holly, he expressed a hope that 
he liad taken inno<^t blood, but feared he had not. 
Before starting, some one asked him what he thought 
would become of him; he replied that "he was aware 
of all the consequences that would follow." 

ff^let A, Harrison attended the conveyance of the 
prisoner to jail, when the latter affirmed that he had no 
intention the evening before to commit the deed. He 
spoke of the beauty of the country along the road — con- 
versed but little, but was perfectly collected, and ap- 
peared occasionally to be in great agony and distress. 
, Joseph B: ShmOj testified as follows: — I entered the 
house about one o'clock, immediately before the death 
of Mrs. Hamilton; witnessed her last breath a few 
minutes after. Then I went up to Qlough's room; he 
lay on his back, on the bed. I asked him how it way 
possible he could commit such an act; he told me to 
come in and hear the words of a dying man. He then 
asked me "is ^he dead?" I answered that she was. 
As I answered him, he put his hands on his breast, 
and said, "the Lord have mercy on my soul." I sat 
down by his bedside, and took hold of his wrists. 
(Confirms in relation to the miniature.) When I asked 
him why he thought he was ^oing to die so soon, ha 
pointed with his right hand to a stand that stood near 
the bed; I saw a vial there, which, by the smell, had 
contained laudanum. As soon as I discovered it, I 
obtained some tartar emetic, dissolved it, and offered 
it to him. As he refused to take it when I put it to his 
lips and told him it would do him good, we held him 
and forced down about one half the dose of five grains. 
At my suggestion some persons then took him down 
into the yard, to keep him moving; where, after some 
time, I gave him ten grains more at intervals. 

Cross-examined. — I have known the prisoner two 
ye^rs; have seen him and deceased walking together. 
While lying on the bed, some of the bystanders seemed 
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disposed to treat hiip. not very politely; h« appeared 
sometimes to be quite stupid, at others I thought he 
was acting Opossum — nothing lifea the appearance of 
aberration of mind struck me. 

The prosecution here rested, and Mr. Hazlehurst 
opened the defence in behalf of the accused, in a 
neat and eloquent speech. 

TESTIMONY FQR THE DEPEI^DANT. 

Charles h. Bartlett resides at Princeton-^a theo- 
logical student— was acquainted with prisoner from 
a child at Unity, N. H. He had three or four broth- 
ers, and his father was a respectable farmer. Joel 
was a bright active boy at school, of warm tempera- 
ment and ratlxer independent. He had heard that 
his brother Benjamin was at times deranged-^and 
Miss Allen, a cousin of his, was, for a long time de- 
ilfiged, or as the people said there^ bewitched. 
Clough is about twenty-eight years old. 

George Law has been acquainted with prisoner 
since November, 1829. His character was that of an 
honest, industrious, temperate man, and very mild. 
It is customary with canal contractors to carry wea- 
pons of defence. 

Charles J. lArie became acquainted with Clough in 
1829. He was a sub-contractor on the western part 
of the Morris Canal, near witness's residence. Was 
in the vicinity about a year, and witness found him 
prudent, polite, mild, temperate and forbearing. 

Henry J, Poyle resides in Philadelphia ; had boar- 
ded with Clough at Mrs. Longstreth'6-7-thought 
Clough appeared to be ardently attached to Mis. 
Hamilton, he paid considerable attention to her, 
always appeared to be anxious to be where she was. 
They have been at his house in Philadelphia together; 
went to the theatre together : thought his attentions 
were kindly received ; much more kindly at some 
times than at others. Had jested with her about 
being married to prisoner — she said witness should 

25 
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be brides^maid when she married Clougb---he pre* 
sent'ed her an alburn^ and she admitted that the gold 
watch she wore ouce belonged to Clough. Never 
saw them ride alone. Had seen them twice together 
in Philadelphia. Has not laid bets on the result of 
the trial; nor said he would have to pay the lawyers 
because Glough had no money — has not attempted to 
speak to the juiors since the trial commenced-^nor 
said that Clough and Mrs. Hamilton staid at his 
house all night. 

James Wallace, testified that he had known the 
prisoner since 1829 ; he was mild and forbearing ; 
about the end of March last observed a change in 
him — appeared disposed to drink more ardent spirits 
than before — his mind seemed to be lather unsettled. 
Came down in the steamboat from Albany to New- 
York with Clough on <. the Sunday previous ta the 
transaction. He drank very frequently and exces- 
sively during the evening. The next morning did 
not seem natural to the witness — ^bi4 can't tell why 
he 4id not seem so. He looked like a man who had 
been fatigued with, traveling. His conduct would 
sometimes appear melancholy, dull, etupid, at other 
times he would appear cheerful. He appeared to be 
a very different man from what he had been. 

On his cross-examination this witness testified thai 
previous to his return to New-Jersey, he saw Clough 
at the police office in custody of an officer, on a charge 
of taking some jewels from a girl or lady, if she 
might be called so, on the Thuisday evening before. 
I believe, said witness, the jewels were given up — 
the lady did not appear in prosecution, and Clough 
was discharged on Wednesday morning. His watch, 
money, and a set of jewelry he bought to present 
Mrs. Hamilton, were taken from him and not leturned 
to him. He was to give them and fifty dollars to.Mr. 
Wiley, his counsel, to be relea^^d. Mr. Clough told 
ine the circumstances; thalr he went to the theatre 
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the Thursday evening before. He saw a young lady- 
there — got a carriage and took her home. He was 
to stay with her that night. After being away half 
an hour, ghe came back and refused to return with 
him. She also refused to return the money he had 
paid her, when he seized some oi her jewelry, and 
took them away. [The court here interfered to pre- 
verit further particulars.] 

Charles Green. — Testified that Mrs. Hamilton did 
not appear );o be much attached to Clough. If she * 
had answered, said the witness, as she sometimes an- 
swered him in such a manner as to show she did not 
care for him. She would sometimes take no notice 
of him, and answer other persons. This was some- 
time last winter. 

Mrs. Longstreth — ^Was called to identify certain 
letters, which she did, and they were read to the jury. 
She further stated that there was an interview be- 
tween the prisoner and deceased at which it was set- 
tled that Mr. C. should desist from his attention, and 
have all his letters returned to him — that he should 
henceforth be treated as the other boarders, and not 
annoy Mrs. H. with his pretensions. 

A nuniber of Clough's letters to Mrs. H. were 
then road, expressing a devoted attachment and an 
anxious desire to marry her. They also contained 
frequent complaints that his passion was disregarded, 
jealous suggestions and protestations of everlasting 
constancy and love, if she would consent to the com- 
pletion of their happiness. These letters weie given 
up to him some weeks before the disaster took place. 
He told witness that he had given up all hopes of 
obtaining her affections — that he respected the fami- 
ly, and always should. Witness understood that he 
was to write no more letters, nor pay further atten- 
tions. He invited her to go sleighing with him, 
which she refused, and afterwards went with other 
persons; he was much offended, and complained ; he 
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appeared very angry ; told MrSv^Hamilton ghe had 
got into the wrong company. She answered, it was 
nothing to him where she went, or who she went 
with; he need not keep quarreling with her so in- 
cessantly bout it. 

< The deportment of Clough, when first at her house 
was mild and pleasaat; but latterly, saw him fre- 
quently out of humor. He would talk cross and 
angry. Witiiess had an interview with him respect- 
ing some matter between him and Mr. Wells. — 
Clough said Mr. Welk had made him very angry, 
and if he had not made an humble acknowledg- 
ment, he (Clough) would have killed him. 

To lebut any possible presumption (hat might 
arise from the circumstance that Mrs. Hamilton re- 
ceived from the prisoner a gold watch in exchange 
forasilyer one, Mr. Southard, for the proseoutiori, 
proposed to inquire of Mrs. Longstreth if she had not 
given money to Mrs. H. for the purpose of paying 
the difference between the price of the watches. Af- 
ter argjument upon this pointjrthe inquiry was allow- 
ed; vmeteupou ^ 

Mrs. Longstreth testified, that she did give her 
daughter money for the purpose mentioned. She 
further said that there was a falling oOt between the 
parties on or about the twenty^secQiid of February, 
lelative to going to a ball. She observed to witness, 
that she did not wish to go with Mr. Clough alone. 
She went up stairs crying, and said she would not 
come down again that night. She was, however, 
afterwards ind\|ced to ^accompany Mr. Dayton to the 
bail. She seemed to wish to treat Mr. Clough as a 
friend, and with a^ much politeness as the other 
boarders, but to recei veoo attention^ from him. Does 
not remember that Clough's threats abdut killing Mr. 
Wells was the result of jealousy. Mrs. Hamilton 
never received Mr. Wells as a suiter ; he was fond of 
chtitting with her, and professed an attachment ta 
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her. Never heard that his attachment was so strong 
as to bave induced him to take laudanuj^* He left 
the house. Has heard the deceased assign as a rea- 
son for Reclining to appear in Clough's cofkipany, that 
there were reports of his paying att^tioa to her wheji 
he knew that there was nothiog serious between them. 

Captain Richard Shippen testified that Clough was 
employed as a superintendant of mason work on the 
Camden and Amboy railroad in April, 1831, in which 
service he continued until December, 1832. Hi# 
general deportment was mild and moderate, — but 
have seen him two or three times much excited. 
Witness had a very high opinion of him the first year, 
but afterwaids he did not maintain hie character^ 
He deceived witness grossly andlforfeiled his word of 
honor — reported him to superintendant general, &c. 
Witness was detailing particular instances of fraud 
committed by the prisoner, but was interrupted by* 
the court, such testimony being deemed inadmissible. 

Edward Martin^ (one of Mrs. Longstreth's board- 
ers,) had a conversation with the prisoner £^b<mt the 
last of Marcbi respecting a watch — told witness h« 
had sold Mrs. Hamilton a watch — that a watch-ma- 
ker in Philadelphia, Banned Farr, had allowed him a 
certain amount on a watch, id part pay of a watch 
he then held in his hand, which witness had seen 
him wear :-rr-that he had paid forty dollars for that 
which he sold to Mrs. Hamilton, and that the one he 
theo had cost him sixty-five dollars. 
■' On* his cross-examination he stated that after 
Clough's return fiom New-York, Mr«. tt. and witness 
had remarked at breakfast a change in . hfs appear^ 
ance — she saying he was tanned — witness said that 
he looked as if he had been on a spree. The general 
chacacter of the intercourse between Mrs. H. and 
Clough was precisely the same as with the other 
boarders. Never observed in the behavior of Mrs. 
H. any thing of a uiore marked kind than occurre(| 
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with the others* Clough stated to witness ihat. he* 
had sold his watch to Mrs. Hamilton. . ■ 

John Hopkins was,acquainted with Joel Cloughrin 
1826 ; he was then a journeyman atone masoci ontke 
Farmington Canal. His general character there was 
nnfavoiable. 

Arthur Stewart has known Clough two years at 
Bordentown. Witness asked Mrs. Hamilton what 
watch that was which she took from her bosom to 
regulate. She replied that Mr. Clough had taken 
her silver watch to the city, and exchanged it for the 
one she then hAd. Witness observed no acts of kind- 
ness from her towards Clough, butrather of aversion. 
She preferried walking with others, but Clough was 
always uneasy unftl he got by her side. Witness 
related an incident that occuned in the summer, 
when a ride was proposed. Mis.. H. had agreed tq 
be of the party until she found tha,t Clough was to 
be one'of them, when she refused to go. ' Clough 
then said he would not go—^he then consented. He, 
however, did go, and she did not appear to enjoy her- 
■aeif . much in the ride. . . 

Lee WeUs'-rWho had been a boarder at Mrs. Long- 
streth's'testified that he had«a private interview with 
Mr. Clough early in 1632, at his request; the amount 
of that conversation was to know witness's intentions 
in regard to Mrs. Hamilton. Witness told him he 
must first know his right to inquire. Clough insisted 
in knowing how far witness had proceeded with her, 
and whether there had been any engagement between 
them. Witness answered him there had not ; but he 
became very angry and said — " Wells, you must dis- 
continue' your attentions to Mrs. Hamilton or else 
you or I must die.^ ' . 

On his cross-examination, he said that Clough 
asked him whether he entertained honorable inlen^-' 
tions towards Mrs. H. and witness told him he. did. 
Had frequently observed that Ciough's attentions to 
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Mrs. H. wete more than to any other person ; at jfirst 
they Appeared not to be agreeable to Mrs. Hamilton. 
At times she appeared to be more fri^e and conversant 
with him than previously, but not more than what 
Was due to a boarder and friend. Does not recollect 
that witness ever complained to Mrs. H. of her pre- 
ference for Mr. Clough. Did not consider him a 
successful rival. Attentions of witness to Mrs. H. 
ceased when he left Bordentown in April, 1832. 
May have asked Mrs. H. whether she preferred 
Clough to him. Had often spoken to the prisoner le- 
speding his claims on Mrs. H., and had advised him 
to discontinue his attentions. When witness asked 
Mrs. H. if she preferied Clough, she said — "Mr. 
Wells, you ought not to ask that question — -you know 
better yourself." Had frequent conversations with 
her on the subject ; atone time she requested witnefB 
to tell Mr. C. to discontinue his attentions^ as they 
were disagreeable to her. Witness did so — Clough 
anfewered — " Time will decidc^that." 

Jermiah Hobnes^ had known Clough at Easton, 
and had worked for him near Bordentown ; but the 
further part of his testimony, which related to the 
declaration of the prisoner as to his willingness to 
ebed blood was excluded by the court. 

The counsel for the prisoner then read certificates 
of his gippointment as Superintendent of an acque- 
duct on the Farmington Canal, and another paper of 
similar purport to infer the prisoner's good standing. 

The testimony on both sides having been closed, 
authorities were read by the opposite counsel, princi- 
pally with reference to the subject of insanity. The 
attempt to prove which was an utter failure; and it is 
very obvious, that ever since the repulses he received 
in Februstfy and March, he has been nurturing a spirit 
of revenge. That he was ready for a deed of despe- 
ration, is mkiiifest from his threat to Mr. Wells; — . 
and it is obvious that he called the unfortunate victim 
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to his room with a detmninatioa either to exact and 
obtain a promise of marriage from her, or to execute 
his horrible veogeance. His haggard looks, after 
his return from New-Yoik to Bordentown, are indica- 
tions of the effect which the pre-determined and set- 
tled purpose of Im soul had wrought upon his eoup- 
tenance. A more savage and brutal act was perhaps 
never perpetrated. 

We had heretofore Imagined, that the unfortunate 
female had perhaps acted the coquette, and driven 
him to madness ; but the reverse appears to have 
been the fact from the whole current of the testimony ; 
and his infamous attempt to defame her character 
after he had taken her life, as disclosed by the testi- 
mony of M'Knight on Tuesday morning, is proof of 
the heartless atrocity of his guilt. So far from being 
true, not a blot or a stain could be affixed to her char- 
acter. " Her reputation says a cotemporary, adorned 
by every virtue that eajri dignify and beautify her sex 
was most triumphantly sustained ; and she was 
proved to have been chaste, beautiful^ urbetne and 
lovely, and as pure as the unclouded sky. During 
the recital of the tragic story of her death, many a 
aoanly cheek was bathed with tears, and the affect- 
ing relation of it by her mother was almost over- 
whelming/* 

CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

Oentlemeny — ^After a severe, close, and painfid in- 
vestigation of this cause, for several days, we have 
reached that point where the labors and responsibili- 
ties of counsel have terminated, and where It becomes 
my duty to explain to you the rules and principles of 
the law, so far as. the guilt or innocence of the pri- 
soner is connected with, or, dependant upon these 
rules and principles. 

Soon the fate of the prisoner will be committed to 
your hands : and upon your verdict hangs the issue 
of life or death, his mortal, and so 6ir as human ac-» 
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tions can influence our future condition, it may be, 
his immortal and eternal destinies are to be irrevoca- 
bly fixed by your decision. Not, gentlemen, that 
either you or the court have any power, except incident 
talljfy over the life or death pf the priiSoner. You and 
we a|^ delegated TWth no such autii(^ity. We have 
b©en selected to perform another and a specific, though 
I admit a solemn duty, namely: to ascertain the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner : and there our du- 
ties and our power terminates, so far as we are re- 
sponsible. The law makes no appeal to our judg- 
ment, on the expediency of the punishment it annexes 
to crime ; nor to our religious views or feelings, on 
the moral fitness or legality of that punishment. 
What follows our decision, whether he is innocent or 
guilty, is the act and judgment of the law, and not 
ours. 

The privations and confinement you have so long 
and so patiently endured--^the fixed and untiring at- 
tention you have paid to the eiadence and the argu-^ 
ments of counsel, are, I am sure, a sufiicient pledge 
to the country and to the prisoner, that your verdict,, 
whatever it mlay be, will bfe the result of your cool 
and deliberate judgments — the honest convictions of 
your minds : the true answer of your consciences in 
the sight of God, and not the expression of prejudice 
or excitement, on the one hand, pr of the unrestrained 
and controling influence of sympathy and compas- 
sion on the other. 

There is danger, gentlemen, that the claims of 
justice may be overlooked and left to sufier, amidst 
the conflict of contending passions, alike honorable to 
our natures, and yet alike dangerous to our reason. 
The cry of murder — the death struggles of the ex- 
piring victim — the leekiag dirk, and the garments 
rolled in blood, are well calculated to rouse our feel- 
ings aod fill our souk with a holy indignation against 
the perpetrator. Instinctively, almost, we wish to 
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see th^ glittering swoid of justice strike the avengingf 
blow, and vindicate her cause. 'Tis right we thus 
should feel, and men we should not be, if we coidd 
look, unmoved, on crime like that with which the 
prisoner stands charged. But we fuust guard against 
these emotions when we enter the sanctuary of jus- 
tice, whether in character of judges or jurors. We 
aie not, indeed, to banish them fiom our bosoms ; but 
we must take care we do not transfer our righteous 
indignation of the crime to the accused, and thus 
deny him the benefit of our sober reason and our 
powers of discrimination. 

£o, on the other hand, sympathy for the accused — 
tender and compassionate feelings towards a wretched, 
perhaps an innocent, or at least unfortunate man, 
fltandfng in the attitude oi the prisoner at the bar^ is 
a laudable, nay, an honorable attribute of our nature. 
Sut here again we must take care that we do not 
suffer our humanity to degenerate int6 weakness, and 
deny to justice and*lhe majesty of the laws their 
just claims. 

If, however, gentlemen, you err at all, let it, I pray 
you, be under the influence 6f the latter feelings; 
for it is the benignant spirit, as well as the language 
of our law, that many guilty had better escape than 
one innocent man be punished. 

The prisoner stands before you charged with the 
crime of murder — murder committed on the person 
of Mrs. Mary W. Hamilton. 

The crime of murder is committed, when a rea- 
sonable being kills with malice aforethought another 
reasonable being, in the peace of God and of the State. 
Your inquiries, therefore, will be in the order and as 
follows: 

1. Was Mary Hamilton killed] 

2. Was it done by the prisoner ? 

3. Was it dl)ne with malice afotethought ? 
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TPhe two first interrogatives intolve nothing but 
pure and unmixed matters of fact, and to them the 
jury must respond ; and thatanswer must, unhappily, 
in this- case, be in the affirmative. Mrs. Hamilton 
was killed, and she was killed by the hand of the 
prisonei. I would gentlemen, thai you and me had 
room to doubt on this point. But we have all had 
exhibited to our view and to our ears, but too certain 
and too painful evidence of the fact. She was killed 
on the sixth day of April last, in the house of her 
mother, by the hands ol the prisoner. It is not de- 
nied by him or his counsel. ^ 

Nothing then remains to be answered but the third 
interrogatory — "Did he do it, with malice afore- 
thought 3" Upon your answer to this question must 
depend the fate of the prisoner; and God grant, that 
I may be enabled rightly to understand and so to 
explain the law to you> that is involved in or connec- 
ted with this question, that I may not be instrumen- 
tal in doing injustice to the prisoner. 

What then is meant by " malice aforethought T* 
It is a wicked and unlawful design or intention to do 
a wrong or injury to another ; and whether that de- 
sign or intention has its origin in a spirit of hatred 
and revenge to the person or in the gratification of 
any other passion of the human mind, it is " malice 
aforethought." Nor is it necessary that it should 
have been a previous, deliberate and fixed purpose, 
to do the act ; for malice is sometimes express or 
positively proved ; and sometimes implied — ^that is, 
inferred or deduced from the circumstances attending 
the transaction. Malice is express, where a previous 
and deadly quarrel existed, and hatred ensued be- 
tween the parties ; or, where threats were made, pre*- 
vioiis arrangements concerted, or the deceased way.^ 
laid. In the absence of such proof, it may be iAn- 
plied, from a variety of circumstances, ai^d even from 
the deadly nature of the w^eapon made use of: and 
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suoh was the instrument in this case. But th«n, the 
very fact, that malice aforethought must exist to con- 
stitute the crime, implies that the perpetrator must 
be a moral agent— a reasonable and accountable 
beiog.* 

Here probably lie the hopes of the prisoner and his 
counsel ; and whether he was or was not such a 
moral agent, and such an accountable being, at the 
conception and execution of this dreadful tragedy, is 
for you to determine. 

It would seem indeed, as if none but -a madman 
could have perpetrated such a deed as we have here 
exhibited in evidence. Who, we are ready ta exclaim, 
but a maniac, an insane and deranged man, could 
have imbued his hands in the blood of such a victim; 
— could have plunged the dagger into the bosom of 
virtue, the breast of love itself, and let out the life 
streams of her in whose life and happiness his owii 
was bound up i« unconquerable aflection 1 It is al-i 
most incredible. — Gentlemen it "is strong evidence of 
insanity. It is entitled to your consideration — let it 
• have its weight ; but it is my duty \o add, it is not 
conclusive evidence of that sort of insanity which 
exculpates from accountability aqd guilt. Phrenzy 
and passion are nearly allied id— nay, they are a par- 
tial insanity ; but it is sometimes such an insanity as 
increases rather than diminishes moral turpitude — as 
proves its existence rather than its absence. Such, 
unhappilyj is the depravity of human nature,, that 
disappointed love, as well as disappointed avarice, or 
ambition sometimes urges on its victim to crimes of 
deepeirt die, to murder, and even to suicide itself. 
But such aberration may be only the actings out of 
a selfish, depraved, and wicked heart ; the gratifica- 
tion of a malignant and vindictive spirit, that has 
not moral courage or virtuous sensibility enough to 
survive or overcome a defeat, or the humiliatiag re- 
fusal of profiered love ; it may be malice, in its deep* 
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est, darkest colors, and its most resentful, malignant,, 
and deadliest form. Such is the strange and myste* 
rious composition of our nature ; so closely allied 
are oiir virtues and our vices ; so easily does the for- 
mer degenerate into the latter, or the l.atter assimilate 
themselves to, and assume the garb of the former, it 
is ofben difficult to determine where the one termi- 
nates, or the other commences. Such is the passion 
of love ; it may be pure and virtuous, chaste in its 
conception, holy in its motives, honorable and disin- 
terested in its object; it may seek exclusively and 
supremely the happiness of the person on whom it is 
fixed, regardless, in a measure, of its own welfare, 
except so far as it stands connected with the welfare 
of that person ; it is then a noble and ennobling pas- 
sion. But it is sometimes a vicious love ; it is rather 
the burning lust of unhallowed and undisciplined 
passions, than the ardent flame of viituous and sen- 
timental affection ; and when such is its character, it 
is not surprising, if uniequited and ungratified, it . 
should turn to hatred and seek revenge. 

I do not mean to intimate that such was the nature 
and character of the prisoner's attachment to the de- 
ceased. It may have been as pure and holy as ever 
glowed in the bosom of a mortal being. It may 
have burnt and blazed too strong for the physical 
powers of his mind to endure ; and the lamp of rea- 
son itself may have gone out, or but glimmered in its 
socket, under the influence of its all-absorbing power; 
and if by such, or any other cause, the prisonet*|i 
mind had become unsettled and deranged ;— if reason 
had been driven from its throne, he was a wretched, 
miserable, crazy man, but not a guilty one. And 
here, perhaps, I ought to be moie specific as to what 
amounts to, or constitutes such a derangement, as ex- 
culpates from the imputation of guilt, and saves from 
the infliction of punishment. 

26 
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It is a general rule, that all homicides— that i» 
every killing of a person, is piesumed to be malicious, 
and of course, murder, unless the contrary appears 
from circumstances of alleviation, excuse, or justifi- 
cation — and that it is inqumbent on the prisoner, to 
make out such circumstances, to the satisfaction of 
the court and jury, unless they sufficiently appear 
from the evidence and case made out on the part of 
the piosecution — or perhaps at most it is necessary 
for the state to show a homicide committed by defen- 
dant prima facte^ clear of any alleviating, excusing 
or justifying cause. 

In the case now^efore the court, as I have already 
remarked, the homicide is proved, and if not confes- 
sed, is not denied. The prisoner then is obnoxious 
tp the charge, and liable to the dreadful consequences 
of murder, unless he can alleviate, excuse, or justify 
bis conduct. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into a specifica- 
tion of what constitutes an alleviation, excuse, or 
justification. The defendant has not attempted to 
alleviate, or« to justify — but his defince is bottomed 
on a fact, which, if* true, is an excuse. That fact is 
a state of mental alienation ; and if suph alienation 
did exist, it is an excuse. It does rescue him from 
the charge of the crime, and shield him against the 
punishment due to guilt. 

But then it must be satisfactorily shown to the jury, 
that he was in that unhappy and miserable condition; 
and at this point the difficulty meets us and presents 
two questions. 

1st. What state, or degree of alienation of mind, 
constitutes an excusing insanity ? and 

2dly. Did such an, insanity exist ^ 
< The first it is my duty to ascertain and declare ; 
the second, it is your province to determine. 

In ascertaining what degree of insanity will ex- 
cuse, we may derive some assistance from the reason 
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of the thing; from analogy to other cases, and from 
settled rules. Reason and good sense teaches ns at 
once, that it is not every weakness, in^perfection or 
fallaty of the human mind, that puts an end to our 
. free moral agency and exonerates us from accounta- 
bility; for in the true philosophy of tnind in reference 
to moral actions, every departure from truth and virtue^ 
is but an act of insanity ; the manifestation of a dis- 
ordered mind as well as a depraved heart. 

In the case of children of tender years, of nine and 
ten years of age, who have been indicted, convicted, 
and executed for crime, the inquiry has not been, 
whether by premature maturity of intellect, they were 
capable of understanding and judging correctly, of the 
moral law, in all its bearings and relations upon them- 
selves and others, but whether they had intelligence 
enough to know right from wrong, good from evil, or 
whether they were committing a crime for which they 
deserved, or were liable to punishment. But without 
pursuing these remarks any farther, it is enough for 
me to say, that the ablest and most humane judges 
that ever adorned the judgment seat, have repeatedly 
decided, that it is not necessary to render an act crimi- 
nal and the perpetrator punishable, that every spark of 
reason should be extinct; that though it may glimmer 
in its socket, and give but an unsteady and doubtful 
light; yet if enough remains to shew it was suscepti- 
ble of feeUng its legal and moral obligation, though 
not sufficiently strong and steady to discover them in 
all their bearings and obUgations, yet he is responsible 
and punishable. But if there is an absence and des- 
truction of the reasoning powers, a dark chaos of the 
mind ; incapable of feeHng the restraints of law, or of 
discriminating between right and wrong ; or fitful and 
illusory phantoms of the brain, that presents things in 
a false light, or impose upon the disordered intellect as 
realities, what has no existence in nature ; such a ; 
mind, thus in ruins, has ceased to be accountable for 
its acts. 
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I do not mean to say that there must be a total and 
absolute extinction of the lights of reason. If the 
prevailing character of the mind is insane ; if only now 
and then it is pierced by a lucid ray ; but if its general 
character is disordered and chaotic, it would be dan- 
gerous if not cruel, to convict and puiHsh for a crime 
an individual thus already miserable and pitiable. 

With these remarks on the extent and degreejof de- 
rangement necessary to exculpate a defendant ; and 
referring you to the cases that have been read and com- 
mented on by counsel, I dismiss this branch of the sub- 
ject. 

With this explanation, your next inquiry will be — 
did such a state of mind exist 1 

In these investigatior^ we can derive, after all^ but 
little practical benefit from the learned and scientific 
works on medical jurisprudence. We know, for in- 
stance, that intemperance sometimes produces insanity, 
and insanity sometimes shows itself by intemperance. 
But the difficulty is to tell, which is the cause, and 
which is the effect, and in this case— whether a disor- 
dered intellect led him into the excesses he committed 
on board of the steamboat and in the city of New- York, 
or whether those excesses were characteristic of the 
real moral feelings^ that led him to the commission of 
this horrid deed, is a question that the casuistry of doc- 
tors can afford us but little help in solving. 

After all, in their own language, it must depend 
npon the circumstances of the case. 

It may be, gentlemen, you will find evidence enough 
of such an aUenation of mind as I have described, and 
Grod grant that you may ; for we would rather, infi- 
nitely rather, find him a maniac, than a murderer. 

And here you will refer yourselves to the /evidence. 
You will remember, and try to account for his altered 
looks, and the absence of his wonted cheerfulness^ 
after his return from New-York. He had left, it was 
thought, perhaps hoped, at least by the mother never 
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to return. But he came back. He came back pale 
and dull. Was it the paleness and dullness of a dis- 
eased body ; a distracted and deranged mind 1 Was 
it the sad effects of his recent debauch and dissipation 
in the city of New- York? If the latter, was that de- 
bauch, that disgusting conduct related by his friend 
Wallace, the actings out of an insane mind ; or a de- 
praved heart. Was it the paleness of passion, the 
dull, gloomy and unsocial feelings of a heart bent on 
mischief? Had a fixed and settled purpose been 
formed in his bosom, to destroy the gain he could not 
make his own, or was he the unhappy victim of his 
ardent, but misplaced affection 1 

These, gentlemen, are questions to which you must 
respond ; and if any thing in the absence of full and 
satisfactory evidence of insanity, can save the prisoner, 
it may be found in the burning eloquence, and untiring 
eflforts, the soul-stirring appeals of his able and distin- 
guished counsel ; they have done their duty ; and if 
the unhappy prisoner must pay to injured justice the 
fpffi^t of his life, his blood will not b^ found on any 
j^rt of their professional garments. 

And now let me beseech you, gentlemen, that no- 
thing I have said be understood by you as intimating 9Xk 
opinion unfevorable to the prisoner. I have not inten- 
ded, in reference to the gteat and material facts in. the 
case, to express any opinion either for or against him. 
My object has been, however unsuccessful the effort, so 
to conduct this trial, that if the prisoner is acquitted, 
public justice shall be satisfied — ^if condenmed, he may 
die in peace with me, and have no occasion to occupy 
his la^t lingering reflections with the thought that the 
court had done him injustice. That such has been my 
object, I think I can confidently, but reverently, appeal 
to the searpher of hearts. 

To his guidance and direction, gentlemen, I fervently 
commend you. 60 to your chamber, and there in the 
fear of God, and as you expect to answer for the trans* 

26* 
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actions of tins day, at His bar, dkroharge your duty to 
the country, and to the prisoner ; and may the Spirit of 
unerring wisdom, the God of mercy and trtith, preside 
over your deliberations, and conduct you to such re- 
sults, that neither Justice nor Mercy shall have occa- 
skm to mourn or be offended. 

Under the influence of' this charge the jury retired, 
and after an absence of about two hours, returned into 
court, with a verdict of guiltt, in the nianner and 
ferm set forth in the indictment. While delivering this 
verdict, several of the jury were dissolved in tears, and 
appeared to feel the effect of the high and solemn re- 
sponsibility that they had discharged. The prisoner, 
on hearing his sentence, became nmch overcome by 
his emotions and feelings, and almost sunk under the 
contemplation of his condition. Mr. Brown one of his 
counsel, then rose, and gave notice of his intention to 
move for an arrest of judgment, founded on some sup- 
posed defects in the indictment, on which he wished a 
short time to bestow a critical examination, and for 
this purpose the prisoner was remianded, and the court 
adjourned to five o'clock. Mr. Brown having signified 
his intention of communicating in writing with the 
court on the subject of his motion for arrest of judg* 
ment, and when the court re-assembled at the hour of 
five, information having been received from the learned 
gentleman, that he did not consider such motion sus- 
tainable, the Court bad the prisoner placed at the bar, 
and a dead solemnity reigned through the ranks of the 
vast multitude assembled. The Attorney-Greneral, J. 
M, White, Esq. then rose and moved that sentence of 
death be pronounced upon the prisoner at the bar. His 
Honor the Chief Justice then ordered the prisoner to 
rise, and addressed him in the most solemn and affect- 
ing manner for more than twenty minutes ^n the sub- 
ject of his guilty and awful condition, stating the enor- 
ttiity of his crime, the retributive justice it subjected 
him4o, and the punishment he must inevitaWy receive; 
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and admonished him in the inost pathetic strains to 
prepare for death, which he would so «oon be called 
upon to encounter, and tirged him by all the obliga- 
tions of religion, by a regard for his own souPs salva- 
tion, to prepare himself for the awful reahties of eter- 
nity. During the delivery of these eloquent and pa- 
thetic remarks and admonitions, the Chief Justice was 
frequently interrupted by his tears, and the contagion 
of symipathetic feeling extended throughout the assem- 
blyy of which, the prisoner, absorbed apparency in his 
ow^ secret thoughts, only partially partook, but which 
swelled many male and female bosoms with sighs, and 
flooded many eyes with tears. 

The Chief Justice then called upon the prisoher to 
know if he had any thing to say, why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced against him. 
CLoUGHsaid^ — 

" I have," — and with uplifted hands he declared in 
the presence of the evei'Uving God — " I am innocent.** 
There was an attachment between Mrs. Hamilton and 
myself, and we were at one time engaged. — She broke 
it off. I settled up my business, at her request, and 
left the place. There has been much said here about 
my character. — ^The most desperate part of which is 
the occurrence in New-York. With regard to Mrs. 
Hamilton*s character I have nothing to say. She was 
a virtuous and honorable woman, and I loved her. If 
there is virtue in the CathoUc religion I am prepared. 
I hope Almighty God will have mercy on her soul. I 
fear she died unprepared. When I left New-York my 
mind was greatly depressed. I threatened to take my 
own life, and she was aware of it. I went to bed that 
morning and made up my mind to take my life and 
sunk into a swoon, as near as I recollect. In thisr situ- 
ation Mrs. Hamilton came to my room. I did not call 
her. She shut the door. I layed on my bed, with my 
face toward the wall. She said " Clough, what is die 
matter." ! said I felt very bad, and wished her to give 
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me some laudanum. She asked me how much % I 
said, what you please. She gave me some, and said 
I must get up. (There was a noise in the entry.) I 
said, if you have any thing to say to me, say it quickly. 
I put my hand in my pocket to get out my key to give 
her — I wished her to possess all that I had. She went 
out. I went to the door and saw Jane or some one iu 
the entry. I pushed too the door. She peeped through. 
I was in the act of taking my own life. I had the dirk 
in my pocket. She came in. I closed the door. I 
told her I should take my life, and she interfered and 
put her hand on my shoulder. I told her to go out. I 
reflected a moment and after striking her one blow^ 
why did I strike her eleven % Why did I not strike my 
own heart? I was very weak, and the dirk dropped 
out of my hand, and I could scarcely get to my bed. 
I was on the point of taking my own life. If she had 
stayed out of my room, sh^ would have lived and / 
should have been in my grave. I feel that I am eut 
tirely innocent of her blood, for I dont recollect what I 
did. I was lost at the time. I settled up my busii^e^i^ 
ftfter our engagement was broken off, and went to New- 
York and Albany and returned. I was not myself, and 
was on the eve of taking my own life. I never called 
her to myr^pom. She came in voluntarily. (Here 
the court proceeded, and as the Chief Justice was 
about to pronounce the sentence, he requested him to 
forbear, and said) if nfty death is required, I am willing 
to spiflfer. (Here the court proceeded, and he again ol> 
served) it is not for myself. I do not fear death — I 
have already suffered death. The Honorable Jury 
have npt been suffiQiently enlightened on the subject. 
There are maiiy things yet wrapped in darkness, I 
knew nothing of Mrs. Hamilton's coming to my room. 
There are things stated with regard to my character, 
while in Connecticut, which I feel it my duty to cop- 
tradict. I was appointed on recommendatioii of Mr 
Mallary, of New-^York, superintendent on th^ Farl 
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mng^on acqueduct, where Hopkins was empbyed as 
engineer. I considered myself master of my trade ; 
and I soon discovered that he was incompetent to take 
charge of a work of that magnitude. Under my in- 
fluence, after a violent personal quarrel, he was re- 
moved from that part of the line, and always enter- 
tained animosity towards me, and thought when he saw 
me confined in this box, it was a proper time to shew 
his hatred and malignity. I feel that I am not guilty. 
I do not fear death, but fear that I am not prepared. 
(Here the court proceeded, and pronounced the judg- 
ment of the law.) 

SENTENCE. 

Joel Chugh — ^After as full, fair and deliberate a trial 
as I have ever witnessed in the experience of thirty 
years practice at the bar — ^you have been convicted of 
the murder of Mrs. Mary W. Hamilton. In tlie history 
of this trial you have had the benefits of able and dis- 
tinguished counsel, and if you had been their brother 
instead of their client, the tender ties of such a con- 
nexion could not have added to the untiring' zeal, the 
laborious and honorable efforts, the exertion of profes- 
monal talents, the thrilling and soul-subduing eloquence 
with which you have been defended. The jury were 
literally of your own selection, you was itot captious 
and troublesome in making that selection, but you did 
it with prudence and discretion, and not a juror was 
elected but in accordance with your own feeling. 
The counsel for the State conducted the cause with 
benignity and mercy, — ^but with tho8^ talents for which 
they are distinguished, and that firmness for which as 
men of virtue wad of honor they dare not rdax. Your 
triers, the jurors, have in the most patient and enduring 
manner submitted to almost unexampled privations 
and confinement for the period of nearly eight days, 
until some or one of them at least almost sunk under 
the pressure of his confinement and his feelings, and 
by tneir fixed, solemn ^nd . patient attention to every 
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worf tni suggestion must have given you the Si&sn^ 
ranee that they desired not your bloody but most ar^ 
dently and fervently desired to find you innocent, if 
that innocence could be found even in the negative 
virtue of a ruined and distracted mind ; and as to the 
Court, it may not become me to speak— but I think in 
view of that bar, before which y*ou must shortly appear; 
I can say for my brethren and myself, that we have en^ 
deavored so to regulate and control the trial, as to se- 
cure to you all the advantages that the fair and impar* 
tial administration of justice can extend to the de^ 
ceased. 

The final and the fatal result has been recorded, and 
that record speaks while mind and memoiy and judi- 
cial record last, and will continue to speak you GUIL^ 
TY, GUILTY, GUILTY— of the murder of Mary W. 
HamfltoD, in manner and form as you stood charged by 
the Grand Jury of the county. 
' And who was Mary W. Hamilton? Was she your 
enemy 1 Had she done you wrong? Was it her crime 
that beauty had«pread her charms and smiled forth iti 
all the toiFeliness of virtue, in every feature of her 
countenance, iii the delicacy and elegance of her form, 
in the chaste and winning manners of her life? And 
was it because you could ,not make such a prizes 
your own, that you restdved in the madness of your 
heart, sbe should never five to 1>less another man and 
make him happy — as she had made the former and la- 
mented husband of her first and earliest love? But I 
press the mquiry ^o further. You say you loved hei^^ 
and yet mysterious love — you seized the' unsuspecting 
moment of her kind attentions, when' sickness feigned^ 
or real, we fear the former, drew her, at your own re- 
quest, — with kind attentions to your chMuber to ad- 
minister to your comfort, you seized 'that moment to 
plant &e fttal dajbger in her bosom — ^perpetrated the 
horrid deed— She lived to say — " Oh mother, mother, 
I screamed, screamiQ0,— you did not come, and Clough 
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has killed me because I would not marry bim. I could 
not mother-^I qould nQt, you know, — I must die, I 
must die ?" But I forbear— I desire not to extract the 
daggeir from her bosom and plant it in your own. . I 
know your blood will not atone for hers. — Jut I have 
said ibis much, that you may see apd feel we have a 
just abhorrence of your crime, and to banish from your 
bosom all hope of a favprable interference by the Courts 
with that department of the government, in which 
klcNiged the pardoning power. Bamsh tWn, we in- 
treat you, from your mind every hope and expectation ; 
put out at once the faintest ray of hope that may pene* 
ti:at^ into the darkest recesses of your tsell, and prepare 
to meet yoiur Qod ! The blood you shed was preciouQ 
blood, but infinitely, infinitely more precious is thai 
blood which was shed on Calvary : and on that and 
tjbat alone we comm^d you to look for pardon and 
eternal life. 

It remains only for usHo pronounce the Hei^^ce of 
the law ; and it is considered and adjudged that you bQ 
tidcen from hence to the prison of thiil county from 
whence you came, and there be kept in close and se- 
cure custody untO Friday the 26th day of July next, 
and *that between the hours of deven o^dock in the 
morning and three o'clock in the afternoon, you be taken 
to the place of public execution and there be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead, and may the Almighty God 
have mercy on your soul. 

The prisoner was then remanded, aft^ the prefer-*^ 
ment of a request, which was granted by the court, that 
Mr. Bartlett^ a student of theology at Princeton, and 
the companion of his boyhood, should be permitted to 
visit him, for the purpose of religious conversation and 
instruction, arid it possible to pour consolation into his 
agonizing bosonl. 






HENRY PHILLIPS. 

The following history of the life of Henry Phillips 19 
corroborated by other testimony than his own word, 
and is, in our opinion, accurate to the most minute 
particular* 

He was bom in Caermarthen, in Wales. His father 
was an ino-keeper. At nine years of age he went to 
sea, in a vessel which was captured by a French priva- 
teer, and carried intd Genoa, where he was kept in pri- 
son for some months. After his mfwter was exchan- 
ged our hero accompanied him to London, and atten- 
ded him in jail (where he Was confined for debt,) in the 
capacity 01 a servant, for three years. At the end of 
that time, Captain Long, for so was the gentleman 
termed, sailed again in the Golden Fleece, for Lisbon, 
and Phillipfe shipped with hira. After several voyages 
of little interest, Phillips sailed for Sierra Leone, where 
he became the servant of Colonel Maxwell, with whooi, 
at the end of two y^ars, he went to London ; and hav- 
ing received the legacy of a gentleman who had been 
his father's friend, took the name by which he afterward 
went,' viz. Henry Phillips. His proper family name 
was Davis. The property thus obtained was a com- 
petency to any man disposed to live on shore. 

He was, however, early and ever attached to t 
maritime life, and was soon floating on the ocean 
again. As to his character, he was remarkable among 
his ghipmates for his good nature and steady habits, 
and esteemed entirely worthy of trust by his officers. 

In October, eighteen hundred and sixteen, he came 
to Boston, and took lodgmgs in the Roebuck tavern, 
where the Franklin Hl>tel now stands ; and soon after 
shipped on board the tFnited States Revenue Cutter. 
When he came on shore, be spent the principal part of 
his time at the said Roebuck tavern. 
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On the evening of the first of December Phillips 
went to the Roebuck, where he found several foreign- 
ers, one of them na«aed Yautier, and another Gaspard 
Denegri, an Italian. A young man by the name of 
Foster was reading the Bible, and Denegri came b&> 
hind him and blew out the candle ; afid when it was 
re-lighted, again blew it out. On this, , Foster ex- 
claimed that it was very hard he could not be allowed 
to read Ihe Bible without having his light blown out, 
and Phillips offered to hold the candle, threatening to 
strike, or blow out the brains of any person who 
should repeat the provocation. He to6k the light, and 
it was again blown out ; and he again lighted it, and 
held it as before, till Foster had done reading. 

•Vautier th^n came in, and asked iPo^ter if he had 
• threatened to strike any one for blowing out a candle. 
Foster then replied that it was Phillips and i)ot he, whx> 
had so threatened. Vautier rejoined that he should 
think no more Of Denegri, or o£his cooduct,*. than 
of a child's, and asked Phillips if the offensive g^^rds 
Were his. Phillips answered, " yes ; and the man, that 
blows out the cundle PU blow out his brains." Vautiet 
pulled off his coat, and desired Phillips to do the same^ 
in order to fight. Denegri also proposed to fight, but 
Phillips i'efused, ai^d buttoned up his jacket. Vautier 
then thrust his fist in Phillip's face, who Would have 
fought, had not,Mrs. Foster, the mistress of the house, 
interfered, and took him out of the room. While Phil- 
lips was absent Denegri was very quarrelsome. When 
Phillips returned order was restored, and Vautier pro- 
posed to drink witk him. Phillips said he would drink 
a gallon with him, and, if he wanted it, give him 
another. They did not drink together, however, and 
shortly after the foreigBCTS alhwent away. 

In about half an hour Denegri came back. Some 
person present said that he bad a knife, and the sug- 
gestion created much uneasiness, the more that Dene- 
gri was an Italian, iixs. Foster turnad him out of the 
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bouse, and told him to go home, but he remained at the 
door. 

Shortly after, a young man named Kerr, would have 
left the house to go home, but was afraid of Denegri, 
who, he feared, was lurking about the house with in- 
tent to stab some one. Phillips, and another person 
named McCann, offered to go with apd protect him. 
Charles Rodgers went out at the same time. They 
armed themselves as they went, with diflFerent imple- 
ments. Phillips took a loggerhead which had been 
heated in the fire, and McGann took a rolling-pin. 
Rodgers went first, but the others overtook him before 
be got to the end of the back passage way. After they 
got into the street, (Ann Street) they saw Denegri 
come from the front and walk round to the back door, 
where he rapped ; and with the words " Holloa ship-' 
inat6," Phillips struck him with the loggerhead and 
brought him down. He struck one more blow after 
the Italian fell; and McCann, getting astrkte upon 
Denegri, beat him wi*h the rolling-pin. Rodgters catti^ 
up, and Phillips again struck the man on the thi^n. 
Phillips and McCann next irolled Denegri over two or 
three times, in search of a knife. They then carried 
him into the house, and set him in a dj^ir, but as he 
appeared to be fainting they laid him on a sofa. Phil- 
lips said, "I have found the knife, and have got it in my 
pocket." He had, in fact, taken the knife from Kerr, 
not from the Italian, but it is probable that in such a 
moment, he might have forgotten how he obtained it. 
Some of the company asked to see the weapcy), but he 
refused to show it. Being strongly persuaded, how- 
ever, he produced it, and it proved to be a small knife 
belonging to the house. He threw it on the table and 
went away, saying that if he should stay in the iouse 
any longer his life would be in danger. 

In addition to these particulars, it may not be impro- 
per to state, that there was no acquaintance between 
Phillips and Denegri, and that the previous quarrel was 
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rather between Yautier and our hero, than belyireen 
him and Denegri. It seems, too, that Phillips h^d re- 
ceived much and gross provocation from Vautier. 
When Phillips struck the fatal blow he held the logger- 
head with both hands, and smote with such force as to 
bend the iron. 

Phillips went imn^ediately on board the Revenue 
Cutter, but came op shore again in the course of the 
week for provisions. When Denegri died, which hap- 
pened in a few days, he was apprehended. 

For this homicide he wa3 arraigned, tried, found 
guilty and sentenced to die. When sentence was pro- 
nounced he shed tears, and gave many signs of agita- 
tion and grief. 

The account Phillips gave of the affair was this. 
He struck Denegri because he thought he was about 
to break into, the house, armed, with intent to hurti 
some of the inmates, who were women and young 
lads. He had no intention of killing Denegri^ and 
after he had struck, did not supppse him much hurt. 
He searched him for a knife, intending to show it to 
him in the morning, and " maka him ashamed of 
himself." 

In this declaration he persisted till bis death. He 
behaved with great propriety in prison, and at the 
place of execution, and died very generally pitied. 

He said, before his execution, that this was tl^e 
first time he had ever struck a man, intentionally, 
and that he had never been called to account for any 
misdemeanor before. He stated, too, that his father 
did not know in what part of the world he was, and 
anticipated his parent's grief at hearing of his un- 
timely and ignominious death, with the most lively 
emotion. > 

Twoydung men thus lost theif lives, one without 
gmng the slightest offence to any individual a| the 
time he met his fate. There seems to have ween 
some cowardice in the way ia which Phillips dis- 
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patched his vicfim. He and' his companions, four m 
ttUmiier, might without much danger have seized 
and seaiched one man^ even supposing him to have 
been aimed. If Phillips believed, as we see no rea- 
,son to doubt, that the foreigner carried a concealed 
weapon, there was no need to slay him barbarously^ 
with a bar of iron, to secure himself or others. He 
appears tohave seized the oppoituuily for destruction, 
not defence. He approached the Italian from behind, 
and without giving him a chance to fly or resist, gave 
him a deadly blow with all his strength, and, lest it 
should not have sufficed, repeated it. May his fate 
be a warning to deter others from using mortal wea- 
pons on slight provocation and with slight reason, for 
no man has a right to destroy the life di his fellow to 
secuie himself or others from possible dangers. — 
Nothing but the absolute and immediate necessity of 
self defence carl in any- wise j ustify such doings. 
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JAMES TEED AND DAVID DUNNING. 

These persons were executed for the murder of Ri- 
chard Jennings, a person about seventy years of age, 
who resided in Sugar Loafi a small village near Go- 
shen in Orange county, N. Y. Among his neighbors 
and acquaintances, bis character was considered far 
from being amiable: he was of a sour and morose tem- 
per, avaricious and niggardly, generally engaged in 
law suits, and on the whole was extremely troublesome 
and vexatious to the society in which he lived. ^ 

We should have spaffed his memory these recollec- 
tions, had they not been necessary to th& following 
narrative. That the reader may correctly understand 
the transaction, it will be proper to relate some of the 
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incidents that were intimately connected with, ^and 
were undoubtedly the cause of the fatal results fhat 
€nsued. 

Several years before, a Mr. Teed, since deceased, 
made his will, in which • he devised all his property, 
which was considerable, to his wife, who wasf a sist^ 
of Richard Jennings, during the continuance of her 
natural life; and to his son, James Teed, the reversion 
of fifty acres of land, bein^ p&rt of the estate, upon, the 
death of his mother. This will was considered, by 
those best acquainted with the family concerns, ex- 
tremely partial and unjust. The estate, during the life 
of the father, had been much encumbered with debts, 
which must eventually have reduced the family to po» 
verty had it not been for the enterprise and persevering 
industry of this son; but he, by his diligence and cjco- 
nomy, in a few years paid all the demands, and cleared 
the estate of emb^rassment. It was natural, therefore, 
for young Teed to cherish an idesf that the estate in 
justice belonged to hinl, for services actually perform- 
ed, in addition to his general right as the natural hcin 
After the death of the elder Mr. Teed, his widow and 
son continued for some time to reside, together in one 
house. Under these circumstances, and deprived df 
his paternal inheritance, James Teed entered into lifi 
under all the disadvantages attendant upon poverty* 

/ Yet not disheartened by his untoward condition, and 
desirous of obtaining a comfortable living, by industry, 
Jie engaged with zeal and earnestness in business; bujl; 
unfortunately undertaking more than he was able tp 
accomplish, with the means he possessed, he was in- 
volved in debts beyond his ability to pay, and in strug- 
gling to extricate himself from embarrassment he pre- 

* vailed on his mother to release to him her right in the 
fifty acre lot, that by possessing the same fre^ and clear 
of encumbrances he might be at liberty to borrow the 
money he needed upon a mortgage of the land. Jen- 
pingSj the brother, understanding what was proposed^ 

S17* 
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very ungenerously interfered, and prevailed oil Jbisr aish 
ter to Wi^thhold the release, and taking her honi£, she 
lived with him the remainder of her life, and before her 
death was induced to convey all her right to the estate 
to him. The effect of these unfriendly proceedings w«s 
highly injurious to Teed, who would probably soon 
have extricated himself from diffieulty, could he have 
obtained a small sum; but being unable to give ade- 
quate security, he wiais soon reduced to the greatest 
distress. Soon after, however, he coi^veyed^the J$nd . 
to David Conkling, whose sister he. had married, a&d 
by the pressure of his debts, was induced to leave the 
country, and was absent about two years. 

In the meantime Conkling recovered possesi|^ of 
the land by a suit at law. This was a mortifying stroki^ 
to Jennings, and excited all his virulent passions; he 
therefore commenced a suit against Conkling to reco-' 
ver back the premises. This action passed through 
the several stages*of legal proceedings, and was termi- 
nated in November, eighteen' hundred and eighteen, 
against Conkling; and Jennings would have had his 
writ of possession in January succeeding. 

Several years elapsed while these controversies 
were litigating at a great expense of time and money to 
the parties, and with no small irritation of their i^A* 
ings. Small beginnings are often followed by serious 
and most fatal consequences in the end. No doubt, - 
the contention -about a piece of land, which belonged 
to neither of the litigants, caused the violent death of 
one and the utter ruin of the other. 

While Jennings and Conlding were indulging their 
malignant passions in this contest, they were perpe- 
tually worrying each other in controversies of minor , 
importance, in the courts, and before justices of the 
peace. These vexatious proceedings, indicating a 
deep and settled hostility on the one side, produced no 
agreeable feelings on the other. SucK violent 4nd per- 
severing animosity wa» offensive to tSeir families and 
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neigkbors; and*in such contentious scenes wage engen* 
dared tho«« maligrtant passions which breast about 
the most atrocious crime that human depravity can 
sugipest A spirit- of litigation once excited in minds 
■^ ^previously disposed to contention seldom ceases but 
with the destruction of property, the depravation of 
moral principle, or the loss of life. When, a$ in the 
presenfinstance, that spirit exists among neighbors and • 
relatives, it is more unrelenting, persevering and des- 
tructive, tba» among strangers. This is proved by 
daily experience. 

After explaining the causes that led to the melan- 
choly restilt, we will give a concise detail of the trans- 
action itself, as related in court, aod shall then give 
the testimony in the words , of the several witnesses, 
premising a short account of the criminals, and the 
reasons they each had for engaging in the murder. 

David Conkling belonged to a respectable family, 
possessed a decent property, and before this event, sus- 
tained a good character. The great loss of property, 
and the irritation of his feelings, from his long contro- 
versy with Jennings, and ultimate disappointment, so 
enraged him that nothing but the life of his enemy could 
quiet his rtiind; but as either from cowardice or the re- 
mains of the moral sense, he recoiled at the thought of 
doir^ the deed himself; he resolved' to employ an as- 
sasdln. 

From what has been already said, the reasons vrttt 
pretty plainly appear which induced Teed to wish the 
death of Jennings, and to participate in the murder. 
He was a man of ambitious feelings, bad a good edu- 
cation, and more than ordinary talents. It was pecu- 
liarly mortifying to his pride and aspiring disposition, to 
be kept down by the hard hand of poverty, and com- 
pelled to drag out his existence on a level with the low- 
est grades in society; he had the most bitter antipathy 
against the man whom he considered as the wicked 
cause of his degradation. In endavoring to place 
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himselfii a more eligible sitaiation, be forgot his moral 
obMgatiffis, and while plotting tlbe d^^ of Jennings, 
procured his own. 

No reason can be given why Mra> Teed intermeddled 
in the business, but her connexion ^kh. her husband, 
her interest in his aflfairs, and the obligation she was 
under to follow his directions. All this, though it may 
palliate her crime in the view of the world, is by lio means 
a justification. 

No inducement transpired on the trialp sufficient to 
engage Dunning to assist ia the murder, but the pro- 
mise of Conkhng to pay him five hundred dollars, ;and 
the prospect that Jennings would reap the grain he had 
sown on the land the preceding season, while impro- 
ving the same under Conkling. These reasons were 
sufficient to engage an ignorant and passionate wretch 
to take away the life of a fellow being. 

Jack Hodges, the last of the conspirators, was ex- 
tremely ignorant, but possessed a strong mind, and a 
most tenacious memory. His moral conduct was in- 
general unexceptionable, excepting a habit of intempe- 
rance. It was owing to this failing that he was in- • 
duced to engage in the niurder. Conkling knew his 
foible, and that its indulgence made him a madman; 
the means to obtain his end were easily applied, an^ 
they produced the intended eflect. 

Jack having on the nineteenth of December concluded 
as already observed, to commit the murder, prepara- 
tions weije made at Conkhng's, who lived near Goshen, 
and five miles from Teed's, On Saturday, Conkling 
charged his gun with powder and shot in Jack's pre- 
sence, showing him how to load it in case it should be 
necessary;' and having given him all needful instruc- 
tion, told him to go to the house where Teed and Dun- 
ning lived, and they would assist him in killing Jen- 
nings. Jack accordingly lefl Conkling's when the 
sun was about an hour high, and arrived at Teed's in 
the evening, but to his great disappoiptipent learned 
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that he had gone to Nfew Yoyk. He immediately made 
his business knotirB to Dunning and Mrs. Tee^ wha 
freely conversed Withliim on the subject, the latter tel- 
ling him it was right Jo kill the old fellow, as he de- 
served to 'die for his conduct to them, and the latter 
suggested ways and means to carry their purpose into 
effect; one of which was to go to Jennings' house and 
shoot him through the window. To this Jack object- 
ed, as thereby they might injure some one they did not 
intend. Mrs. Teed treated Jack with whiskey as soofl 
as he came, and told him to take it as often as he want- 
ed,* for there was plenty of it in the jug, and it was got 
on purpose for him. 

It is necessary to mention here, that after Jennings 
had recovered judgnaent for the land, in November, 
there would he a month, or more, during which Conk- 
ling and his tenants Teed and Dunning, would conti- 
nue to occupy it, before Jennings could obtain his writ 
of possession in January. This inter\'al Conkling de- 
termined to improve in the best manner he could, for 
his own advantage; he therefore directed Teed and 
Dunning to cut, draw away, and sell as much timber as 
possible before they should be turned out. In conse- 
quence of this direction, great spoil was made of the 
wood in a grove on the premises. Jennings knew 
what was doing, and did all he could to prevent the 
waste of his property, but to little or no purpose. Ear- 
ly on the morning of Monday the twenty-first of De- 
cember he told his family he would go and see what 
was doing on the land, and walked away accordingly. 
In going to the wood lot, he had to p.ass the house of 
Teed and Dunning, and as he was going by, he was 
observed by Dunning, who went into Mrs. Teed's room 
where Jack was, and told him of it. He rose from the 
table where he was eating breakfast and took the gun 
from behind the door, while Mrs. Teed brought him the 

Eowder and shot, and gave him another dram. Jack 
esitated about going, and turning to Mrs. Teed, anx- 
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iously asked her if it was. necessary, to proceed in tbe 
business. She replied that it was tiipe the old savage 
was out of the world. Thus encouraged he walked 
away, taking a direction across the fields to the woods, 
while Dunning followed Jennings round the road; and 
when Jack came on the ground, he sstw Jennings and 
Dunning talking together. He went toward them, aii^ 
when within a short distance Jennings asked Jack if 
he had assisted in cutting the timber. He told him he 
bad, then turned his back towards them and cocked 
his piece. Dunning at the same time walked away 
from Jennings, who probably suspecting from these 
movements something of the truth, asked Jack if the 
gun was loaded. Jack said it was not, and instantly 
taking aim, fired at his head, at the distance often feet, 
and Jennings fell back on his seat. The shot took ef- 
fect on one side of the face, near the eye, and glancing, 
took oflf part of the ear. In the opinion of the surgeon, 
wha afterwards examined the body, the shot wound 
was not mortal. Jack, on seeing the condition that 
Jennings was in, and reflecting upon what he had done, 
was horror struck, and was about to go away, when 
Dunning ran to him, and seizing the gun, ^xdaimed, 
"D — n him, he is not dead yet; will you undertake a 
piece of business, and not finish it?" and going hastily 
to Jennings, struck him several times with the gun, 
till the stock was broken to pieces, and Jennings was 
quite dead. It appeared on examination that the skull 
was extensively fractured in the forehead, and that 
death was evidently the efiect of the blows. Dunning 
then collected the fragments of the gun, gave them to 
Jack, and they returned to the house by diflerent ways, 
as they came. Jack told Mrs. Teed that he had killed 
Jennings. She appeared pleased, and again treated 
him. He staid about the house that day, and at two 
in the morning returned to Conlding's, when t^ing 
what he had done, he gave him the remnants of the gun. 
The place where the murder was committed was 
an open field, in plain view of the foad and several 
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dwelling houses. Duqning's almost daily business 
was to draw wood from the same field, and within a 
few rods of the mangled body. It was owing to a 
singular practice of the deceased, that the body was 
not found till the twenty eighth of December, a week 
after the murder. He often left home upon some tri- 
fling affair that might be done in a short time, was 
absent several days, and gave no account of his busi- 
ness, or what detained him so long. The family, 
therefore, were not concerned at his absence till the 
last of the week, when they became uneasy, and in- 
quired at those places where they might expect to 
hear of him ; but as their inquiries were vain, the 
people of Warwick agreed to make a thorough search 
the next day. The people assembled accordingly at 
Sugar Loaf, and obtaining such information as the 
family and others could give, or was suggested by the 
circumst^mces of the, case, they took various direc- 
tions, and the body was soon found in the condition 
thai has been mentioned. A jury of inquest was 
held on the body, by John Curtice, one of the coro- 
ners of Wa^ick. A large number of witnesses weie 
examined by the jury, and upon due considieration of 
all the evidence before them gave a verdict, "That 
Richard Jennings was murdered by Jack Hodges, and 
that David Conkling and David Dunning were ac- 
cessaries." The two last were immediately commit- 
ted to prison, and soon after James Teed, and Han- 
nah Teed his wife, followed them, but the last, in 
con^deration of her peculiar condition, was in a few 
days admitted to bail. 

Strenuous endeavors had been made by Conkling, 
immediately after the murder, to persuade Jack to go 
away, but he continued to loiter about, apparently 
unconcerned, till Saturday, when by the joint persua- 
sion of Conklia and Teed, he departed; but wns so 
dilatory in his movements, that though he left Go- 
1 shen at noon he did not reach Newburgh, a distance 
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of only twenty toiles, til sunset the next day. Pear* 
ing thftt Jack would not make his escape with suffi-> 
cient expedition, Teed went aftei him on Sunday, 
and overtook him before he reached Newburgh. They 
staid there that night, and Teed saw him on boaid 
the ferry boat before he returned. Jack purposed to 
go to New-York, and ship for sea as soon as possible, 
and to promote his views he had a letter of recom- 
mendation from Conkling to a friend of his ih New- 
York. Jack, therefore, after crossing the river, took 
the road over the Highlands towards that city, but 
after traveling a few miles, he heard of a sloop at 
Cold Spring Landing, opposite West Point, that was 
soon to sail for New-York ; he went thither, agreed 
for his passage on Tuesday, and arrived at New- York 
on Wednesday. 

In the-meantime vigorous measures were taken at 
Goshen and the vicinity, to 'find and apprehend Jack. 
Two parties went in pursuit of him on Tuesday. 
One of them went to Newburgh in his trgfeefc, crossed 
the river, fend traced him to Cold Spring Landings 
but finding he was gone to New- York, follow^ed wit^ 
uU possible expedition. Arriving thcie early on 
Thursday morning, they arrested him as he was 
coming out of the vessel on an errand fo¥ the captain. 
They first took him before the city police, and then 
fentered a vessel and sailed to Haverstfaw. Jack de^ 
nied any knowledge-of, or participation in the murder, 
but appeared greatly distressed. He -continued stea- 
dy in his denial, resisting the soli<;itation and advice 
of his attendants till the latter part of the ensuing 
night, when he made ff.f ull confession, and gav^* a 
mi nute relation of the whole transaction. This story, 
which we shall give at length in its place, he never 
varied from afterwards, but repeated it steadily|in 
all the Biibsequent Gonversationir and critical exami* 
nations in coiirt. At Havetstfaw a wagon was pro- 
H:uied and tke pridoaer was co»vey^d to Goshen^ 
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where he arrived on Saturday the second of Jantlary * 
eighteen hundred and nineteen. He was examined 
by five magistrates and committed to prison. 

Jack Hodges was a principal witness in all the 
trials. He told the story first to those who took him in 
New- York, afterwards repeated it to five magistrates 
in Goshen, who wrote it down, and testified on the 
stand in the several trials. The following state- 
ments are answers to questions put to him, which will 
account for the sentences being short and not con- 
nected. 

He said, " A year ago last harvest. Teed told me 
I was a fit person to destroy Jennings. Sometime 
last fall Conkling said, after Jennings had been with 
him, he wished he had killed him, and thrown him 
into the brook ; and the same evening Conkling re- 
quested me to kill him. During the Court last No- 
vember, Conkling and Teed both said they wanted 
Jennings murdered, and wished I would do it. Seve- 
ral times after Court they both spoke t<9 me, and told 
me not to let my mind fail me, for I should have 
spirits enough, that Teed and Dunning would assist 
me, and if I would go, he would divide a thousand 
dollars between Dunning and me. On the Thursday 
before the murder Conkling and Teed took me out 
under the hovel, and after an hour's conversation, I 
agreed to go to Teed*s oit Saturday and kill Jenning#. 
They promised to giv^ Dunning aA^ me one thousand 
dollars for doing it. On Saturday Conkling loaded 
the gun in the cellar kitchen, and showed me how to 
do it. When the sun was about an hour high, I went 
towards Teed's with, the g^n, and got there about 
eight o'clock. Teed wa» gone to New- York. I con- 
verged freely with Dunning and Mrs. Teed about the 
murder. They both approved of it, and Dunning 
said he would assist me. Mrs. Teed gate me whis- 
key, and told me to help myself when I wanted, out 
of a jug which she showed me, I eat in Mrs, Teed'j 
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room, though Dunning asked me several times to 
cat with him. The, next day Mrs. Teed went to 
meeting, and told me to make free use of the whis- 
key. Monday morning, when I was at breakfast and 
about half done. Dunning came in and told me that 
Jennings was going by. I rose from the table, iddt 
the gun, and asked Mrs. T^eed for the powder and 
ahot, and some whiskey, which she gave me. I w^ent 
out atid saw Diimling following nt a small distance. 
I went across lots by the still house. When I got to 
the wood lot Dunning and Jennings were talking to- 
gether and coming towards me. When they drew 
nigh Jennings asked me if I had assisted to cut his 
timber. I told him I had. Dunning walked away 
from Jennings. I then turned my back towards them, 
and cocked the gun. Jennings asked me if it w^as 
loaded. I told him it was not. I then levelled the 
gun and fired it at his head, and he fell back on his 
seat. Dunning then ran to me saying, " D— n him 
he is not dead yet — will you undertake a piece of 
business and not finish it *!" He then took the ^n 
and struck Jennings on the head several times, he 
groaning bitterly at every stroke. The gun stock 
broke to shivers by the blows, and he picked up the 
pieces and gave them to me. We then parted, and I 
went to the house as we came, I told Mrs. Teed 
what we had done ; she smiled and treated me. I 
staid about there all day, not choosing to be seen 
carrying a broken gun, and at two o'clock the next 
morning' left Teed's, arid came to Conkling's at day 
lighi^'lM^ put the pieces of the gun under my bed. 
Cohkling got up, and went down into the kitchen and 
asked me if I had done the business he sent me to do, 
and I told him I had. I then gave him the broken 
gun, the powder and shot, and began to tell him how 
we had killed Jennings, but he told me he did not 
wish to hear it, I laid down and slept part of that 
day, and the next mciming Conkling told me he was 
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afiaid the murder would be found out, add wished I 
would go away. Conkling frequently urged me to 
go away, till I did go on Saturday about noon. 
Conkling then gave me ten dollars, and a letter to 
Sllr. Adair, an acquaintance of his in New-York. I 
left my clothes, which Conkling said he would send 
to me at New-York, and went through Chester, and 
staid at Isaac Hallock's that night. I went on the 
next day, and just as I was entering Newburgh, Teed 
overtook me, riding on Conkling's mare. He re^* 
proved me for not going faster, and told me to keep 
fiight of him and come into the house where I should 
see him stop. I slept that night with a black family 
in the village, and saw Teed the next morning at the 
ferry stairs. He hurried me on board the boat, and 
told me he would see me in New- York. I crossed 
the river, and took the road over the High Lapds to 
New-Y«rk. At. Lobdell's tavern I heard of a wood 
sloop at Cold Spring Landing, about to aail to New» 
York. I went there, and the captain agreed to carry 
me for my work on board. We acriv^d at New- York 
on Wednesday, and when I was agoing into the city to 
buy some articles fdr the captain on Thursday, I wa^ 
arrested and brought back to Goshen. I denied at 
fiist,that I was concerned in the murder^ but before 
we left the vessel I ttold^all I knew about it.** 

Charles B. Durland said, "I was one that went in 
pursuit of^JTack. We heard of him at Newbuigb, 
where we staid on T'Uftsday night. The next morn- 
ing we crossed the river and took different routes, till 
we heard of him at Lobdell's tavern, and that he was 
gone to Cold Spring Landing. We went there, and 
finding the sloop had sailed^ proceeded with all speed 
to New- York, where we arrested him on Thursday 
and brought him to Goshen. In the relation he gave 
m on> board the sloop, his account of the affair, in 
everything material, is exactly the same as his testi- 
mony before the court.^ . 
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Joshua Terry said, " I keep a tavern in Newburgh, 
on the east side of the stieet, in a yellow house, and 
recollect that Teed and Jack were there at the time 
he mentions." \ 

Noble Howell said, " I found a gun lock, and some 
broken pieces of the stock near where the body was 
found." 

Samuel S. Seward said, " I am a surgeon and ex- 
amined the head on Tuesday, and judge that the 
wound on the side of the head was not mortal, but 
his skull was deeply fractured in the forehead, which 
could not be done without causing death." 

Samuel J. Wilkin said, "I have heard Jack's tes- 
timony in court, and find it comport very exactly with 
the statement on his examination." 

William M'Whorter said, ** Dunning told me he 
saw Jennings on Monday morning, and went with 
him as far as Knap's bars, on the way to where the 
murder was committed." 

A number of respectable witnesses testified that 
tbey had often heard the prisoner wish Jennings dead 
—and say that it woi^ld be no harm to kill him — they 
would as lief kill him as a squirrel — that they would 
give [various sums mentioned] to any one who would 
kill him, and other expressions of similar import. 

Jack Hodges was the most important witness on 
these trials ; his testimony was direct and positive, 
and went directly to the crimination of the other 
prisoners. He was critically and thoroughly ex- 
amined several times, and uniformly told a rational 
and consistent story. In one of the trials he was 
more than seven hours uninterruptedly under exami- 
nation^ when he was sifted and criticised with all the 
skill and dexterity of the counsel, and no essential 
deviation or inconsistency was detected in any part 
of his long and tedious statenient. His story was 
also confirmed in many important particulars ; as welL 
by the confessions of the prisoners, as <he testimony 
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of Other and unimpeachable witnesses. On the whole, 
there was such a frankness, and appearance of truth 
and candor, in his whole demeanor, that the court 
and the spectators generally were fully satisfied of the 
correctness of his story, and that implicit reliance 
might safely be placed thereon. Judge Van Ness 
told the convicts in his final address to them, " That 
they had been convicted on testimony satisfactory to 
his mind." 

On fhe twenty-third of February, a Special Court 
af Oyer and Terminer was held at Goshen, at which 
the following indictments were found. Against Jack 
Hodges, as a principal in the muider of Richard Jen-« 
nings ; against David Dunning, as principal, and ac- 
cessary, before and after the fact ; against Jamcte 
Teed, as an accessory, before and after the fact; 
against David Conkling, as an accessory, before and 
after the fact ; and against Hannah Teed, as an ac- 
cessory, before and after the fact. On which indict-* 
mehts, being arranged, they severally pleaded not 
guilty. 

They were then set to the bar severally to be tried. 
The trial of Jack Hodges took place on Friday the 
26th of February, and the jury after hearing the 
cause, retired, and in about an hour, returned into 
court with a verdict of guilty. 

On the same day commenced the trial of Janles 
Teed, which was continued from day to day until 
Thursday the fourth of March, when the cause waa 
given to the jury, who in fifteen minutes pronounced 
the prisoner guilty. 

The trial of David Conkling b^an*6n the same 
day, and was continued from day to day, until Mon- 
day the eighth of March, when the jury retired, and 
the next morning at the opening of the courtj deli- 
vered a verdict of guilty. 

On the 19th of March, Hannah Teed was brought 
into court, and upon motion of her counsel^ and leave 
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obtained, she retracted her plea of not guilty to the 
charge of being accessory after the fact, and plead 
guilty; the district attorney then entered a nolle prO' 
sequi upon the charge of being accessory before the 
fact. 

The trial of David Dunning then commenced, and 
was continued until the 10th of March, when he was 
pronounced guilty by the jury. 

On Thursday the 11th of March, the five convicts 
were brought into court to receive sentence. Han- 
nah Teed' was first called, to whom the court ob- 
ierved, that though strict law would infiict a much 
severer punishment for her ciime, yet as the purposes 
of justice would be as well answered, the court out 
of feelings of humanity, tenderness to her sex, and a 
regard to the delicacy of her situation, had conclu- 
ded to sentence her only to a nominal punishment, 
^hichwas "That she should be imprisoned in the 
county jail for one month.'' 

The other convicts were then called up, and Judge 
Van Ness after addressing them in a solemn and pa*- 
thetic manner, pronounced on them the sentence of 
the law, which Was "That they be taken from hence, 
to the place whence they came, and thence to the place 
of execution, on Friday the sixteenth day of April 
next, and there, between the hours of two and three> 
be hanged by the neck till they are dead.'' And 
that after the execution, " the body of Jack Hodges 
be delivered to the president of the Medical Society 
of Orange county for dissection." 

Previous to the day appointed for the execution of 
the murderers of Richard Jennings, two of the con- 
victs, David Conkling and Jack Hodges, had their 
sentence commuted, by the legislature, into confine- 
ment at hard labor in the state prison, the former for 
life, and the latter for twenty-one years. 

On the 16th day of April, eighteen hundred and 
nineteen, James Teed and Damd Dunning were exe- 
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cuted at Goshen, pursuant to their sentence, for the 
murder of Richard Jermmgs. The prisoners were ta- 
ken from the jail, and conducted to the place of exe- 
cution at twelve o'clock, under a strong guard of in- 
fantry and dragoons. Sheriff Burnet, after reading 
the death warrants of the four convicts, Conkling, 
Teed, Dunning, and Jack, and the leprieyes of Conk- 
ling and Jack, addressed the assembled multitude, in 
a most feeling and pathetic manner, in the following 
words. 

" It is more than thirty years since any persoa ia 
the county has suffered the last pain of the law for 
the crime of murder. 

I am now, however, called to the performance of a 
necessary, but painful duty, appertaining to my office: 
I hope I shall discharge it with the feelings that be- 
come me. Let me request your attention for a few 
moments, before the commencement of that awful 
spectacle which will engross every power and bind up 
every faculty in terror and commisseration. 

The cause which stirred up the vindictive passions 
of the unfortunate men you now behold, was in itself 
trifling — in its consequences how tiemendous ! An 
aged and infirm man, in an unsuspecting moment, 
was the first victim of violence, and they^ the author^ 
and contrivers of his death, are now about to become 
the necessary sacrifice offered by the law, for the ex- 
ample and the safety of all. Doomed to death in 
the midst of health, in the prime of life — taken in a 
moment from the most endearing connexions ; from 
wives and children— in agony and in shame they go 
to those dark and mysterious abodes, where pei\itence 
is unavailiog, reformation impossible, aud their pun- 
ishment eternal. By your serious and orderly con-, 
duct, let the lesson of their punishment have its fuU 
effect — give to them your pity — let them have your 

Srayers : By the inexorable decree of that law they 
live dreadfully violated, it is all they can ai^k-^Frit ia 
all y^a can grant. 
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And may God have mercy on their souls !" 
Divind service was then pcrfomied by the reverend 
gentlemen present, and a solemn and appropriate dis- 
course v^as delivered by the Eev, Mt. Fisk, from Num* 
hers, xxxii. 23. Teed was extremely affected, and 
seemed to be in an agdny of distress. He prayed audi- 
bly and fervently fifteen minutes, and then earnestly 
exhorted all to take warning by his miserable end, 
and avoid those wicked practices which had justly 
brought him to an untimely and shameful death. 
Dunning ackaowledged the justice of his sentence, 
but declared to the last, that he did not strike Jen- 
nings as testified by Jack. At half past two the 
drop fell, and the unhappy men expired. The sheriff 
behaved with great humanity and propriety on the 
affecting occasion. No accident occurred, though 
the number of spectators was estimated at twenty 
thousand or upwards. 

The community, on a review of the whole of this 
interesting case, appeared to be impressed with a 
great similarity of feeling and opinion. A bold and 
atrocious murder had been committed ; those charged 
with the crime had had a fair and impartial trial ; 
the Court, and all its attendants manifested unwearied 
patience through the tedious investigations, and every 
indulgence, that the condition of the prisoners, or hu- 
manity required, was fully granted, and their convic- 
tion and condemnation accoided with their deserts. 
There is also but one sentiment respectitig the com- 
mutation of the punishment of Conkling and Jack, 
and the execution of the others ; it is believed that if 
such a measure was expedient, the selection of the 
legislature, made from partial and incorrect represen- 
tations, was erroneous ; it would have given greater 
satisfaction to the public, had all the convicts shared 
the same fate, either of commutation or execution ; 
but if a distinction were proper, Conkling was ih0 
first of the four who ought to have been set apart for 
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executioQ ; for he was, beyond a doubt, the original 
contriver, instigator, and promoter of the murder, 
which never would bave taken place had it not been 
by his procurement* Thfe is the universal opinion^ 



THE HARPES. 

Many years ago, two men, named Harpe, appeared 
in Kentucky, spreading death and terror wherever they 
went. Little else was known of them but that they 
passed for brothers, and came from the borders of Vir- 
ginia. They had three women with . them, who were 
treated as their wives, and several children, with whom:^ 
they traversed the mountainous and thinly settled parts 
of Virginia into Kentucky, marking their course with 
blood. Their history is wonderful, as well from the 
number and variety, as the incredible atrocity of theip^ 
adventures. 

In the autumn of the year 1799, a young gentleman, 
named Langford, of a respectable family in Mecklen- 
burgh county, Virginia, set out from this state for Ken- 
tucky, with the intention of passing through the WU- 
demesSy as it was then called, by the route generally 
known as BoovCs Trace. On reaching the vicinity of 
the wilderness, a mountainous and uninhabited tract, 
which at that time separated the settled parts of Ken- 
tucky from those of Virginia, he stopped to breakfast 
at a public house nea? Big Rock-Castle River. Tra- 
velers of this description — any other indeed than hardy 
woodsmen — were unwilling to pass singly through this 
lonely region; and they generally waited on its confines 
for others, and traveled through in parties. Mr. Lang- 
ford, either not dreading danger, or not choosing to 
dday, determined to proceed alone. While breakfa0l 
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was preparing, the Hafpes and their women came up. 
Their appearance denoted poverty, with but little re- 
gard to cleanliness; two very indifferent horses, with 
some bags swung across them, and a rifle gun or two, 
composed nearly their whole equipage. Squalid and 
miserable, they seemed objects of pity rather than of 
fear, and their ferocious glances were attributed more 
to hunger than to guilty passion. They were entire 
strangers in that neighborhood, and like Mr. Langford, 
were about to cross the Wilderness. When breakfast 
was served up, the landlord, as was customary at such 
places, in those times, invited all the persons who were 
assembled in the common, perhaps the only room of 
his little inn, to sit down; but the Harpes declined, al- 
leging their want of money as the reason. Langford, 
who was of a lively, generous disposition, on hearing 
this, invited them to partake of the meal at his expense; 
they accepted the invitation, and eat voraciously. 
When they had thus refreshed themselves, and were 
about to renew their journey, Mr. Langford called iSr 
the bill, and in thei act of discharging it, imprudently 
displayed a handfull of silver, They then set out to- 
gether. 

A few days after, some men who were conducting a 
drove of ^atd^to Virginia, by theeame road which had 
been traveled by Mr. Langford and the Harpes, had 
arrived within a few miles of Big Rock-Castle I^iver, 
when their cattle took fright, and, quitting the road, 
rushed down a hill into the woods. In collecting them, 
the drovers discovered the dead body of a man con- 
cealed behind a log, and covered with brush and leaves. 
It was now evident that the cattle had been alarmed 
by the smell of blood in the road, and as the body ex« 
hibited marks of violence, it Was at once suspected 
that a. murder had been perpetrated but recently. The 
corpse was taken to the same house where the Harpes 
had breakfasted, and recognized to be that of &fr. 
Langford, whose name was marked upon several parts 
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of his dress. Suspicion fell upon the Hatpes, who 
were pursued and apprehended near the Crab Orchard. 
They were taken to Stanford, the seat pf justice for 
Lincoln county, where they were examined and com- 
mitted by an inquiring court, sent to Danvitie for 6afe 
keeping, and probably for trial, as the system of district 
^courts was then in operation in Kentucky. Previous 
to the time of trial, they made their escape, and pro- 
ceeded to Henderson county, which at that time was 
just beginning to be settled. 

Here they soon acquired a dreadful celebrity. Nei- 
ther avarice, want, nor any of the usual inducements to 
the commission of crime, seemed to govern their con- 
duct. A savage thirst for blood — a deep-rooted malig- 
nity against human nature, could alone be discovered in 
their actions. They murdered every defenceless being 
who fell in their way, without distinction of age, sex, or 
color. In the night they stole secretly to the cabin, 
slaughtered its inhabitants, and burned their dwelling-— 
while the farmer who left his house by day, returnedto 
vwitness the dying agonies of his wife and children, and 
the conflagration of his possessions. Plunder was not 
tbeii: obJQct: travelers they robbed and murdered, but 
from the inhabitants they took only what would j;iaye 
been freely given ta them, and no more than was im- 
piediately necessary to supply the waots pf nature; 
they destroyed without having suffered injury, and 
without the prospect of gain. A negro boy, riding to 
0, mill, with a bag of corn, was seized by them, and his 
brains dashed out against a tree; but the horse which 
he rode and the grain were left unmolested. Females, 
children, and servants, no longer dared to stir abroad; 
unarmed, men feared to encounter a Harpe; and the 
solitary hunter, as he trod the forest, looked around him 
with a watchful eye, %ad when he saw a stranger, pick- 
ed his flint and stood on the defensive. 

It seems incredible that such atrocities coi^ have 
l^een oft^ repeated in a gountry famed for the hardi- 
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hood and gallantry of its people; in Kentucky, the era- 
<fle of courage, and the nurse of warriors. But that 
part of Kentucky which was the scene of these barba- 
rities was then almost a wilderness; and the vigilance 
of the Harpes for a time insured impunity* The spoils 
of their dreadful warfare furnished them with the means 
of violence and of escape. Mounted on fine horses, 
they plunged into the forest, eluded pursuit by fre- 
quently changing their course, and appeared, unex- 
pectedly, to perpetrate new enormities, at points distant 
from those where they Were supposed to lurk. On 
these occasions they often left their wives and children 
behind tHem; and it is a fact honorable to the commu- 
nity, that vengeance for these bloody deeds was not 
wreaked on the hdpless, but in some degree guilty, 
companions of the perpetrators. Justice, however, 
was not long delayed^ 

A frontier is often the retreat of loose individuals, 
who, if not familiar with crime, have very blunt per- 
ceptions of virtue. The genuine woodsmen, the real 
pioneer, are independent, brave, and upright; but as 
the jackal pursues the lion to devour his leavings, the* 
footsteps of the sturdy hunter are closely pursued by 
miscreants destitute of his noble qualities. These are 
the poorest and the idlest of the human race — averse 
tp labor, and impatient of the restraints of law and the 
courtesies of civilized society. Without the ardor, the 
activity, the love of sport, and patience of fatigue, which 
distinguish the bold backwoodsman, these are doomed 
to the forest by sheer laziness, and hunt for a bare 
subsistence; they are the "cankers of a calm world and 
a long peace," the helpless nobodies^ who, in a country 
where none starve and few beg, sleep until hunger 
pinches, then stroll into the woods for a meal, and return 
to their slumber. Frequently they are as harmless as 
the wart upon a man's nose, and as unsightly; but they 
are sometimes mere wax in the hands of the designing, 
and becometbeaccessories of that guilt which they have 
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not the courage or the industry to perpetrate. With 
such men, the Harpes are supposed to have sometimes 
lurked. No,ne are known to have participated in their 
deeds of blood, nor suspected of sharing their counsels; 
but they sometimes crept to the mi»erable cabins of 
those who feared or were not inclined to betray them. 

Two travelers came one night to the house of a man 
named Stegal, andj for want of better lodgings, claimed 
under his little roof that hospitality which in a new 
country is found at every habitation. Shortly after, the 
Harpes arrived. It was not, it seems, their first visit; 
for Mrs. Stegal had received instructions from them, 
which she dared not disobey, never to address them by 
their real names in the presence of third persons. Oa 
this occasion they contrived to inform her that they 
intended to personate methodist preachers^ and ordered 
her to arrange matters bo that one of them should sleep 
with each of the strangers, whom they intended' to 
murder. Stegal was absent, and the woman was 
obliged to obey. The strangers were completely de- 
ceived as to the character of the newly arrived guests; 
and when it was announced that the house contained 
but two beds, they cheerfully assented to the proposed 
arrangement: one crept into a bed on the lower floor 
with one ruffian, while the other retired to the loft with 
another. Both the strangers became their victims; bat 
these bloody ruffians, who seemed neither to fed shame 
nor dread punishment, determined to leave behind them 
no evidence of their crime, and consummated the foul 
tragedy by murdering their hostess and setting fire to 
the dwelling. 

From this scene of arson, rdbbery, and murder, the 
perpetrators fled precipitately, favored by a heavy fall 
of rain, which, as they believed, effaced their footsteps. 
They did not cease their flight until late the ensuing 
day, when they halted at a spot which they supposeS to 
be far from any human habitation. Here they kindled 
a fire and were drying their clothes, when an emigrant| 

29 
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who had pitched his tent hard by, strolled towardsi 
their camp. He was in search of his horses^ which 
had strayed, and civilly asked if they had seen them. 
This unsuspecting woodsman they slew, and continued 
their retreat. 

In the meanwhile, the outrages of these murderers 
had not escaped notice, noi: were they tamely submitted 
to. The Governor of Kentucky had oflFered a reward 
for their heads, and parties of volunte^s had pursued 
them. They had been so fortunate as to escape pun- 
ishment by their cunning, but had not the prudence to 
desist, or to fly the country. 

A man named Leiper, in revenge for the murder of 
Mrs. Stegal, raised a party, pursued, and discovered 
the assassins, on the day succeeding that atrocious 
deed. They came so suddenly upon the Harpes that 
they had only time to fly in different directions. Ac- 
cident aided the pursuers: one of the Harpes was a 
large, iLnd the other a small man; the first usually rode 
a strong, powerful horse, the other a fleet, but much 
smaller animal, and in the hurry of flight they had ex' 
changed horses. The chase was long and hot: the 
smaller Harpe escaped unnoticed; but the other, who 
was kept in view, ^putred on the noble animal he rode, 
and which, already jaded, began to fail at the end of 
five or six miles. Still the miscreant pressed forward;, 
for although none of his pursuers were near but Leiper, 
who had outridden his companions, he was not willing 
to risk a combat with a man as strong and perhaps 
bolder than himself, who was animated with a noble 
spirit of indignation against a shocking and unmanly 
outrage* Leiper was mounted upon a horse of cele- 
brated powers, which he had borrowed of a neighbor 
for this occasion. At the beginning of the chase, he 
had pressed his charger to the height of his speed, care- 
fully keeping on the track of Harpe, of whom he some- 
times caught a glimpse as be ascended the hills, and 
again lost sight in the valleys and the brush. But as 
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he gained on the foe, and became sure of his victim, he 
slackened his pace, cocked his rifle, and deUberately 
pursued, sometimes calhng upon the outlaw to surren- 
der. At length, in leaping a ravine, Harpe's horse 
sprained a limb, and Leiper overtook him. Both were 
armed with rifles. Leiper fired, and wounded Harpe 
through the body; the latter, turning in his seat, leveled 
his piece, which missed fire, and he dashed it to the 
ground, swearing it was the first time it had ever de- 
ceived him. He then drew a tomahawk, and waited 
the approach of Leiper, who, nothing daunted, un- 
sheathed his long hunting knife and rushed upon his 
desperate foe, grappled with him, hurled him to the 
ground, and wrested his only remaining weapon from 
his grasp. The prostrate wretch — exhausted with the 
loss of blood, conquered, but unsubdued in spirit — now 
lay passive at the feet of his adversary. Expecting 
every moment the arrival of the rest of his pursuers, 
he inquired if Stegal was of the party, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he exclaimed, "Then I am a 
dead man." 

"That would make no difference," replied Leiper, 
calmly; "you must die at any rate. I do not wish to 
kill you myself, but if nobody elufe will do it, I must." 
Leiper was a humane man, easy, slow spoken, and not 
Cfuickly excited, but a thorough soldier when roused. 
Without insulting the expiring criminal, he questioned 
him as to the motives of his late atrocities. The mur- 
derer attempted not to palliate or deny them, and con- 
fessed that he had been actuated by no inducement but 
a settled hatred of his species, whom he had sworn 
to destroy without distinction, in retaliation for some 
fancied injury. He expressed no regret for any of 
his bloody deeds, except that which he confessed 
he had perpetrated upon one of his own children! "It 
cried," said he, "and I killed it: I had always tcdd the 
women, I would have no crying about me." He said 
that be had amassed large sums of money, and des- 
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cribed the places of concealment; but as none was ever 
discovered, it is presumed he did not declare the truth. 
Leiper had fired several times at Harpe during the 
chase, and wounded him; and when the latter was 
asked why, when he found Leiper pursuing him alone, 
he did not dismount and take to a tree^ from behind 
which he could inevitably have sljot him as he ap- 
proached, he replied that be had supposed there was 
not a horse in the country equal to the one which he 
rode, and that he was confident of making his escape. 
He thought also that the pursuit would be less eager, so 
long as he abstained from shedding the blood of any of 
his pursuers. On the arrival of the rest of the party, 
the wretch was despatched, and he died as he had 
lived, in remorseless guilt. It is said, however, that 
he was about to make some disclosure and had com- 
menced in a tone of more sincerity than he had before 
evinced, when Stegal advaticed and severed his head 
from his body. This bloody trophy they carried to the 
nearest magistrate, a Mr. Newman, before whom it was 
proved to be the head of MicajaJi Harpe; they then 
placed it in the fork of a tree, where it long remained a 
revolting olgect of horror. The spot which is near the 
Highland Lick, in Union (then Itoiderson) county, is 
still called Harpers Head^ and a puhJic road which pas- 
ses it, ifi| called the Harpe's Head Road* 

The other Harpe made his way to the wrighborhood 
of Natdbez, where he joined a gang pf robbers, headed 
by a man named Meason, whose viHanies were so no- 
torious that a reward was offered for his head. At that 
period, vast regions along the shores of the Ohio and 
lislississippi w^re still unsettled, through which boats 
navigating those rivers must necessarily pass; and the 
traders who, after selling their cargoes at New Orleans, 
attempted to return by land, had to cross immense wil- 
dernesses, totally destitute of inhabitants. Meason, 
who was a man rather above the ordinary stamp, in^ 
iested these deserts, seldom committing murder, but 
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robbing tdl who fell in hia way. Sometimes he plun- 
dered the descending boats; but more frequently he 
allowed these to pass, preferring to rob their owners of 
their money as they returned, pleasantly observing, that 
"those people were taking produce to market for him." 
Harpe took an opportunity, when the rest of his com- 

E anions were absent, to slay Meason, and putting his 
ead in a bag, carried it to Natchez, and claimed the 
reward. The claim was admitted; the head of Meason 
was recognized; hut sp also was the face of Harpe, 
who was arrested, condemned, and executed. 

Jn collecting yOral testimony of events long past, a 
considerable variety will often be found in the state- 
ments of the persons conversant with the circumstan- 
ces.. In this ease, I have found none, except as to the 
fact of the two Harpes having exchanged horses. A 
day or two before the fatal catastrophe which ended 
their career in Kentucky, tfa^y had murdered a gentle- 
man named Love, and had taken his horse, a remark- 
ably fine animal, which big Harpe undoubtedly rode 
when he was overtaken. It is said that little Harpe 
escaped on foot, and not on his brother's horse. Many 
of these facts were disclosed by the latter, while under 
sentence of death. 

After Harpe's death the women came in and claimed 
protection. Two of them were the wives of the larger 
Harpe, thc^ other, of his brother. The latter was a 
decent female, of delicate, prepossessing appearance, 
who stated that she had married her husband without 
any knowledge of his real character, shortly before they 
set out for the west; that she was so much shocked at 
the first murder they committed, that she attempted to 
escape from them, but was prevented, and that she had 
since made similar attempts. She immediately wrote 
to her father in Virginia, who came for her, and took 
her home. The other women were in no way remark- 
able. They remained in Muhlenburgh county. 

29* 
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These horrid events will sound like fiction to your 
^rs^ when told as having happened in the United 
States, so foreign are they from the generosity of the 
American charact^, the happy security of our institu*- 
tions, and the moral habits of our people. But it is to 
be recollected that they happened twenty-seven years 
ago, in frontier settlements, far distant from the civilized 
parts of our country. The principal scene of Harpe's 
atrocities, and of his death was in that part of Kentucky 
which lies south of Green River, a vast wildemesdj 
then known by the general name of the Green River 
Cotmtrj/, and containing a few small and thinly scat- 
tered settlements — the more dense population of that 
state being at that time confined to its northern and 
eastern parts. The Indians still possessed the country 
to the south and west. That enormities should some- 
times have been practiced at these distant spots, can 
not be matter of surprise; the only wonder is that they 
were so few. The first settlers were a hardy and an 
honest people; but they were too few in number, and 
too widely spread, to be able to create or enforce 
wholesome civil restraints. Desperadoes, flying from 
justice, 'or seeking a secure theatre for the perp^ration 
of crime, might frequently escape discovery, and as 
often elude or openly defy the arm of juslice. 



WILLIAM BEVANS. 

This person was born in the state of Connecticut, 
and spent the early years of his Jife without any settled 
employn^ent. He rambled from place to place, in dif- 
ferent occypations, till he was fifteen years old, when 
he enlisted in the United States Marine Corps. His 
countenance was rather prepossessing than otherwise. 
The oflFence which gives him a plac6 in our record was 
committed in the eighteenth ydar of his age. 

He was on board the United States line of battle ship 
Independence, then lying at her moorings in Boston 
harbor, about half a mile from the shore. On the sixth 
of November eighteen hundred and sixteen, he was 
stationed by a proper officer as a sentinel oa the gun 
deck, near the galley, where the cooking is usually per- 
formed. He was armed with a bayonet, as is usual. 

The harness cask, being that cask which contains the 
ship's daily provisions, stood close to his post. While 
he was walking backward and forward, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, Peter Lunstrum, one of the cook's 
mates, commenced a playful scuffling with one Dun- 
can, within the precincts of Bevan's post. Be^ans had 
received orders to keep silence about the galley, to al- 
low no noise or quarreling, or interference with the 
cooks. In pursuance of these orders Bevans com- 
manded Lunstrum and Duncan to desist. Lunstrum, 
in return, called him many harsh terms, and bade him 
attend to his post. He then went behind the harness 
cask, where as cook's mate he had a right to go, 
though in this instance he did not go thither in the dis- 
charge ()f his duty. Leaning on the harness cask, still 
on the sentinel's post, Lunstrum continued his abuse of 
Bevans, and repeatedly called him a liar. Bevans re- 
monstrated against this treatment, and finding tliat 
Lunstrum would not desist, struck him two or three 
blows across the wrist with the flat of his bayonet; not 
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however, with great violence. Lunstrum on this be- 
came still more angry, and in addition to the words he 
had used before, accused the soldier of having stolen 
his clothes. 

Bevans now bade him go about his business, wish- 
ing, as he said, to have nothing to do with him. Still 
the cook's mate persisted, and repeatedly criled the 
marine a liar. Bevans at \^t told him that if he re- 

Eeated the words again he would run through the body 
im or any other man who should abuse him on his 
post. Lunstrum replied by again calling him a liar, 
and Bevans, without quickening his pace, walked to- 
ward him. When he came opposite the harness cask, 
on which the cook's mate was yet leaning, he stabbed 
him to the heart with his bayonet. 

For this Bevans was brought to the bar of the Cir- 
cuit Court on the sixteenth of December following, on 
an indictment for murder. The indictment was found- 
ed on a section of that act of Congress which provides 
for the punishment of crimes committed on the high 
seas. The section in question specifies that "the trial 
for crimes committed on the high seas, or in any place 
out of the jurisdiction of any particular state, shaJJ be in 
the district where the ojffender is apprehended, or into 
which he may first be brought." 

The indictment contained two counts, intended to 
embrace every ground of jurisdiction given to the 
courts of the United States in cases of murder. In the 
first of the counts the murder was alleged to have been 
perpetrated upon the high seas, and in the •second, to 
have been committed in a certain haven, about half a 
mile from the shores of the town of Boston; and in 
both counts as having occurred without the jurisdiction * 
of any particular state. 

Beside the facts above stated if appeared* that the 
"deceased was unarmed during the fatal altercation with 
Bevans, on whom he made no attack, save with his 
tongue. It seems that throughout the scede the dt- 
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meanor of the sentinel was calm and unruffled, undis- 
turbed by any apparent gust of passion, and that when 
Lunstrum sank at his feet he continued to walk bis 
rounds as before, with coolness and composure. The 
amount of the offence in the eye of the wil law, for 
which the cook's mate suffered a punishment so se- 
vere, cowsted in the exercise of an unruly tongue. 

The prisMer was found juilty, which in our opinioi> 
is the hardest case in our collection. »It was hard to 
be tried by the civil law for an act committed in a 
situation where martial law was of more immediate 
and paramount consideration. Soldiers are acquainted, 
generally, with no law but martial lawi, and act in con^ 
formity to its statutes. Discipline is the very soul of 
the army and navy, which could not an hour exist 
without it. All resistance to lawful authority, is, in 
the army, overcome by immediate force, and the recu- 
sant acts at his own peril. Mutiny may be quelled by 
blows, and martial law will justify him who strives to 
overcome it, even if death is the consequence of bis 
endeavors. Instant and willful disobedience of orders 
is mutiny. Besides, the post of a sentinel is in the 
opinion of soldiers holy ground, not to be profaned by 
insult or attack of any kind. The character of Bevans' 
profession should not, perhaps, be admitted as an ex- 
cuse for an act of violence, but it should be remembered 
that a nice sense of honor in its members renders an 
army doubly effi^ilent. If ever any provocation short 
of personal violence could justify a deadly retort it was 
that given by Lunstrum to Bevans. The sentinel bore 
long and patiently, though vilified as a soldier and a 
man, and resisted as an oflScer; for a sentinel for the 
time being is an officer, and of no slight importance. 
Sentinels frequently receive special orders to repel abuse 
offered them on their posts by force and arms, aiid we 
believe there are few soldiers who would not consider., 
themselves justified in doing so. In our opinion no 
court martial would have punished Bevans for the 
death of Lunstrum in such circumstances. 
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The civil law admits three justifications of killing; 
necessity, advBncement of public justice, and prevent- 
ing the commission of some capital offence. If an of- 
ficer is resisted in the execution of his duty, h6 may 
overcome the resistance even at the risk of faking life, 
and the law will justify him. It seems to us that this 
was precisely the case with Bevans — a sentinel is 
punished for not enforcing his orders. If an officer 
would compel rioters to disperse, those who obstruct 
him do it at their own peril. This was the case with 
Lunstrum and Duncan; they were committing riotous 
actions, and Lutistrum resisted the lawful authority. 

On the whole, our opinion is, that Bevans acted 
rashly, but not so wrongfully as to deserve death. 



EDWARD TINKER. 

This man belonged to Newburn, Craven' county, 
North Carolina. He there married a Missr Durand, 
by whom he had children. He was the master of a 
small schooner, and was engaged in the coasting 
trade. Peter Durand, his brother in law, was one of 
his crew and sailed with him. 

In eighteen hundred and ten, while his schooner 
was lying at Baltimore, an Irish lad, only known by 
the name of Edward, came on board and desired to 
be feceived as an apprentice. He seemed to be about 
seventeen years old. After some conversation Tin- 
ker agreed to receive hitn, and he became one of the 
ciew. No indentures were made out, but it was un- 
derstood that they were to be prepared on the arrival 
«f the vessel at Newburn. 

The vessel was insured to her full value, and be- 
fore she sailed from Baltimore, Potts, the mate, and 
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Peter Durand bored holes in her bottomwith aotioch 
auger, aqd stopped them with woodep plugs by fin* 
ker's orders. He said it would be very lucky if she 
ever reached Newburn. She sailed on the second of 
March, and while on the passage Tinker treated the 
boy Edward kindly, appearing to be attached to hiin. 
Once when Potts was about to chastise him Tinker 
prevented it. When th& schooner had passed Ocra* 
cock Bay, Tinkey ran her on a reef, and ordered the 
plugs to be taken out, which service was performed 
by Potts and Durand. The master and crew saved 
themselves and a large sum in specie in the boats. 
When they came to Roanoke Island,^ Tinker waited 
on the Notary Public with a written declaration that 
his vessel had been cast away in a gale of wind. To 
this statement he made oath, and persuaded Durand 
to do- the same, telling him it was a matter of no 
more moment than drinking a glass of grog. Truly 
these men had but small respect for the awful name 
they thus look in vain. ' Durand was indeed a young 
man, and under many obligations to his brother-in- 
1 aw. Pot ts perj ured himself without scrupl e, follow- 
ing the example and advice of his principal, as did 
another sailor named Smith. These persons, with 
Edward, constituted the whole crew. Edward was 
the only one who would not swear, and his virtue 
made it necessary for Tinier to get rid of him. 

When they reached Newburn they all went to 
board with Tinker in his house, till he should get 
another vessel, which he soon did. For some reason 
unknown Edward became dissatisfied, and on the 
seventh of April applied to Captain Cook of the reve- 
nue cutter for employment. Captain Cook shipped 
him at sixteen dollars per month. This increased 
Tinker's enmity, and he resolved to destroy the unfor- 
tunate lad^ 

On Sunday evening the eighth of April, Tink^ 
went to church, and after his return desired Peteir 
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Duraild to procure spme rum. He did sa, and on bis 
return Tinker desired him to awaken the boyEdw«rd 
without disturbing the rest of the family, and tell 
. him they were going to shoot ducks. Duraod did 90 
he was commanded, and while Edward was dressing 
Tinker got his gun. When about to start the lad 
said he had left his hat in the kitchen, but Tinker 
told him not to mind that for he would not want it, 
which unhappily proved but too trq^e. The boy tied 
his handkerchief round his head and they all started 
together. 

As they went along^ the s|;reet they met two watch- 
men. One of them said, " What brother ! are you 
.going to your vessel at this time of nightf ' Tinker 
nodded in token of assent. They then left the 
watchmen and when they had reached Tinker's boat, 
the wretch' proposed to go to a neighboring mar«h to 
kill ducks. Duraud said that if he was going down 
the river they had better proceed without delay, but 
Tinker insisted on going to the marsh first, saying ( 
they should have time enough. 

When they reached the marsh Tinker bade Ed- 
ward go forward and see if there were any ducks in 
the creek. The boy obeyed, and when he had pro- 
ceeded five or six yards Tinker levelled his gun and 
' lodged the whole charge of coarse shot in his back. 
♦ He fell dead without uttering a syllable. 
^ ' Durand was teiiified at beholding this ruthless 
deed, and cried out fot very fear. The savage bade 
him "hold his jaw," and offered him a glass of spirits, 
paving first taken one himself. He then cut off the 
boat's painter, and with that and a cord tied two 
stones weighing together upwards of sixty pounds 
to the body. He then threw it into the water, tied it 
to the bow of the boat and ordered Duiand to push 
the boat off. When they had towed the corpse into 
deep water Tinker cut the rope and it sunk. On this 
Durand was greatly agitated and told his broiher-in- 
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law he would disclose the murder. Tinker bade him 
hold his peace, said he would leave tiie country, and 
thftt his motive for killing the boy was his intention 
to quit him, and ship on board the revenue cutter. 
They then rowed back to the town and went home. 

To avenge this foul and most unnatural murdet 
the stream gave up its dead. The body of tba 
slaughtered youth rose, with all the weight attached 
to iii It was discovered floating and brought to the 
wharf at Newburn, a foul and disgusting spectacle, 
in the last stages of putrefaction. Many mortal Aet 
wounds were plainly discemrble. It was* at odctf 
recognized, but though the public excitement v/m 
great. Tinker showed no anxiety, no curiosity to be- 
hold the mangled remains of his apprentice. Guilt 
had sealed his lips. His first care was to take a 
boat and descend the riv4Bi to his vessel. Suspicion 
necessarily fell on him, and Captain Cook, who it 
will be rermembered had also a claim on the boy, fol- 
lowed him. When he reached the vessel's deck and 
told Tinker he was a prisoner, the latter said, ''What 
the devil is all this about 7" but asked no fiirther 
questions touching the cause of his arrest. One ^ 
the possee remarked that if he had any orders to give 
concerning his vessel he bad better do it then, as it 
would piobably be long before he would see her 
again, but this elicited no answer. He was theft. 
taken to Newburn and committed. 

In due time he was arraigned before the Superior 
Court of Craven county, but in consequence of a de- 
ficiency of jurors, no trial took place, and the pri- 
soner applied to have his trial removed to Carteiet 
county, giving such reasons as satisfied the presiding 
judge. He was removed to Carteret county and soon 
after broke jail and fled to Philadelphia. The sheriff 
of Craven county ofiered a high reward for his ap- 
prehension, and he was shortly recognized, taken, 
and carried back ta JNewburn. 

30 
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While he wall awattiiig his trial he wrote a letter 
to Peter Durand, entreating him by the love he bore 
his sister and her childrep to retract the admissioBs 
he had made when examined before the magistrates 
and to swear the murder to Potts. On this condition 
he promised to leave the country, and added that it 
would be better to fsll twenty lies than persist in a 
true story to his brother's disadvantage. In another 
letter to a Mr. Hayw^ood he offered to give any Mun 
provided he would procure e witness to swear that 
Peter Durand shot the boy, and said that one good 
witness in his behalf wouM be enough to clear him. 
He also wrote to a Mr, Hamburgh to request that he 
would procure witnesses, in his favor. In a second 
l^ter to Peter Durand he besought him to consider 
the distress of Mrs. Tinker and her childreii, put him 
in mind that he owed Potts laoney, and again enttea* 
ted him to charge Potts with the murder. In case 
they diottld be convicted of perjury » the worst he 
said^ that eould happen to either would be the loss, of 
a piece *of one ear. A foarth letter to his sister poin- 
ted out the peison he wished her to suborn and whom 
ho proposed to reward with " a likely negro.'* None ■*■ /^ 
of these letters were received by the persons to whom 
tl^y were addressed excepting those to Peter Durand, 
and they were all afteiwards produced in coutt, to his- 
€onf«ision. 

Tinker was tried at the Carteret Superior Court in 
September eii^teen fa^nd^ed and eleven. 

^« positive testimony of Peter Durand to the 
facts above related was corroboiated by much circum- 
#t&ntial evidenee. To counteract the te/Himony of 
Durand, it wftS urged that he had no respect for the 
sanctity of anoatb, as be^had before perjured himself 
in his account of the loss of the vessel. It was also ( 
truly allcdged, that for ten daye after the murder he . | 
had said nothing concerning it, and that he had bim" 
self been apptebended on suspiciom^ His testiioonjr 
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before the magistrates at the time of his arrest differed 
frdim that he gave on Ihe trial. Oh the other hand 
he had received many favors ftom Tioker, was hie 
n^ai connexion, and could have had no motiN^e to kill 
the boy himself. 

While the trial was proceeding Tinker's wife ap. 
peared as a spectator, in mourning weeds, surrounded 
by her childfon, and mAde theilall of justice lesourid 
with her lamentations. This appeal to the feelings 
<rf the j ury cQuld not prevail against a perfect chain, 
of evidence. Thei prisoner was convicted, sentenced, 
and in due time hanged. 



DIBDEL HOLT. 

Pursuant t6 the sentence of the court, t1u8 person 
was publicly executed at Buffalo, en Friday, the 18th 
November, 1831, for the murder of his wife. Frcun 
the jail to the place of execution he kept time with Ae 
music, appearing perfectly firm and collected. To 
fiome^his appeared military firmness and manliaese;^ 
to others only a hardened insensibility. 

On the scaffold be confessed his guilt, acknowledged 
he had been intemperate, a Sabbath breaker, and had 
been guilty of many other vices; that if he were to live 
his life over again he thought he should live it very dif- 
ferently; that he was eorry for his crime, but had not 
premeditated it. He spoke in a very unconnected 
manner, tboiJ(gh he seemed little embarrassed by hi9 
situation. H\s remarks seemed chiefly intended to 
controvert the impression which had gone abroad, that 
he had for some time previous to the murder contem- 
plated the deed. He said the high board fence in rear 
of his dwdUng was erected because he had previously 
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missed some articles, which he supposed were stolen 
from his yard, and he had the fence erected to prevent 
further depredations. He had previously stated some 
fiicta in relation to the deed to several gentlenien who 
visited him in prison. According to his story, be went 
into thjB chamber where she was, to a^il a bar over the 
out^ dooi^ in doing this he split the bar and pounded 
bis fiogers, and she lloghed at him; som^ words en- 
sued upon which he flew at her in ragb, and struck her 
several times wiih the hammer; by the last blow in- 
tending to kill her. 

' It seems that he was formerly a soldier by profession, 
that he came to Buffalo when the Thayers were hung, 
and commenced tiie trade of a grocer soon after. He 
had been married about six years, during two or three 
of the first years after his marriage he treated his wife 
kindly, and lived very happily. - But as the habit of in- 
temperance grew upon him he of course abused his 
wife, and blamed her for all their misfortunes and acci- 
dents. She, knowing herself innocent, denied his 
ch&rges, and reprofK^hed him for his intemperate habits. 

He had bwen known to threaten her life within the 
last two or three years several times; telling her that 
her days were numbered — that she should never attend 
his funeral, &c. The day before he committed the 
deed he dismissed his clerk, and shut up his store. It 
seems that he went into the chamber, and after giving 
his wife, who then held her youngest child in her arms, 
several blows with the hammer, came down stairs, 
meeting on his way a hired girl. She was then gbmg 
up stairs, attracted by the noise, but was forbidden by 
Holt. He immediately fled, and the .girl calling assist- 
ance, several entered, where the poor victim was found, 
sweltering in her blood, with her child in her arms — 
faint signs of life still remaining. 

He was pursued and overt^en at the distance of 
about a mile, a razor being found in his pocket, with 
which be said he had determined to kill himself. On 
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hemg brought back to the scene of the murder, he mlh 
nifested the most perfeot brutish insensibility. When 
the inquest was held and the usual legal forms obser- 
ved, he said, "there was no use in all that parade, ht 
comaoHted the deed;'' and intimated, as he has since 
done, that she deserved it for showing more regard to 
other men than to him. He hits sometimes said that 
she was in thcrhabit of visiting other women who ruled 
their husbands, and she was learning of them how to 
govern him — hence he had made the fence to keep her 
at home. 

The reason he assigned for refusing to make a full 
confession of all the facts, under his own han(|, was, as 
he said, a desire that his children should have no means 
of learning either the cause or manner of his exit: and 
no argument used to show that such an idea was prs* 
posterous, could induce him to adopt a different coursers 

Various impressions appear to have been, received 
from Holt's w^ords and conduct after his committal. 
To some he appeared penitent, And chiefly desirous 
of preparing himself for his exit. But the opinion of 
gentlemen of the highest respectability, who saw bim 
in prison, and who are men of acute discernment of 
human character, is that he seefned to have manifested, 
from beginning to end, a kind of brutish obstinacy, 
which some have pleased to call manliness. 

It is true he had outwardly attended to the ordinary 
means of reconciliation with his Maker, yet he con- 
stantly labored to palliate his crime in the eyes of the 
world, saying he would never tell what his wife said 
^vhich enraged him, because he did not wish to slander 
the dead — a strange afiS^ctation of tenderness! This 
constant endeavor, even on the scaffold, to conciliatd 
the opinions of men, has but little appearance of deep 
communion with his God, though it is not a neir or 
strange principle in human nature which actuated him 
to appear ;»vell in the eyes of the world. The writer has 
never beard a doubt expressed by sny one who has 
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known all the facts, that he premeditated t|je murder — 
and though we have httle to dp with the conscience of 
any man as it appears in the sight of God, it is more 
than probable that his whole nature was too much be- 
sotted, to admit of a thorough moral renovatioii in so 
' ^ort a time,, especially while he appeared so much 
more anxious a^bout the opinion of men than of his ^ 
Maker. . ' 

It is more than probable that his apparent firmness^ 
which he took occasion to mention on the scaffold, 
may be more justly ascribed to a want of moral sensi- 
bility, than to any real moral courage, which he has 
been too long besotted to possess. That spirit which 
would look favorably upon his faults, and actuate some 
to attend him in his last moments to afford christian 
consolation, is to be admired; and yet it may be doubted 
whether all this, together with the parade of his burial, 
does not tend too much to detract from the terror of 
such punishment, to be countenanced in a community 
where there ought to be little of that sympathy whi(;h 
^he n(?urd^rer fcfffeits by his delibei:ate hardihood. 
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Ir only appears from tbe accounts of this man that 
ht was a resident of some place in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Boston, and that he had been a member of 
the church of Roxbury, from whioh he was excommu- 
nicated. The events of his life, previous to the com- 
mission of the offence for which he laid it down, have 
passed into oblivion. 

In the year 1644, he took to apprentice Nathaniel 
SeweD, a young pamper who had been sent from Eng- 
land. T^'s boy had the scurvy, and' was very ofifen- 
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siye in his person. Franklin treated him with small 
consideration, and chastised him unmercifully for tri- 
fling faults. He was also in the habit of hanging him ' 
up in his chimney, for any thing and every thing. 

The boy fell sick, even unto death, whether from 
rigorous treatment or some natural cause we are una- 
ble to say. 

Fmding the boy of no use to him, he determined to 
return him to the magistrates of Boston, from whom, 
it seems, he had received him. His place of residence 
was five miles from Boston, and to convey the lad this 
distance, he tied him, though very ill and weak, upon 
a horse, and set off with him. The boy was unable to 
sit upright, and frequently begged for water, but his 
inhuman master would give him none, though they 
passed very near it at several places. Nathaniel Sewell 
died a few hours after he reached Boston. 

William Franklin was then brought before the. 
Quarter Court on a charge of murder. The facts were 
proved, as above related, but doubts existed whether 
they inferred Uood guiltiness. It was argued that it 
did not appear that Franklin had intended to injure, 
but only to reform bis servant, and that the^ treatment 
which had caused his death occurred in the pursuit of a 
lawful purpose ; viz. in bringing Sewell before the ma- 
gistrate ; whereas, the act and intuition must both b^ 
evil, to constitute murder. 

To this it was answered, thart Sewell had been 
brought to his end by degrees, by a constant course oi 
cruelty, of which the last act was but the consumma»> 
tion. It was said that this act was performed at a time 
when the boy should have been kept in bed, and not 
brought violently forth for correction. As for the in- 
tention,, though it might have been the first intention 
of Franklin to reform the boy, yet the intention of hie 
ultimate conduct was Qvil, itrising ^m distei^per of 
passion. 
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In exemplification of the first position, a case was 
euppo^y as follows: if a man should have a servant 
eicK of the'flfeaall pox, and should, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the physician, hale him into the open air, in 
cold weather, on pretence that there was a natural 
occasion ; the act would be unlawful, and if the ser- 
vant should die in consequence of such treatxQen^ the 
master would be guilty of murder. 

Another case was supposed to apply to the second 
position ; viz. if a man should, in a sudden passion, 
kill his child, or dear friend, it would be murder, though 
his prima intentio were to instruct or admonish him. 
It was, moreover, argued that, where no intention to 
hurt appears, as, for example, when a man has an un* 
ruly ox, and knows him to be such, but yet does not 
keep him in, if this ox gores a man to death, the owner 
is guilty of murder, and must suffer the penalty. 
Here, keeping the ox is a lawful act; but for suffering 
an evil to happen which he might reasonably be expec-* 
ted to prevent, the man was adjudged a murderer, by 
the Holy Scriptures. Again, in Exodus chapter xxi. 
12. If a man smite his servant with a rod, which is a 
lawful action, and the servant die of the blow, (as was 
the case with Sewell,) he was to die for it. On the 
like;^ authority, if a man strike another with his hand, 
or with any weapon that may cause death, and the 
person stricken die of the blow, the striker is a mur- 
derer : from whence it appears, that be the means what 
they may, if they be applied, voluntarily, to an evil in- 
tent, it is murder. To support this conclusion, a case 
was cited of a woman who had given a man a portion 
to procure his love, whereof he died, and she was, 
therefore, adjudged guilty of murder. 

This course of reasoning would hardly be thought 
eonelusive at the present day, though it seemed very 
forcible to the members of the Quarter Court, who ap- 
parently forgot Itbit the Jewish code had been superse- 
ded by divine aumortty, and had given place to a more 
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merciful dispensation. They found him guilty, and 
sentenced him to death ; referring his case, however, 
to the magistrates, " who might, if they saw cause, al- 
low him a second trial for his life at the next Quarter 
Court." Yet the same persons held a meeting before 
the sitting of the said. court, and agreed to send their 
sentence to governor John Endecott, who signed it^ 
though there were some who disapproved the proceed- 
ing. 

The church of Roxbury, who it will be remembered, 
had excommunicated Franklin a month before, now 
that he was to die, agreed to have mercy on his soul. 
They therefore procured permission for him to be 
brought to Roxbury, intending to receive him again 
into their communion, if they found him penitent* 
Immediately after his condemnation, he judged him- 
self, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence ; 
but soon after, with a very natural inconsistency, he 
retracted this admission, justifying himself, and crimi- 
nating the witnesses. To the day of his' execution, he 
declared his beUef that God would never lay the death 
of the boy to his charge, and expressing a strong assu- 
rance of salvation. On the scaffold, his firmness was 
somewhat shaken, and he expressed a fear that his 
heart was hardened, since he could not see his guilt in 
the same light that others did. 

It seems to us that though the Quarter Court argued 
from wrong premises they arrived at a proper conclu- 
sion, and that William Franklin suffered justly. 
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